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varies according to the system used, billed per minute; 
microfiche at $0.25 per page; office copy reproduction at $0.15 
per page; and printed publications or reports at $0.02 per page. 

Therefore, the total cost associated with processing your 
request is $42.58, of which $30.58 is assessable. Assessable 
fees include 15 minutes of professional search and 15 minutes of 
professional review at $25.00 per hour, 48 pages of office copy 
reproduction at $.15 per page and 544 pages of printed 
publications at $0.02 per copy. 

Please indicate the reference number 95-F-13 62 on your check 
or money order and send your payment for $18.08, payable to the 
U.S. Treasurer, within 30 days of the above date, to this office 

Please also note the billing date above since payments 
received later than 30 days after the billing date may incur 
additional interest charges. 
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SECTION I. INTRODUCTION AND BACKGROUND 



The National Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Years 1992 and 1993 directed the 
Department of Defense (DoD) to conduct an analysis of fiindamental economic issues bearing 
on the size of the military medical system. The core issue to be evaluated is whether it is 
cheaper for DoD to provide medical care for its beneficiaries in DoD facilities or to reimburse 
beneficiaries for care obtained in the private sector. The Department's findings on that question 
are reported here in sununary form. Responses to related questions that DoD was asked to 
consider are provided in separate reports issued as part of this study. 

The question as to whether it is cheaper for DoD to "make" medical care in-house or, 
indirectly through beneficiaries, to "buy" care from private-sector providers amounts to a question 
about the appropriate size of the Department's medical establishment. To the extent that DoD 
"makes" more care, its medical establishment will be larger; to the extent that care is "bought," 
the medical establishment will be smaller. 

Questions about the size of the DoD medical establishment traditionally have not been 
cast in terms of the "make/buy" decision but rather in terms of wartime requirements. It has for 
several decades been established policy that DbD should provide in military medical facilities 
substantially all of the medical care required by active-duty personnel and all of the treatment 
required by military casualties until such time as those requiring extended care are released to 
the Veterans Administration. Because the medical establishment is sized against the wartime 
requirement, it tends to provide more capacity in peacetime than is needed to meet the health care 
demands of the active force. DoD uses this extra peacetime capacity to provide care to other 
categories of beneficiaries-dependents of active-duty personnel, and military retirees and their 
dependents and survivors.' 

It remains a generally accepted principle that the DoD medical establishment should be 
no smaller than the wartime mission requires. The question addressed in this report is whether 
DoD should maintain a health care establishment larger than required to carry out the wartime 
mission. The additional capacity would be used to provide in DoD facilities more of the 
peacetime medical benefits that non-activc-duty beneficiaries are eligible to receive. 

This is not an issue that would have arisen during the Cold War years because, by most 
accounts, the capacity then required for the wartime mission (but never achieved) exceeded that 
required to provide medical services to non-active-duty personnel. The situation has now 



'This practice reduces the Department's health care expenditures because the additional cost of providing care 
to non-activc-duty beneficiaries in military treatment facilities does not include the significant "fixed costs" of 
maintaining DoD facilities for wartime. The variable costs of providing peacetime care arc less than the market price 
DoD would pay to buy care for non-aclive-duty beneficiaries in the private sector. Moreover, the worldoad generated 
by only the active-duty population may be insufficient to maintain the wartime skills of DoD physicians. 
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changed, in two respects. First, 
while the active-duty force con- 
tracted somewhat during the Cold 
War years, the population of military 
retirees and ' of active-duty 
dependents increased.^ Second, war 
plans of the Cold War era 
contemplated a global conflict on the 
scale of World War II, and perh^s 
much larger, as the United States 
faced the prospect of all-out war 
with the Soviet Union and its 
Warsaw Pact allies. The situation is 
now very different. Our nation faces 
threats that are challenging, but ones 
that are qualitatively different from 
those of the Cold War, require 
smaller forces, and present little 
prospect of involving casualties 
remotely on the scale of those that 
would likely have resulted from a 
global war with the Soviets. 

The wartime medical 
requirement implied by current 
defense planning scenarios is the 
subject of a separate report done as 
part of this study (Box 1). That 
report provides estimates of the 
medical infrastructure and personnel 
that would be needed to support U.S. 
forces in wartime. DoD must 
maintain a somewhat larger number 
of physicians on active duty in 
peacetime than it needs to meet the wartime requirement. The additional peacetime demand 
arises from training programs and the need to maintain jobs in the continental United States 
(CONUS) into which personnel stationed overseas can be rotated. The appendix to this report 
discusses the issues involved in calculating the total number of physicians that must be 
maintained on active duty in peacetime in order to satisfy the wartime requirement. The current 



Box 1. 
Wartime Requirements 

The startiiig point for assessments of waitiine lequirements is the Defense 
Pbuuuog Guidinoe (DPG), which serves as the basts for all planning and 
programming acdvilies id the Department of Defense. Representatioos of 
potential combat operations-known as Illustrative nandng Scenarios- 
issued with the DPG form the analytical basis for determining planning and 
programming lequiremenis. The wartime requirements portion of this study 
used the scenarios issued for fiscal years 1994-99. the last Departmentally- 
accepted set of planning scenarios. These scenarios define the nature of 
potential conflicts, including force levels and force arrival times in each 
scenario. Combat intensities and durations for the scenarios were generated 
by wargames performed aiid iateipitted by the Joint Staff. 

Medical workload and evacuation streams in both the continental United 
States (CONIJS) and combat theaters were generated for the soenaiios using 
the Medical Planning Module (MPM). an analytical tool maintained as part 
of the E)epartnient's Joint Operational Planning and Execution System 
(JOPES). The medical manpower required within theaters was divided into 
two portions: personnel who staff hospitals and personnel who serve 
outside the hospital systenL Estimated requirements for those who staff 
hospitals in condwt theaters were generated by an analysis of results from 
two sources: (1) the MPM, and (2) service-specific methodologies. 

To determine the number of CONUS hospital personnel needed to care for 

military casualties evacuated from combat theaters, the study used the staff 
planning factors from the last Departmentally-accepted analysis, the 1988 
Wartime Medical Requirements Study. All non-hospital medical staffing 
requirements in combat theaters and in CONUS were generated by service- 
specific methodologies. 

The Illustrative Planning Scenarios and MPM are the standard teds for 
medical planning and analysis. The study's true challenge was the 
detemunation of the input parameters to use in the analysis. The history 
of military medicine indicates significant changes in many of the most 
important parameters in the model. Survival rates among those wounded 
have sharply increased, for example, and rates of disease among deployed 
ionxs have fallen. The snidy team reflected on these changes, but within 
the range of reasonable values, chose paramaer values so as not to 
underestimate the wartime requirement. 



^With the advent of the All-Volunteer Force in 1973. a larger fraction of the active-duty force came to be made 
up of married people, many with dependent children. 
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estimate of the total requirement 
constitutes about 40 to 50 percent of 
currently programmed physician 
inventories. 

Should DoD then reduce the 
medical establishment it operates in 
peacetime to roughly half of the current 
size? If the objective is to meet only the 
wartime requirement, the answer to this 
question must be "yes." When costs are 
considered, however, there is reason to 
ask whether the size of the DoD medical 
establishment should be larger than 
required solely to meet wartime demands. 
Today's relatively large DoD medical 
establishment permits the Department to 
provide in military facilities much of the 
medical benefit demanded by those 
eligible for care. To the extent that the 
size of the medical establishment were 
reduced, however, statutory obligations 
would require DoD to pay for more care 
obtained from private-sector providers. 

Substituting "bought" for "made" 
medical care does not necessarily reduce 
the total cost of the defense health 
program. Indeed, some have argued that 
it is cheaper for DoD to provide medical 
care in-house than it is to buy it from the 
private sector. Overall, therefore, the 
question addressed in this report is: Does 
economic analysis imply that the size of 
the DoD medical establishment should be 
driven solely by the wartime requirement, 
and thus that a correspondingly larger 
part of the medical benefits guaranteed 
to active-duty dependents and retired 
personnel and their dependents and 

survivors should be purchased from the private sector? Or do economic considerations permit 
the DoD medical establishment to be larger than the wartime requirement implies because it is 
cheaper to "make" medical care in military facilities than it is to buy it? 



Box 2. 
Survey of Beneficiaries 

The National Defense Aathoiization Act for Fiscal Years 1992 and 
1993 diiccted the Depaitment of Defense to survey members of the 
aimed fixoes and coveitd beneficiaiies in order to detennine their 
access u> and me of inpatient and oaquoient services in die mihtaiy 
medical system. In addition, the suiv^ was to deicfinine the 
perceptions of beneficiaries about health care; the exttnt of their 
knowledge regarding quality, availability, and costs of care; and their 
likely responses to changes in the structures and costs of providing 
sudi care. 

The survey consisied of 109 questioDs otgamzed into seven sections, 
plus a comment sheet: 

• sponsor and Family Information 

• Health Caie Benefits 

• Recent Medical History 

• Most Recent Visit for Outpatient Care 

• Most Recent Hospital Stay 

• Most Recent Dental Visit 

• Genenl Information 

Questiomuuies were mailed to 44,293 active^uty personnel, retirees, 
and survivors eligiUe for military health benefits. Some 7,620 
questionnaires were returned as postal nondeliverables, whidi left 

36,673 beneficiaries who presumably received the survey. (The 
large number of nondeliverj^les was due primarily to inaccurate 
addresses for active-duty personnel. 1( is very difficult to keep 
active-duty addresses current on a real-time basis.) The overall 
icsponse rate (adjusted for postal nondeliverables) was 71 percent, 
or about 26.000 responses, 

With the exception of travel time, most beneficiary groups who used 
civilian facilities had better access than those who used military 
facilities. Knowledge of health care benefits varied widely across 
beneficiary groups. Generally, junior-enlisted families knew the 
least about their medical benefit. Outpatient utilization was divided 
almost evenly between military and non-military facilities, while 
inpatient utilization rates showed that stays in civilian hospitals 
(unadjusted for case-mix severity) were longer, m average, than 
stays in military hospitals. Satisfaction vnth ou^Miient and inpatient 
care was high across all benefictaiy groups for both military and 
civilian facilities. Satisfaction with dental care, however, was 
substantially higher at civilian facilities, particularly for retirees and 
their families. A full discussion of the survey and its results is 
presented in Analysis of the 1992 DoD Survey Military Medical 
Care Beneficiaries, issued as part of this study. 
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These are broad questions, and they are dealt with here in a broad way. The intended 
result is not a detailed "right sizing" plan for the DoD medical establishment, but an illumination 
of the basic economic considerations that should have a major role in determining policy on 
sizing the military medical establishment for the post-Cold War era. 

The analysis presented here has been informed by the wartime requirements report 
mentioned above; by the results of a survey of DoD beneficiaries undertaken for this study by 
the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Personnel and Readiness (Box 2); and by 
analyses done under contract to the Department of Defense by the RAND Corporation and by 
the Institute for Defense Analyses (IDA). DoD*s assessment of the shape of the "makeA>uy" 
issue (based on the RAND and IDA analyses) is presented in the sections that follow, with 
supplementary material appearing in boxes near the relevant portion of text. Readers interested 
in the technical findings of RAND and IDA, and in obtaining a fuU understanding of the basis 
of those findings, should consult the reports RAND and IDA submitted to DoD.^ 



0 



^Institute for Defense Analyses, hnalysis of the 1992 DoD Survey of Military Medical Care Beneficiaries, IDA 
Paper P-2937 (January 1994); Institute for Defense Analyses, Cost Analysis of the Military Medical Care System: 
Data, Cost Functions, and Peacetime Care, IDA Paper P-2938 (January 1994); and RAND Corporation, The Demand 
for Military Health Care: Supporting Research for a Comprehensive Study of the Military Health Care System, 
MR-407-PA.&E (January 1994). 
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SECTION n. MAIN FEATURES OF TOE DEFENSE HEALTH PROGRAM 



Approximately 8.7 million individuals were eligible for DoD health benefits during fiscal 
year 1993. Active-duty personnel (1.9 million) and their dependents (2.7 million), including the 
active reserves, accounted for 53 percent of the DoD beneficiary population. The remaining 47 
percent (or 4.1 million beneficiaries) was made up of retired military personnel and their 
dependents and survivors. 

The scope of medical services included in the DoD medical benefit is similar to that 
found in a good private- sector health plan. Many of the concerns with private-sector medical 
care also have their counterparts in the military medical system. There is, for example, a great 
concern with cost in both systems and, as is the case in the private sector, DoD is exploring the 
utility of various techniques of managed care. Apart from the wartime mission, the principal 
difference between DoD health care benefits and those of major private-sector employers is that 
DoD provides through its own facilities a substantial part of the care received by its beneficiaries. 
No large private-sector employer in the United States operates a remotely comparable system of 
in-house medical facilities. Unlike private-sector employers, then. DoD faces a true make/buy 
decision in which considerations of cost are inextricably involved. 



The "Make" Portion of the System-Military Treatment Facilities 

Health care services for DoD beneficiaries are provided by "military treatment facilities" 
(MTFs), operated by the military departments.^ Collectively, MTFs are called the "direct care 
system." MTFs treat all categories of DoD beneficiaries-active-duty personnel, dependents of 
active-duty personnel, and military retirees and their dependents and survivors. MTFs are 
responsible for providing acute-care services, as opposed to long-term care. Provision of long- 
term care to qualified DoD beneficiaries who require it is the responsibility of the Veterans 
Administration. Within the realm of acute-care services, however, the direct care system provides 
the full range of medical services, from primary care to tertiary care. 



*This report focuses primarily on care provided to military beneficiaries through MTFs and civilian facilities. 
It does not address the considerable proportion of military medical personnel who are assigned to nonmedical units 
(flight surgeons attached to fighter wings, for example) or to medical units that deploy with combat forces (such as 
MASH units.) In addition to their wartime and training missions, some of these personnel are routinely involved 
in the provision of peacetime medical care to service members. This is true, for example, of the medical personnel 
serving on aircraft carriers. These "force structure" parts of the military medical system, however, provide 
comparatively little of the medical care available to active-duty personnel, and are a very small factor in the caie 
provided to dependents of active-duty personnel and to military retirees and their dependents and survivors. 
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There are three main categories 
ofMTFs: clinics, community hospitals, 
and medical centers (Box 3). These are 
distinguished from one another by the 
type and complexity of the services 
they provide. 

Clinics. CUnics do not offer 
regular inpatient care (although some 
can do so in emergencies), and they 
provide only the simpler medical 
services referred to as "primary care." 
Cases requiring more extensive 
treatment are referred to other military 
facilities or to civilian providers. 
Within these limits, the medical 
services offered vary considerably from 
one clinic to the next. The direct care 
system includes more than 400 clinics 
within the United States. The majority 
of these tend to be relatively small, and 
to offer a fairly narrow range of 
services, and many are staffed to treat 
only minor on-the-job injuries and 
illnesses. In contrast, 74 "outlying" 
clinics, located outside hospital or 
medical center catchment areas, tend to 
offer a comparatively wide range of 
services. These facilities often are 
found on bases too small to justify a 
hospital. 

Community Hospitals. DoD 
hospitals offer both primary and 
secondary care, and a few also provide 
some tertiary services. ("Secondary" 
care covers the broad range of medical 
services between primary care and the 
complicated medical or surgical 
procedures— some forms of chemo- 
therapy and open heart surgery, for 
example— categorized as tertiary care.) 



Box 3. 
The MTF System 

Military medical centen, community hospitals, and clinics provide care 
to active-duty personnel and their dependents, and to ttiilitary retirees and 
their dependents and survivors. The tables below indicate, first, how the 
care received by each beneficiary group in military facilities is distributed 
across those facilities and, second, how the care delivered by the various 
types of MTFs is distributed across the three beneficiary groups. 

?tKcaUige of Each Beneficiary Group's MTF Medical Care 
DeUvered by Type of MTF, FY 1992 





Medical 
Centers 


Community 
Hospitals 


Clinics* 


Active 

Duty 


42 


53 


5 


Active-Duty 
Dependents 


42 


55 


4 


* Other 
BenefidatiBs 


57 


40 


2 



Percentage of Each MTF Type's Medical Care 
Delivered to Each Beneficiary Group, FY 1992 





Active 
Duty 


Active-Duty 
Dependents 


Other 
Beneficiaries 


Medical 
Centere 


26 


32 


42 


Community 
Hospitals 


32 


41 


27 


Clinics* 


39 


38 


23 



SOURCE: FY 1992 Medical Expense and Ptefformance Repoctiiig 

System (MEPRS) data. 

NOTE: Rows may not sum to 100 percent due to rounding. 

*Only 29 of the more than 400 clinics report cost dau separately to 
MEPRS. 
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Box 4. 
Typical Military Hospital 

DARNALL ARMY COMMUNITY HOSPITAL 

Damall Amy Cominuiiity Hospital, located at Fort Hood, Texas 
(borne of the 1st Cavaliy Division and Second Armored Division), is 
typical of the larger DoD comnuimty hospitals. 

FY 1992 POPULATION: 111,107 

PRIORITY I: 32,081 (29%) (Active duty) 
PRIORITY II: 48,366 (44%) (Active-duty dependents) 
PRIORITY in: 30,660(27%) (Retirees and othcn) 

Pticentage of Bed Days in MTF and CHAMPUS 
by Beneficiaiy Oroup, FY 1992 





MTF 


CHAMPUS 


Priwity I 


28 


NA 


^^ority II 


48 


80 


Priority III 


24 


20 



Theie is considerable variation in the 
range of services offered in DoD 
hospitals. One hospital, for example, 
may have a maternity ward, but not a 
cardiac care unit; another may have a 
cardiac care unit and facilities for doing 
dialysis, but no physical therapy unit; 
and so on. Most DoD hospitals play 
the role of conmiunity hospitals for a 
military base, and the larger bases tend 
to have a hospital on them (Box 4). In 
December 1992. DoD had 69 small 
hospitals with fewer than 70 operating 
beds, and 30 medium-sized hospitals 
having from 70 to more than 200 
operating beds. 

Medical Centers. Military 
medical centers are generally large, 
tertiary-care facilities capable of 
handling very complex cases as well as 
providing primary and secondary care. 
Some of the Department's medical 
centers are well known~for example, 
Walter Reed Army Medical Center, 
Bethesda Naval Medical Center, and 
Wilford Hall Air Force Medical Center. 
These facilities function as referral 
hospitals and conduct residency training 
for military physicians. In some cases, 
a single tertiary-care facility provides 
all of a particular kind of care. For 
example, Wilford Hall performs all 
DoD bone marrow transplants, and 
Brooke Army Medical Center handles 
all severe bum cases. The 18 medical 
centers range in size from 120 to 1,000 
operating beds. 

Medical centers, while few in 
number, account for a disproportionate 
share of the MTF workload. In 1992, about 57 percent of MTF inpatient care (adjusted for case- 
mix severity) and 34 percent of outpatient visits were handled in medical centers, DoD 
community hospitals handled 43 percent of the ^1TF inpatient workload and_ 60 percent of the 



NOTE NA B Not applicable. 

BUILT: 1966 OPERATING BEDS: 212 

ONE OME PROGRAM: Emergency Medicine 

WORKLOAD: Average Daily Census: 121 
Annual Dispositions: 15.986 
Annua! Visits; 128,908 

SERVICES: Primary Cait, Obstetrics/Gynecology. Pediatrics, General 
Sui^. Urology, Orthopedics, Otolaryngology. Audiology. PMfiatiy. 

Ophthalmology, Internal Medicine. AllergyAmmuniiation, Neurology. 
Cardiology. Physical Therapy. Occupational Therapy, 
Psychiatry/Psychology, Social Work, Dental. Aviation Medicine. 
Occupational Health, Industrial Hygiene, limited subspecialties. 

REFERRALS: 89 percent to Brooke Army Medical Center and 
Wilford Hall Medical Center. 

UTILIZATION: Most resource-intensive services provided at Daniall 
by njajor diagnostic categories were Obstetrics, Newborn, [Mgestive, 

Muscle/Tissue, and Mental Health. 
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MTF outpatient workload. The 29 clinics that report their workload separately ftom other 
medical facilities accounted for the remaining 6 percent of outpatient workload. 

Managed Care. The Department currently is implementing major changes in the direct 
care system under the label "managed care." Uad agents will be established in each of twelve 
health service regions with explicit responsibility for controlling health care costs, quality, and 
access to medical services for all beneficiaries in their deUvery areas. This responsibility will 
include not only services provided by MTFs but also care obtained by DoD beneficiaries from 
private-sector providers and partially reimbursed by DoD. All MTF commanders will be held 
accountable for practice patterns and costs in their areas of responsibility. 

Provider incentives to monitor costs will be strengthened by implementation of "capitation 
budgeting" techniques, in which resources will be allocated to health care managers on a per 
capita basis. MTF commanders will assume responsibility for providing health services to a 
defined population, for a fixed amount per beneficiary. In combination with their responsibility 
for overseeing health care costs in their areas, capitation budgeting will encourage MTF 
commanders to employ all available medical resources as efficiently as possible. Capitation 
budgeting discourages inappropriate hospital admissions, excessive lengths of stay, and 
unnecessary services. The capitation amount will be set prospectively (independent of MTF 
commanders' infiuence), and budget execution^will be closely monitored by the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Health Affairs and the Surgeons General of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. 

In deciding to pursue managed care, the Department seeks to strengthen economical 
aspects of DoD health care, and is adapting tools taken from private-sector health maintenance 
organizations (HMOs) to make that happen. "Gate-keeping," "utilization management," and 
"utilization review" techniques, possibly executed through managed care support contractors, arc 
expected to create additional incentives and information for providers so that only the most 
appropriate and cost-effective care is offered to DoD beneficiaries. Additionally, enrollment of 
beneficiaries into specific health care plans will enhance the abihty of local MTF conmianders 
to allocate resources cost-effectively. For example, the Department is implementing a new 
managed care program called TRICARE. which incorporates lessons learned from the 
CHAMPUS Reform Initiative (CRI). 



The "Buy" Portion of the System-CHAMPUS 

First priority in MTFs is accorded to active-duty personnel, who are required to use 
military facilities for their medical care. All other DoD beneficiaries are provided treatment in 
MTFs on a space-available basis. For at least the past 25 years, however, the DoD direct care 
system has not had the capacity to provide all of the medical care demanded by dependents of 
those on active duty, by retired military personnel, and by the dependents and survivors of 
military retirees. This is not a shortcoming of the direct care system, as it was sized primarily 



to meet the wartime requirement, but it is a fact of crucial importance to the economics of the 
system. 

CHAMPUS. Prior to 1966. beneficiaries other than active-duty personnel had to arrange 
for their own medical care, and make their own provisions for paying for it, if MTFs could not 
provide the treatment they required. That changed in 1966 with the inauguration of the Civilian 
Health and Medical Program of the Uniformed Services (CHAMPUS). In very broad terms, 
CHAMPUS provides supplemental health care coverage, avaUable automaUcally to quaUfied DoD 
beneficiaries. 

CHAMPUS does not cover active-duty personnel because, apart from emergency 
situations, they are required to obtain medical care from (or through) an MTF. CHAMPUS also 
is not available to retirees over age 65. or to their dependents or survivors over age 65, because 
these individuals are eligible for Medicare. CHAMPUS. then, is a program for the families of 
active-duty personnel, and for military retirees and their dependents and survivors under age 65. 

CHAMPUS has three main features: 

Beneficiaries need not enroll to be eligible; CHAMPUS is automatically available 
to qualified DoD beneficiaries. * 

• CHAMPUS coverage is comparable to that provided by broader private-sector 
plans. 

• CHAMPUS is not free; beneficiaries must cover all of their medical expenses up 
to an annual limit (the deductible) and then pay a portion of all costs 
(copayments) incurred thereafter. 

The mechanics of CHAMPUS are familiar to anyone who has been enrolled in a 
commercial health insurance plan. Beneficiaries arrange for their own care, pay for it. and then 
submit a claim for reimbursement. The amount of cost-sharing varies somewhat among 
beneficiary groups. By way of example, dependents of officers and senior noncommissioned 
officers must meet annual deductibles of $150 per person or $300 per family, and pay 20 percent 
of the cost of outpatient care, but they are charged only a nominal portion of the cost of inpatient 
care. 

CHAMPUS is an important component of care received by DoD beneficiaries (Box 5). 
In FY 1992, CHAMPUS expenditures stood at about $3.5 billion (including the costs to 
beneficiaries). This was nearly as large as the approximately $3.9 billion DoD spent on non- 
active-duty beneficiaries in the direct care system. Thus. CHAMPUS accounts for almost half 
of the costs of medical care delivered to non-active-duty beneficiaries through the DoD system. 
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Active-duty dependents accounted 
for 60 percent of CHAMPUS inpatient 
care expenditures in FY 1992, but for 
only 44 percent of spending on outpatient 
caie. DoD expenditures for CHAMPUS 
outpatient care were divided almost 
equally between the two groups of non- 
active-duty beneficiaries. Overall, some 
54 percent of DoD^s FY 1992 CHAMPUS 
bill paid for active-duty dependent care, 
while the remaining 46 percent paid for 
care delivered to retirees, their 
dependents, and survivors. 

New CHAMPUS Plans. 
CHAMPUS, like the direct care system, is 
evolving. The CHAMPUS Reform 
Initiative and other CHAMPUS programs 
point toward increased choice of health 
care plans for DoD beneficiaries. Some 
of these choices involve improved access, 
or emphasize preferred provider and 
HMO-like organizations rather than the 
more traditional "fee-for-service" plans 
that characterized the early years of 
CHAMPUS and civilian health care 
generally. Experience with CRI in 
California and Hawaii has demonstrated 
that beneficiaries indeed value having 
choices among health plans. Many 
beneficiaries have willingly traded 
provider choice for an HMO-like plan 
(CHAMPUS Prime) offering greater 
access to preventive health services and 
lower levels of cost-sharing. Others have 
elected CHAMPUS Extra, a plan that 
permits beneficiaries to choose from a 
preferred list of health care providers 
(who have agreed to offer discounts to 
DoD) but requires higher copayments and 
deductibles than CHAMPUS Prime. Still 
others have opted to continue using 



Box 5. 

The Composition of MTF 
and CHAMPUS Care 

CHAMPUS spends more on inpatient can than outpatient caie. while 
Mm spend a higber pereeniage of their resources on out-patient 
care. For DoD as a whole, outpatient care orastitutes a slight 
majority of medical expenditures. 

MTF and CHAMPUS Costs. FY 1992 
(In billions of doUan) 





MTFs 


CHAMPUS 


Total 


Inpatient 
Care 


2.4 


1.6 


4.0 


Outpatient 
Care 


3.2 


1.1 


4.3 


Total 


5.6 


2T 


8.3 



'boes not include approximately S800 nullion in beneficiafy 

out-of-pocket costs. 

DoD expenditures on active-duty dependent and other beneficiary 
care are tDughly equal, each amounting to tbout twice that for active- 
duty care. 

DoD Expenditures on Medical Care, FY 1992 
(In billions of dollars) 





MTFs 


CHAMPUS 


Total 


Active Duty 


1.7 


0.0 


1.7 


Active-duty 
Dependents 


2.1 


1.5 


3.5 


Other 

Beneficiaries 


1.9 


1.3 


3.2 


Total 


5.7 


2.8 


8.4 



SOURCE: FY 1992 MEPRS data as provided by IDA and DoD's 
CHAMPUS Chartbook cf Statistics (October 1993), p. IV-3. 
CHAMPUS estimates are DoD expenditures only and do not include 
drug, dental care. Program for the Handicapped, or admi n ist n iive or 
overhead costs. 

NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding, 
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Standard CHAMPUS, which offers the greatest freedom in the selection of providers but imposes 
higher copayments and deductibles than the other CHAMPUS plans. 



Access to MTFs-The Make/Buy Split 

The amount of care produced in-house 
and the amount reimbursed through 
CHAMPUS are the result of choices made by 
individual beneficiaries and physicians within 
the constraints of DoD regulations. These 
constraints-restricted access to MTFs (Box 6) 
and the rules for CHAMPUS use-largely 
determine how beneficiaries seek care from 
MTFs and CHAMPUS and through private 
health insurance plans. 

Questions about the division of 
workload among MTFs, CHAMPUS, and 
privately-insured care do not arise to any 
important degree for active-duty personnel. 
As noted earlier, those on active duty arc 
required to use MTFs for their medical care 
except in emergencies. The rules governing 
access to MTFs for other beneficiaries are 
somewhat complicated, however. 

The degree of choice permitted to 
beneficiaries among MTFs and CHAMPUS 
differs for those living within the "catchment 
area" of an MTF~that is, within 40 miles of a 
facility— and those living outside that area. 
Those in a catchment area are assumed to be 
close enough to an MTF to seek treatment from it, and the applicable regulations are designed 
to ensure that MTF capacity is fully utilized. Accordingly, the regulations embody a presumption 
that beneficiaries should be allowed to obtain payment through CHAMPUS only if their local 
MTF cannot provide the services sought. Permission is automatically granted in advance, 
however, for beneficiaries to use CHAMPUS for certain comparatively routine outpatient 
services. For such services, beneficiaries may choose between seeking treatment at an MTF or 
visiting a private facility and obtaining reimbursement through CHAMPUS. For more serious 
conditions-including virtually all inpatient carc-beneficiaries living in a catchment area must 
first apply for treatment at their local MTF. The MTF will provide the treatment or, if it does 



Box 6. 
Access and Utilization 

Access is a concept that is used fraquendy in the medical field, 
is of great importance, but is suiprisiiigly difficult to define in 
an unambiguous way. In general, it refers to the diility to 

obtain admission to the medical system and receive care. 
Access can be limited by a number of faaors, including scarcity 
of providers, delays or difficulties in obtaining appointments, or 
high prices. Box 7 provides siiiq>le measures of access to the 
direct caie system. 

Because access is affected by so many factors, it has been very 
difficult to devise a single, appropriate neasure of it Such a 
measure would have to tneoipotaie the influences of all 
in^xmant determining factors. The following example 
illustrates the problem: A decrease in waiting time or an 
increase in the ease of making an appointment clearly increases 
access. An increase in fees, some observers would argue, 
decreases access. Without a single, unifying measure of access, 
however, it is impossible to determine the net effect on access 
of decreasing waiting times thnnigib an increase in fees. 

The complexity of the problem means that it is often difficult 
10 define measures of access that are complete, and that 
distinguish the ability to obtain treatment from the actual 
utllizaUoD of medical care (the quantity of medical care 
received). Measures such as visits per thousand eligible 
beneficiaries indicate the rate at which medical care is utilized 
by the population under smdy. The utilization of care reflects 
factors such as the underlying health status of the population 
and die practice patterns of providers in treating medical 
conditions, as well as access to care. Utilization measures are, 
thus, a very poor indicator of access. 
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not offer the required services, issue a "nonavaUabiUty statement" (NAS). which the beneficiary 
must then submit to obtain reimbursement through CHAMPUS. 

Beneficiaries (other than active-duty personnel) living outside a catchment area arc subject 
to somewhat different rules. These individuals are free to file claims for CHAMPUS 
reimbursement for the costs (less applicable copayments) of any covered service, or if they 
prefer, they may seek treatment at an MTF. The fact that these individuals live more than 40 
miles from an MTF suggests that travel time or cost is a significant barrier to theu* seeking 
treatment at MTFs for minor medical problems. Beneficiaries living outside catchment areas, 
however, often seek the free care provided by MTFs for more serious and costly medical 



Box 7. 

Access to Outpatient Care 

The survey done for this study sought the fallowing uifomution on access to outpatient can: 

• The number of telephone calls required to make an appointment; 

• The interva] between the time an appointment was made and the date of the visit; 

• Travel time to the faciiity; and 

• The amount of time spent in the waiting room. ^ 

In general, penons receiving care from civUtan fadUties reported having somewhat greater access to those facilities than did peisons 

using military facihties. Specifically: 

• About one in five users of military medical facttides said that they either had to make several calls to book an appmntmenl 
or were put on hold for a long time. Tins was true for fewer than one in twenty of those who used civilian fodlities. 

• More than 15 percent of beneficiaries who chose a military rather than a civilian facility had to wait more than two weeks 
for an appointment, compaied to fewer than 6 percent of beneficiaries who selected a civUian facility. However, of those 
choosing a military facility, slightly more benefictaries saw a provider the some day or the day after making an appointment 

• Travel time to MTFs and civilian facUities was generally similar. A notable exception, however, occuned in the case of 
retirees, more than 20 perecm of whom had to travel more than 45 minutes to reach a military fadUty. Of those using 
civilian facilities, only about 10 percent had travel times exceeding 45 minutes. 

• The proportion of beneficiaries reponing longer waiting times was greater for users of military facilities. A somewhat larger 
proportion of militaiy-facility users reported waits of more than 30 minutes; this difference was larger still for those who 
reported having to wail more than one hour (13 percent for users of railitaiy facilities versus 5 percent for civilian-facility 
users). 

Fitnher evidence of difficulty in obtaining access to MTFs was seen in the responses to a series of questions asking why medical 
resources had not been sought when they were desired. Nearly half Of all families who selected at least one reason said that "it 
was too hard to get an appointment * Usere of civilian hospitals also exhibited higher satisfaction levels with the ability to see 
docton of their choice, and to see sp ecial i sts. 



^Beneficiaries with private health insunuice do not generally have to apply for treatment at their local MTF 
before using CHAMPUS as a second payer. 
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conditions. In fact, substantial numbers of visits to MTFs are niade by beneficiaries living 
outside catchment areas. 

How difficult is it for non-active-duty beneficiaries to receive care in an MTF? One 
indication is provided by beneficiary responses to the survey conducted for this study. (See Box 
7 for a summary of the survey findings.) The responses indicate that scheduling visits to MTFs 
can be far more inconvenient than arranging appointments witii civilian providers. To the extent 
that this is the case, some beneficiaries might be discouraged from using the direct care system. 

A supporting perspective emerges from the Management Information Summaries^ issued 
periodically by the Defense Medical Information Service (DMIS). DMIS reports, by beneficiary 
group, tiie number of inpatient admissions to MTFs and tiie number of nonavailability statements 
issued to beneficiaries in lieu of care provided in MTFs. Table 1 sunmiarizes die data for FY 
1991.* For every five admissions for non-active-duty care in an MTF, DoD issued one NAS 
autiiorizing reimbursement from CHAMPUS for services obtained from civilian providers.' 



Table 1. 

MTF Inpatient Admissions and Nonavailability Statements Issued 





MTF Inpatient 
Admissions 


NAS 
Issuances 


Percent of All 
Inpatient Episodes 
Admitted to MTFs 


Active-Duty Dependents 


306,953 


78,315 


79.7 


Retirees 


104,929 


11.385 


90.2 


Retiree Dependents/Survivors 


101,498 


20,891 


82.9 


Other 


19,593 


316 


98.4 


Total, Non-Active Duty 


532,973 


110,907 


82.8 



beginning in FY 1992, NASs were required for a small number of outpatient services. The DMIS data do not 
currently distinguish outpatient from inpatient NASs. Table 1 therefore uses 1991 data to compare the volume 
of NAS issuances with the number of inpatient admissions to MTFs. 

'Table 1 almost certainly underestimates the proportion of health care provided outside the direct care system 
that beneficiaries would prefer to receive from MTFs. Observers familiar with the DoD data system assert that NAS 
issuances arc underreported and (as discussed earlier) that some beneficiaries do not attempt to obtain care from 
MTFs, although they would prefer to. These individuals use private health insurance or forgo receiving care, and 
so are not reflected in the data. 
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The discussion thus far has focused on choices beneficiaries have between CHAMPUS 
and MTFs. It is also important to consider the usage of miUtary medical facilities as a whole 
versus care obtained from civilian providers and financed by private insurance policies. The 
opportunity to select among non-DoD health plans, subject to their rules and regulations, adds 
another dimension of choice for DoD beneficiaries, and is of crucial importance in analyzing 
patterns of utilization of DoD health care. 

The survey of beneficiaries conducted for this study underscores the significance of these 
other plans to DoD beneficiaries.' Among retirees under age 65 and their families, 58 percent 
reported using a private health insurance plan to pay for their most recent outpatient visit to a 
civilian facility and 64 percent reported using private insurance for their last episode of inpatient 
care in a civilian facihty. Sixty-four percent of families of retirees over age 65 used a private 
insurance plan for their last outpatient visit to a civilian facility, and 70 percent used a private 
plan for their most recent episode of mpatient care. Among active-duty families, the proportions 
using private insurance are much lower, but significant: 1 1 percent report using private insurance 
policies for outpatient care in civilian facilities, and 7 percent for inpatient care. The principal 
conclusion to be drawn from these data is that for retirees (and to a much lesser extent, active- 
duty dependents), private health msurance is an unportant component of the choices that DoD 
beneficiaries make regarding the medical care that they receive. 



*These data are extracted from Analysis of the 1992 DoD Survey of Military Medical Care Beneficiaries, Tables 
4.7 and 5.8. 
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SECTION in. UTILIZATION OF MTFs. CHAMPUS, AND CIVILIAN PLANS 



The fact that military and civilian facilities share the task of delivering care to DoD 
beneficiaries points to the question: Should DoD attempt, for economic reasons, to attract more 
of the beneficiary caseload into the MTF system? Put another way, would it be cheaper for DoD 
to provide more medical care for its beneficiaries in DoD facilities, or should it continue to 
purchase that care indirectly, by reimbursing beneficiaries for medical services obtained in the 
private sector? This is not just a question of the comparative cost of doing a given volume of 
work. More than cost is involved because DoD cannot simply decide to move specific portions 
of the CHAMPUS workload in-house ("recapture" CHAMPUS work) or. conversely, shift work 
from MTFs to CHAMPUS. DoD is not the sole decisionmaker; the choice between seeking care 
in MTFs or CHAMPUS is determined in considerable part by beneficiaries. Moreover, as the 
previous section noted, many beneficiaries are not restricted to DoD health programs, but have 
access to care funded through private insurance plans. 



Choosing Between MTFs and CHAMPUS 

DoD data on inpatient care illustrate this point- Table 2 shows how ease of access to 
MTFs influenced decisions on inpatient care by families of retirees under age 65 who were 
surveyed for this study.' The data are presented according to beneficiaries' level of access to 
MTFs. Access is measured both in terms of distance to medical facilities (whether beneficiaries 
reside inside or outside of catchment areas) and in terms of MTF capacity (the number of beds 
per 1,000 beneficiaries). MTFs were grouped into two equally-sized categories based on the 
latter measure: facilities in "medium access" catchment areas had fewer than the median number 
of beds, while those in "high access" areas had more.*° 

Retired beneficiaries living outside catchment areas used an average of four MTF inpatient 
days annually per 100 beneficiaries. Those living in catchment areas with high access to MTFs 
used 10 times as many inpatient days. CHAMPUS usage showed the reverse pattern but much 
less strongly. In fact, CHAMPUS usage among retirees was slightly higher in high-access 
catchment areas than in medium-access areas. Overall, the data show at most a very modest 
recapture of CHAMPUS workload as access to MTF care increased. 



'This beneficiary group was chosen for illustration purposes because its demand for MTF care is most 
responsive to the availability of MTFs. The behavior of other beneficiary groups is described in the RAND 
Corporation report. The Demand for Military Health Care: Supporting Research for a Comprehensive Study of the 
Military Health Care System, MR-407-PA&E (January 1994). 

'°The median splits the sample in half and is equal to 1.34 beds per thousand beneficiaries. 
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Table 2. 

Inpatient Days Annually per 100 Retired Beneficiaries* 





Live Outside 
Catchment Area 


Live in 
"Medium Access" 
Catchment Area 


Live in 
"High Access" 
Catchment Area 


MTFs 


4 


15 


41 


CHAMPUS 


15 


10 


12 


DoD Total 


19 


25 


53 



'Includes retirees, their dependents, and survivors under age 65. 



The clearest pattern in the data is evident in the last row of Table 2. In areas with 
greatest access to MTFs, the total volume of care demanded in the DoD system by retirees was 
significantly larger. Retirees living outside catchment areas used a total of 19 days annually of 
DoD inpatient care per 100 beneficiaries. In catchment areas with the greatest access, the total 
demand for DoD inpatient care was 53 days annually-almost three times that reported in non- 
catchment areas. Thus, as access to DoD facilities improved, MTF usage increased much more 
rapidly than CHAMPUS usage declined, and the total volume of inpatient care in the DoD 
system (MTF plus CHAMPUS) rose dramatically. 

Broadly speaking, three mechanisms contribute to the patterns observed in the data. First, 
as MTF capacity increases, fewer of those who seek care through the DoD system will be denied 
access to the free medical services provided by MTFs." In particular, fewer individuals who hve 
in a catchment area and seek inpatient services will be issued nonavailability statements (and sent 
to seek care through CHAMPUS). Similarly, because more capacity is available, those living 
outside a catchment area who seek MTF care will more often be accommodated. To the extent 
that the perceived chance of obtaining care in an MTF is greater, these people also may be more 
inclined to seek it. 

Second, improving access to MTFs will attract workload to the MTF system from 
beneficiaries who have private insurance and others who have deferred care because of the costs 
involved. The fundamental point here is that the DoD system is "open" in the sense that many 
who have the right to space-available care in MTFs or care arranged through CHAMPUS do not 
regularly use such care. An increase in the quantity of free care provided by MTFs will attract 
some non-users to the DoD system. Thus, referring back to Table 2. one explanation of the net 
increase in total inpatient care as access to MTFs improves is that additional workload is being 



'This conclusion assumes the increase is in areas or services for which the direct care system is oversubscribed. 
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pulled into MTFs fiom outside the DoD system. That is. individuals not currently using MTFs 
or CHAMPUS might use a newly expanded MTF rather than seek care outside the militaiy 
medical system. 

Self-selection is a third mechanism that may contribute to the patterns observed in the 
data. Retirees who experience a relatively high incidence of illness may choose to live in high- 
access catchment areas in hopes of receiving relatively larger amounts of free MTF care, thus 
avoiding expensive CHAMPUS or private insurance cost-sharing. Accordingly, dissimilarities 
in the health status of the beneficiaiy population may account for some of the differences in 
inpatient days between high-access and medium-access catchment areas. 

How Private Insurance Influences Beneficiary Choice 

Table 3 presents data that strongly suggest that demand pulled in from outside the DoD 
system is the dominant reason why increased access to MTFs increases total DoD health care 
demand. This table expands the previous display by including the number of inpatient days 
reported in the survey from all sources of civilian care-CHAMPUS plus private health insurance. 
Consistent with the payment patterns for civilian care presented in Section U, these data indicate 
that retiree families use significant amounts ef civilian care that is not purchased through 
CHAMPUS. Moreover, the non-CHAMPUS portion of that care also falls significantly in 
response to expanded access to MTFs. These data imply that a large part of the increase in MTF 
workload associated with improved access to the MTF system arises from woridoad that 
previously was accomplished outside the DoD system.*^ 

The large increase in MTF inpatient workload shown in Table 3 may not be due entirely 
to beneficiary choice. The effect may be intensified by the practice patterns of MTF physicians. 
The training needs of a large physician force and extensive graduate medical education (GME) 
programs require a large number of patients to be available in MTFs. This, in concert with 
resource allocation practices that ratify the workloads done in hospitals in the past, could cause 
practice patterns to emphasize inpatient care over outpatient care in the military medical system. 
Additionally, funds have not been allocated to complete renovations of some existing facilities 
and to make investments that permit increased use of outpatient over inpatient care. For these 
reasons, when demand is attracted to the DoD system, some of it may show up as inpatient care 
whereas in the private sector, those services would be provided on an outpatient basis. 



^^Tht decrease in total civilian care is smaller than the increase in MTF caie, indicating that there may be a 
price effect on the total demand for medical care. That is» there may be some types of inpatient care (hernia repair, 
for example) that individuals may defer if CHAMPUS or private insurance imposes significant costs but that they 
may seek from MTFs, where care is free. 
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Table 3. 

Inpatient Days Annually per 100 Retired 
Beneficiaries* (Including Private Insurance) 





Live Outside 
Catchment Area 


Live in 
"Medium Access" 
Catchment Areas 


Live in 
"High Access" 
Catchment Areas 


Defense Health Program Data 


DoD Total 


19 


25 


53 


Survey Data 


All Civilian Care 


56 


i 37 


31 



Includes retirees, their dependents, and survivors under age 65. 



Table 4 presents comparable statistics on outpatient visits.*^ These data exhibit generally 
the same patterns as found in the inpatient d^ta presented earlier: care provided in MTFs 
increases as access to MTFs expands; care arranged through GRAMPUS decreases; the total 
amount of care provided through the DoD system increases; and (looking at the last row of the 
table) demand appears to be pulled in ftom outside the DoD system. In contrast to what was 
observed in the inpatient data, however, there is a sharp decline in CHAMPUS workload, and 
a more modest increase in total DoD workload, as access to MTFs improves. The data suggest 
that beneficiaries who use non-CHAMPUS civilian care respond more strongly to the greater cost 
savings associated with free inpatient care in MTFs than to the smaller cost savings associated 
with outpatient care. 

The general tendency for MTF usage to increase and demand for other sources 
of care to decrease as access to MTFs improves is illustrated by the data presented in Tables 2 
through 4. These tables do not, however, reflect differences in utilization patterns among retirees 
that are attributable to other characteristics of beneficiaries and the direct care system. Many 
factors-such as the health or marital status of beneficiaries or staffing levels in MTFs-affect 
utilization patterns. Furthermore, there are some variations from one part of the country to 
another in the terms under which CHAMPUS is provided. These variations in demographics and 
CHAMPUS terms are not an impediment to analysis; to the contrary, they constitute naturally 
occurring "experiments" that make it possible to observe how various factors, including access 
to MTFs, influence beneficiary choices. 



'^Because there is no analogous measure for outpatient capacity, hospital beds are used as a proxy for outpatient 
capacity as well. Larger NfTFs are generally staffed with relatively more physicians, nurses, and equipment, thus 
increasing their capacity for outpatient care. 
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Table 4. 
Outpatient Visits Annually 
per 100 Retired Beneficiaries* 





Live Outside 
Catchment Area 


Live in 
"Medium Access" 
Catchment Aiea 


Live in 
"High Access" 
Catchment Area 


Survey and CHAMPUS Data 


MTFs 


76 


160 


212 


CHAMPUS 


197 


154 


104 


DoD Total 


273 


314 


316 


Survey Data 


All Civilian Care 


342 


251 


215 



Includes letirees, their dependents, and survivors under age 65. 

0 



The analysis must account for the effects of these other factors, however, to isolate the 
relationship between access and utilization. Because the factors are so numerous, a series of 
simple tables (such as Table 4) cannot capture their full effects on utilization. To do so would 
require a much larger number of tables-and for many of the cells there would be insufficient 
data to measure the utilization effect. 



The RAND Analysis: Simulating Beneficiary Choices 

The RAND analysis of demand did account for the influence of these other factors in 
estimating the relationship between access to MTFs and utilization. RAND used a standard 
multivariate statistical technique that incorporated more than 25 variables that characterize 
different demographic factors or aspects of the DoD health care benefit available within the 
United States (Box 8). Data on many of these variables were obtained by RAND by matching 
survey respondents to records for those same respondents from other data sources. The results 
of the RAND analysis are consistent with the trends observed in Tables 2 through 4. In 
particular, RAND found that as access to MTF care increases, demand for care obtained through 
CHAMPUS and non-CHAMPUS private insurance decreases. 
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Box 8. 
RAND Demand Models 

RAND'S analysis used the fdlowing paititiooing of DoD benefidaiy demand for health caie: 

Active-duty personnel — inpatient care in MTFs. 
Active-duty dependents - inpatient care in MTFs. 
Retirees and dependents ~ inpatient care in MTFs. 
Active-duty peisonnel — outpatient cate in MTFs. 
Active-duty dependents — outpatient care in MTFs. 
Retirees and dependents ~ outpatient caie in MTFs. 
Active-duty dependenu ~ inpatient care under CHAMPUS. 
Retirees and dependenu - inpatieat care under CHAMPUS. 
Active-duty dependenu - on^Mtient care under CHAMPUS. 
Retirees and dependenu — outpatient care under CHAMPUS. 

RAND analyzed individually each of these ten categories. The objea of the exercise was to estimate statistically a relationship between 
utiUzation in each categoiy and beneficiary characteristics and features of the DoD health care benefit. Each model included the 
foUowing variables: 

• Boieficiaiy Characteristics: Retired or active duty. sex. age. marital status, employment status, income, health status, and others. 

• MTF Characteristics: Beds per thousand benefidaiies. staffing levels, nulitary service. 

• Civilian Maricet Characteristics: Presence of CHAMPUS denionstnti<» prognuns (CAM, CRI). 

Utilization of outpatient care was broken into two steps for both MTFs and CHAMPUS: 

• Was there any outpatient usage during the year? 

• if "yes." what was the number of visiu during the year? 

Thus, for example, two equations were used to characterize active-duty dependenu' use of outpatient care provided 1^ MTFs. 
Utilization of inpatient care also was broken into two steps for both MTFs and CHAMPUS: 

• Was there any inpatient usage during the year? 

• If "yes." for both MTFs and CHAMPUS. the amount of inpatient care was assumed to be equal to recently observed rates for 
each beneficiary group. This assumption was made because the vast majority of users have no more than one hospital stay 
annually, and past studies have shown that hospiiahzaiion length is at best weakly correlated to demand factors. 



RAND characterized the utilization effect of increased access to MTFs by comparing a 
"reference" case with a hypothetical case in which MTF capacity was expanded. The two cases 
made the same assumptions about the demographics of the DoD beneficiary population, the terms 
under which access to MTFs is granted, the degree of cost-sharing required under CHAMPUS, 
and use of the techniques of "managed care." Active-duty personnel were assumed to continue 
to have free care and top priority for access to MTFs. Active-duty dependents, retirees, and their 
dependents were assumed to continue to have the option of using CHAMPUS exclusively or 
seeking care from MTFs on a space-available basis, supplemented with CHAMPUS. The RAND 
analysis also assumed that these beneficiaries could enroll in a managed care option that included 
use of MTFs on a space-available basis and a local network of private providers. 
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The capacity of the direct care system differed between the two cases, however. The 
reference case assumed that the system's capacity reflects past decisions on downsizing and base 
closures. In contrast, the "expansion case" assumed a modest growth in MTF capacity. The 
growth was defined in terms of both additional beds and additional staffing. 

The results of the RAND analysis suggest that expanding the amount of fi-ee care offered 
by MTFs would have significant consequences for the total amount of care that these facilities 
provide. Table 5 summarizes the RAND results. The first row of the table reports the increase 
in inpatient and outpatient workloads in MTFs (relative to the base case) arising solely ftom the 
removal of workload from CHAMPUS. The second row reports the additional workload resultmg 
from reductions in the usage of private insurance plans, higher rates of utilization of health care 
services within DoD facilities, and services sought by beneficiaries tiiat tiiey otherwise might 
have forgone. The tiiird row reports the total increase. 



Table 5. 

Percentage Increase in MTF Workload 
Relative to the Base Case 





Inpatient 


Outpatient 


1 Increase from CHAMPUS 


6.5 


5.3 


1 Increase fix>m Other Sources 


10.9 


2.3 


1 Total Increase 


17.4 


7.6 



The increase in total MTF inpatient workload is 168 percent larger than tiie increase 
produced by CHAMPUS alone; tiie increase in outpatient care is 42 percent larger. Weighting 
tiiese two measures by the amount of dollars spent in MTFs for inpatient and outpatient care 
(about 55 percent of the dollars spent in FY 1992 went to outpatient care) yields a rough overall 
increase in MTF workload of 90 percent relative to that which was removed from tiie CHAMPUS 
system. This is called the "demand effect" in what follows. 

These results are consistent witii the patterns of utilization observed in tiie retiree data 
presented above. When access to MTFs increases, MTF usage rises strongly, CHAMPUS 
workload falls but not as sharply, and the sum of MTF and CHAMPUS care rises, reflecting tiie 
influx of previously non-CHAMPUS civilian workload and higher utilization rates within MTFs. 



'*As spelled out in detail in the RAND report, rules for adding new hospitals or expanding existing ones for 
the "expansion case" were given to RAND by the study team. The team defined a small expansion to illustrate the 
effect of increased access on bcneficiaiy behavior. 
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Moreover, the influx of new workload into the DoD system is more pronounced for inpatient 
services Uian for outpatient services, as was observed earUer in the discussion of retiree 
utilization of the defense health program. Roughly speaking. RAND's results imply that, for 
every case that departs CHAMPUS in response to an increase in free MTF availabiUty, about two 
additional cases will be treated in the MTF system. 
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SECTION IV. COSTS OF "MAKING" AND BUYING MEDICAL CARE 

Is it conceivable that DoD could reduce overall medical program costs by expanding MTF 
access if it must treat in MTFs two cases for every one case recaptured from CHAMPUS? As 
is discussed below, MTFs do have a cost advantage over CHAMPUS, but that advantage is not 
sufficient to dominate the demand effect. There are, however, various means by which DoD 
could limit the extent to which an expansion of MTF capacity drew additional woric into the 
direct care system. If these mechanisms are effective, and the costs for identical workloads are 
cheaper in MTFs than in CHAMPUS, perhaps the cost-effective solution to the make/buy 
decision would be to size the military medical establishment against the peacetime requirement. 
The "make/buy" decision then becomes a race between the effectiveness of utilization control 
measures and the MTF cost advantage. 

Previous studies of the DoD healtii care system did not go deeply into tiie issue of cost. 
For example, the 1975 Report of the Military Health Care Study simply assumed tiiat average 
costs remain the same as utilization and capacity grow. The 1985 Final Report of the Blue 
Ribbon Panel on Sizing Department of Defense Medical Treatment Facilities coinpared average 
CHAMPUS costs per admission for several categories of inpatient care with estimates of MTF 
marginal costs per admission. The study identified which categories of care appeared to be 
cheaper in tiie MTF system, and investigated the dollar savings associated witii bringing that care 
in-house. The cost data reported in the study imply tiiat, for those selected categories of care 
brought into the MTF system, military facilities enjoy a 44 percent cost advantage over 
CHAMPUS. 

The 1985 study overstated the cost advantage enjoyed by MTFs in at least three respects, 
however. First, the study did not investigate the diagnostic mix of the workload identified as 
"recapturable." It acknowledged that the amount of realistic recapture potential may be less than 
indicated in the analysis. Second, the methodology assumed that tiie number of inpatient days 
per admission in MTFs if work were moved in-house would be identical to the number exhibited 
in civilian facilities providing care under CHAMPUS. Third, tiie analysis omitted several 
categories of DoD medical costs. In combination, these effects serve to overstate the cost savings 
attributable to MTFs. Moreover, the study recognized the existence of the demand effect in one 
portion of tiie analysis, but did not integrate the associated increases in total cost into the 
estimates of cost savings that it developed. 

This treatment of cost issues may reflect the assumption, tiien unchallenged, that tiie direct 
care system should be sized solely against the wartime mission. If wartime requirements drive 
the size of the DoD medical establishment, then costs can be seen as consequences of sizing 
decisions rather than as inputs to them. The issue takes on added significance if, as is the case 
today, the direct care system is much larger than the wartime mission requires, and DoD has tiie 
opportunity to ask how to size that system cost-effectively. In such a circumstance, the objective 
becomes to pull work in-house if the full economic cost of doing so is less tiian the cost of 
purchasing care. - 
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Application of that standard runs hard against some madequacies m the accounting data 
on MTF costs. The key problem is that the costs specifically attributed to MTF inpatient and 
outpatient care in standard DoD data sources are incomplete; there are other elements of cost, 
not incorporated in the data sources, that can be ascribed to MTFs. The most in^rtant of these 
is the economic cost of facility depreciation. Other overhead costs not captured in the data 
systems also influence the costs of MTF care. Finally, several special program accounts reflected 
in the standard data systems, while directiy related to MTF care, are not usually allocated against 
the costs of peacetime care. These additional "costs of doing business" must be captured to a 
reasonable extent to get a clear picture of how the costs of care provided by MTFs compare with 
the costs of care obtained in the private sector. 



IDA'S Analysis of MTF Costs 

The Institute for Defense Analyses (IDA), as part of its contribution to this study, 
corrected most of these problems by adjusting data from the Medical Expense and Performance 
Reporting System (MEPRS) on FY 1990 and FY 1992 MTF costs.'^ Separate adjustment factors 
were developed for inpatient and outpatient costs, based on comparisons among the military 
services and on comparisons with external data sources (e.g.. Future Years Defense Program 
appropriation data). The adjustments resulted 'in increases of 11.3 percent and 14,3 percent, 
respectively, in the outpatient and inpatient costs reported in MEPRS. IDA noted in its report 
that tiiese adjustments may be incomplete: MEPRS costs were adjusted only for those items that 
were reasonably estimated and clearly associated with the provision of beneficiary care (as 
opposed to the wartime mission). IDA also identified otiier elements of cost that, with additional 
research, might appropriately be added to hospital costs. Nonetheless. IDA carefully imple- 
mented those adjustments it could identify, yielding costs of medical care at MTFs that are 
roughly comparable to prices charged by civilian providers (e.g., CHAMPUS). 

IDA went on to construct cost relationships that describe how bringing work in-house 
would affect total MTF costs. These relationships were derived statistically from MEPRS data 
and other relevant information (Box 9). The main features of this approach are illustrated in 
Chart 1. Total costs incurred by particular MTFs in 1990 and 1992 are shown on the vertical 
axis of Uie figure; workload appears on the horizontal axis. Cost is plotted against workload for 
each of the 1 17 hospitals and medical centers in the DoD system in 1990 and 1992. As would 
be expected, costs tend to increase with increases in MTF workload, although not always in strict 
proportion. 



'^Data from FY 1991 were not used in this analysis because it was not possible to separate the effects on costs 
of peacetime care from those of Operations Desert Shield and Desert Storm. 



Chart 1. 

FY 1990 and FY 1992 InpaHont Expenses, by Facility Type 
(In millions of FY 1992 dollars) 
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Woikload is not the only influence 
on costs, and as is discussed later, IDA 
took account of the effects of other 
important variables. It is also relevant to 
note that separate cost functions were 
developed for inpatient and outpatient 
workloads. This is important for two 
reasons. First, beneficiary demands for 
inpatient care are more responsive to the 
terms and conditions under which care is 
offered than are demands for ambulatory 
care. RAND captured this effect in its 
beneficiary models, and IDA separated the 
cost functions to account more precisely for 
the differential impact on cost. Second, 
MEPRS cost data are reported separately 
for outpatient and inpatient care. These 
costs respond differently to characteristics 
of MTFs, and can be captured more 
accurately in separate models than in an 
aggregate cost model. 

Equally important, IDA did not 
simply use inpatient discharges as a 
measure of inpatient workload. It is widely 
recognized that the resource requirements 
of inpatient discharges vary significantly 
depending on diagnosis, procedures 
performed, co-morbidities and compli- 
cations, and so on. As is standard in the 
literature, IDA developed an inpatient work 
unit that reflects case-mix-adjusted 
workload using a weighting scheme based 

on Diagnosis Related Groups (DRGs). DRGs provide a method for classifying inpatient care into 
more than 500 groups having roughly similar resource requirements.'* 

Costs incurred in any hospital are influenced both by the hospital's capacity and by the 
extent to which that capacity is utilized. Case-mix-adjusted workload is an adequate measure of 
inpatient utilization; number of visits is a reasonable measure of outpatient workload. As its 



Box 9. 
IDA Cost Functions 

The estimates of MTF costs used in this study were developed 
by the lustttiite for Defense Analyses. The oost-estiination 
involved two major tasks: 

• Identifying the relevant costs and 

• Estimating how those costs change in differing 

circumstances. 

Identifying Costs. DoD maintains at least two major sources of 
cost data. One of ihese-MEPRS-providcs data on individual 
hospitals and other institutions. Because there are economic 
costs of providing care (such as the costs of building and 
maintaining facilities) that are not captured by MEPRS. IDA 
supplemented the MEPRS data with tnfonnation drawn ftom the 
DoD Planning. Programming, and Budgeting System (PPBS). 
In particular, data on military constraction, central automation 
support, and management headquarteis activities were drawn 
from the Future Years EJcfense Program, which also served as 
a check on the values of other activities reported in MEPRS. 
^ Data for fiscal years 1990 and 1992 were used. The 1991 data 
were excluded because they are strongly influenced by the costs 
of operations Desert Shield and Desert Storm. 

Estimating How Costs Change. Scveial facttMS affect the cosis 
of providing care. Among the most important are the amount 

of care provided; the size of the facility providing it; whether 
the facility is a medical center, hospital, or clinic; the military 
department thai runs the facility; and the size of the physician 
specialty training programs that the hospital runs. 

IDA included all of these elemenu in its analysis. It 
constructed two equations relating costs U> these factois-one for 
inpatient care (adjusted for diagnosis related groups), and one 
for outpatient visits. These equations art presented in IDA 
Report P-2938. Cost Analysis of the Military Medical Care 
System: Data, Cost Functions, and Feacetime Care. 



'Unfortunately, a DRG-like system does not exist for standardizing the resource requirements of outpatient 
procedures. For the outpatient cost models. IDA used a simple measure of outpatient visits. 
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measure of capacity, IDA used operating beds-that is, the number of staffed and equipped beds 
available for use in an MTF. Additionally, E)A accounted for the influence on costs of the 
volume of graduate medical education conducted at a given facility. Finally, the IDA cost 
functions recognized that medical centers, hospitals, and clinics have different fixed costs. 

The cost functions estimated by IDA provide a basis for estimating costs for the "make" 
portion of the make-versus-buy comparison. Cost estimates for the "buy" portion of the 
comparison were provided by RAND. DoD and its beneficiaries generally pay market prices for 
medical care under CHAMPUS. The total cost of CHAMPUS is fundamentally these prices 
times the quantity of care provided, summed over all CHAMPUS users. In combining data from 
the survey and actual CHAMPUS payment records for the survey respondents. RAND estimated 
the costs to DoD and its beneficiaries of using CHAMPUS programs. 

IDA'S costing work permits the conq)letion of the analysis of the reference and expansion 
cases introduced in the preceding section. As that earlier discussion noted, the two cases make 
the same assumptions about the demographics of the DoD beneficiary population, MTF access, 
CHAMPUS cost-sharing arrangements, and the use of "managed care." The reference case 
assumes that the capacity of the direct care system reflects downsizing and base closure decisions 
made to date. In contrast, the expansion case assumes a modest growth in MTF capacity relative 
to the current level. * 



Cost Implications of an Expanded MTF System 

The question left open in the preceding section was the net effect on costs-MTF plus 
CHAMPUS-of a modest expansion of the MTF system. Table 6 addresses this issue, showing 
the effects on MTF and CHAMPUS costs of moving a fixed workload from CHAMPUS into the 
MTF system and of shifting work to MTFs from sources other than CHAMPUS (the demand 
effect). The costs reported in Table 6 reflect RAND's estimates of the effects on demand of 
expanding MTF capacity and IDA's analyses of costs of the MTF system, and include both DoD 
expenditures and beneficiary out-of-pocket costs. 

The first line of the table shows that an expanded MTF system would pull $352 million 
of health care from CHAMPUS. and that this care could be provided in MTFs at an annual cost 
of $265 million, for a savings of $87 million. Thus, the cost (to both DoD and beneficiaries) of 
providing a given volume of care in MTFs is about 24 percent less than the cost of obtaining that 
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Table 6. 

Change in Cost Relative to the Base Case 
(In millions of dollars) 





MTFs 


CHAMPUS' 


Nef 


Change Due to Shift 
from CHAMPUS 


+265 


-352 


-87 


Increase from Additional 
Workload (Demand Effect) 


+206 


NA 


NA 


Total Change 


+471 


-352 


+119 



NOTE: NA = Not applicable. 

'Includes changes in both DoD and beneficiary payments. 



care through CHAMPUS." These savings are shared unequally between DoD and its 
beneficiaries. Beneficiaries avoid $70 million in out-of-pocket costs that they otherwise would 
have borne under CHAMPUS cost-sharing arrangements. DoD saves $17 million (the difference 
between $87 million and $70 million), or about 6 percent of DoD*s cost of purchasing the work 
from CHAMPUS ($282 million). 

The cost advantage enjoyed by MTFs is not the end of the story. The second line of 
Table 6 shows that DoD would pay an additional $206 million for the workload associated with 
the demand effect. This is the cost to DoD for the work generated by: beneficiaries who seek 
care in an expanded MTF system rather than using their civilian health plans, the increase in per 
capita utilization associated with beneficiaries who use the DoD system rather than civilian health 
plans, and treatment sought in MTFs that beneficiaries previously would have deferred. As 
discussed earlier, for every one case that leaves CHAMPUS. 1.9 new cases arrive in the MTF 
system. 

The last line of Table 6 summarizes the net cost effects. The expansion of the MTF 
system reduces CHAMPUS costs by $352 million, but in so doing, it adds $471 million to MTF 
costs, for a net increase of $119 million, or 33 percent of the original CHAMPUS cost. The 



'^How the direct care system expands or contracts could have a significant effect on the size of the DoD cost 
advantage. If DoD were to add or subtract similarly operated MTFs, this estimate would remain indicative of the 
average cost advantage of the DoD system. If an unrepresentative set of facilities were added or subtracted (either 
the proportion of types of facilities did not replicate the current composition or the facilities were of a size that lay 
outside current experience), the estimated cost advantage could increase or decrease depending on the actual changes 
made in the direct care system. 
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impUcalion is clean increasing MTF capacity increases the costs of the DoD medical program- 
not because MTFs are less efficient in delivering a fixed amount of care but because in trymg 
to recapture CHAMPUS workload, DoD also attracts new work from outside the DoD system. 
If the simulations had reduced MTF capacity rather than mcreasing it, the results would have 
been the same: A reduction in MTF capacity would force DoD beneficiaries into more expensive 
civilian plans, but the demand effect (working in reverse) would dominate the cost effect. People 
would leave the DoD system (using their private insurance and utilizing less health care 
generally), reducing DoD costs by far more than the increase resulting fi^om the growth in the 
CHAMPUS workload. 

The magnitude of the cost advantage that MTFs enjoy in providing a given amount of 
care may be surprising; however, there are specific areas in which MTFs have clear cost 
advantages. These include the absence of malpractice insurance premiums, less responsibiUty 
for uncompensated care of the indigent, and less stress on cost-increasing technological 
innovation. Moreover, private-sector health care providers compete, in large part, on the basis 
of service, often providing "conveniences" (private rooms, telephones, and other amenities) that 
typically are unavailable to patients in MTFs. While the quality of care provided in MTFs is 
comparable to that offered in the private sector, the setting within which care is delivered is more 
austere. 

On the other hand, the cost advantage attributed to MTFs may be somewhat overstated 
because the DRG adjustment may incompletely account for the relative case-mix severity of 
MTFs and CHAMPUS. As noted earlier, other categories of medical facility costs might, on 
further examination, appropriately be added to the MTF cost functions.'* Inclusion of these costs 
could trim the 24 percent cost advantage cited above to somewhere between 10 and 20 percent 
(The budgetary savings to DoD would fall to 1 or 2 percent.) The RAND estimates, too. are 
subject to some uncertainty. The utilization estimates are based on the CRI experiment in 
California and Hawaii. Other possible models for future beneficiary behavior embody different 
health care services and cost-sharing arrangements than CRI. The Air Force experience widi 
catchment area management, for example, would indicate a DoD cost advantage of 18 percent.*' 

Although the exact size of the cost advantage may be subject to question, the available 
evidence warrants this qualitative judgment: on average, MTFs appear to provide a given amount 
of care at significantly less cost than is the case in the private sector. This conclusion does not 
imply, however, that an expansion of the free care offered by MTFs would reduce DoD's total 
costs. To the contrary, the quantitative results indicate that expanding the MTF system would 



'* These cost categories include examining activities, supplemental care for active-duty personnel, other health 
activities, and training activities not already captured elsewhere. IDA describes these omitted costs on page IV- 15 
of its report, Cost Analysis of the Military Medical Care System: Data, Cost Functions, and Peacetime Care. 

'Adjusting for the omitted costs discussed earlier would probably reduce this estimate to somewhere between 
5 and 15 percent. DpD's budgetaiy savings would fall proportionately. 
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increase costs because the demand effect of increasing access to ftee care overwhelms the cost 
advantage enjoyed by MTFs. Viewed from this angle, the cost analysis points to the importance 
of finding means to manage the demand effect. 
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SECTION V. IMPLICATIONS OF SINGLE-PLAN ENROLLMENT 

This section examines the implications for the make/buy decision of incorporating "single- 
plan enrollmenfln the DoD health care system. Single-plan enrollment refers to that feature of 
the President's health proposal which provides for the enrollment of all Americans in a health 
care plan. For DoD, implementation of single-plan enrollment would represent a sharp departure 
from current practices: whereas at present, many DoD beneficiaries arc eligible to use military 
treatment facilities even though they are enrolled in health plans offered by then- non-DoD 
employers, under single-plan enrollment, they could receive MTF care only if they were enrolled 
in a DoD-sponsored plan. 

Consideration of single-plan enrolhnent is relevant for three reasons. First, it probably 
would be required for the integration of the DoD health care system into a reformed national 
health care system. Second, an analysis of single-plan enrollment leads to a more precise 
understanding of why, under the current DoD system, costs rise if sufficient capacity is retained 
to meet peacetime demand. Third, as is discussed briefly below, single-plan enrollment itself has 
important implications for sttcngthening DoD's control of utilization management. 

Single-Plan Enrollment and the DoD Health Care System 

The defining characteristic of a single-plan enrollment system is that beneficiaries must 
periodically make a selection, from the choices available to them, of the plan they will use in the 
upcoming period. This is a simple property, but one that touches basic aspects of the DoD health 
care system and which, if adopted, probably would entail fundamental changes in the system. 

If single-plan enrollment were adopted, DoD would have to decide how many and what 
types of plans to make available to its beneficiaries. As was discussed in Section II, non-active- 
duty beneficiaries currently receive treatment in MTFs on a space-available basis, and those under 
age 65 who cannot obtain MTF care can seek treatment from civilian providers, reimbursable in 
part through CHAMPUS. This package-MTFs on a space-available basis, CHAMPUS 
otherwise-probably would not be feasible under a single-plan enrollment system, because it 
would require beneficiaries to make a conrunitment without knowing what space would be 
available and, hence, what their costs would be. Beneficiaries, especially those employed outside 
DoD who have access to employer-sponsored insurance plans, probably would require more 
certainty than the current MTF system provides about the terms on which care would be 
available. 

Viewed from diis perspective, single-plan enrollment stt-ongly challenges the notion that 
DoD could continue to offer MTF services to non-active-duty beneficiaries only on a space- 
available basis. DoD presumably could include an MTF-based HMO among the menu of plans 
it sponsored. It is reasonable to presume, however, that those who elected this option would be 
entitled to care in MTFs. 
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There are corresponding implications for CHAMPUS. Since those who elected the MTF- 
based HMO would be entitled to MTF care, CHAMPUS would no longer be needed as a form 
of supplemental health insurance and probably would be discontinued. In its place, DoD would 
need to provide at least one civilian plan for those residing outside MTF catchment areas; given 
the mobUity of the beneficiary population, that plan probably would be offered nationwide. 
Under a single-plan enrollment framework, therefore, DoD beneficiaries would likely be given 
a choice among regional MTF-based HMOs and one or more civilian plans (for example, a 
civilian HMO and a civilian fee-for-service plan). 

The decision on whether to include MTF-based HMOs in the DoD health package would 
be a key aspect of the decision on whether to size the military medical system against peacetime 
demand. If a decision were made to size to the wartime requirement, MTF-based HMOs would 
probably not be offered because the restructured direct care system would be inappropriately 
configured to support an HMO alternative. In this circumstance. DoD beneficiaries would be 
offered only a choice among civilian plans. If the direct care system were, instead, sized to 
peacetime demand, MTF-based HMOs would be included among the DoD-sponsored plans, and 
those who elected this option would be entitled to care through the DoD system. 

Another key aspect of single-plan enrollment is the cost-sharing provisions, if any, 
attached to the various plans offered. DoD beneficiaries already face copayments and deductibles 
under CHAMPUS, and cost-sharing presumably would continue to be a feature of DoD-sponsored 
civilian plans. The issue is what degree of cost-sharing would be required of those who elect 
MTF-based HMOs. As noted above, under single-plan enrollment, those who choose the MTF 
HMO option would be entitled to treatment through the HMO, rather than receiving care on a 
space-available basis, as is currenUy the case. This change might argue for imposing a premium 
of some magnitude for MTF-based HMOs. This is not a requirement of single-plan enrollment, 
however. 

Finally, adoption of single-plan enrollment might entail changes in the assignment of 
responsibility for the employer's share of premiums of health care plans selected by DoD 
beneficiaries employed outside the Defense Department. Under a single-plan enrollment system, 
either DoD or the current employer would have to pay the employer*s share of premium costs. 
This is quite different from the situation today. Currently, DoD pays for care obtained through 
the DoD system (less CHAMPUS copayments and deductibles). If the recipients are employed 
outside the Department of Defense and have coverage through their employer, DoD has the 
statutory authority to demand payment from third-party insurers. In practice, very little is 
received from private insurers due to accounting and other difficulties. Conversely, DoD pays 
nothing for care received by DoD beneficiaries tmder other insurance plans in which they arc 
enrolled. 
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Modeling Single-Plan Enrollment 

The RAND and IDA analyses conducted for this study can be used to model beneficiaty 
behavior and the costs of the military medical system under a single-plan enrollment firameworic. 

Modeling single-plan enrollment requires estimating the number of DoD beneficiaries who 
would choose various competing plans, including an MTF-based HMO. On a conceptual plane, 
this is simply a variation on the problem (discussed in Section HI) of characterizing the choices 
beneficiaries make between seeking treatment through the DoD system or through insurance they 
have through their non-DoD employer, and within the DoD system, choosing between 
CHAMPUS and MTFs. Expansion of the analysis to single-plan enrollment encounters a 
practical problem, however. The analysis in Section m considered options that are currently 
available to DoD beneficiaries, and was based on choices that were actually made. In contrast, 
the selection by beneficiaries of options that would be available under single-plan enrollment 
cannot be estimated from actual choices, but must predicated on information concerning 
beneficiary preferences among hypothetical alternatives, 

RAND*s analysis of single-plan enrollment used, in place of observed choices, the 
responses of DoD beneficiaries to questions concerning what plan they would choose under 
cenain circumstances. The survey conducted for this study (Box 2) asked respondents to 
consider a choice between an MTF-based plan and a civilian plan offering the same coverage. 
The respondents were asked to focus only on the difference between the premiums of the civilian 
and military plans, hence leaving open the possibility that a small premium might be charged for 
the MTF-based plan. Respondents were asked, in particular, to indicate which plan they would 
choose under each of three alternative assumptions about differences in monthly premium levels: 

• The premium for the civilian plan equalled that for the MTF-based plan. 

• The civilian premium was $50 more per family than the military premium. 

• The civilian premium was $75 more per family than the military premium. 

The survey did not ask respondents to compare MTF-based and civilian plans on the basis of cost 
differences in premiums for single enrollees. RAND estimates that a $50 per month family 
differential equates to a $20 per month differential for a single enroUee and that a family 
differential of $75 per month translates into a $30 per month differential for an individual. 

RAND'S analysis of the survey responses proceeded along the lines described earlier (see 
Box 8). The responses indicated that DoD beneficiaries would be very sensitive to the premium 



complete description of the analytical techniques used by RAND and IDA will be provided in future reports. 
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differential between the civUian plan and the MTF-based HMO if the plans' coverage was 
identical (Box 10). The estimates presented below assume that the premium for the civilian plan 
is $20 per month more for individuals and $50 per month more for families than the premium 



Box 10. 
The Effects of Premiums on 
Enrollment in an MTF-based Plan 

RAND employed survey data to assess in what pn^Kxtioas DoD beneficiaries wouW select among Gompetins civilian plans and an MTF- 
based plan if the plans differed only in premium amounts. Three variatiais in premium costs were investigaiBd: in the base case, the 
monthly premium for the militaiy plan equalled that for the civilian plans: in the second case, the military premium was $50 less per 
family {and $20 less per individual) than ihc civilian premiums; and in the third case, the MTF monthly premium advantage rose to $75 
per family (or $30 per single enrollee). 

The resulu of the analysis are presented in the table below. It should be noted that the table reports beneficiary preferences and does 
not reflect the impact of limiting eniollment in an MTF plan only to those beneficiaries living in catchment areas (as is assumed in 
Table 7). When the premiums of MTF and civilian plans are identical, a minority of non-active-duty beneficiaries opt to enroll in a 
military plan. The fraction of DoD beneficiaries selecting the MTF plan increases greatly as the militaiy plan becomes relatively less 
expensive, however. As the premium advantage enjoyed by an MTF plan rises fiporo lero to $30 per month for single enrallees or $75 
per month for families, the fraction of active-duty families and retirees under age 65 enrolling in MTF plans triples and that of older 
retirees almost doubles. 



Percent Choosing a Military Plan Rather Than a Civilian Plan 
OS ■ Function of the MTF Monthly Premium Advantage 



Single/Family 
Coverage 


Active-Duty 
Dependents 


Retirees 
Under Age 65 


Retirees 
Over Age 65 


Military Plan 
Enrollment (millions) 


$0/$0 


27 


30 


40 


3.7 


$2(V$50 


68 


70 


66 


6.2 


$3Q/$75 


82 


86 


78 


7^ 



The last column of the t^le shows the nundier of beneficiaries (including active-duty personnel) who would enrol] in an MTF-based 
plan under these relative premium levels. A $2Q/$S0 preimum advantage increases the number of beneficiaries by 70 pacent relative 
to the $0/$0 case. Increasing the MTF cost advantage to $30/$75 per month roughly doubles enrollment compared with the VJ/SO case. 
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for the MTF-based plan.^' This results in an MTF workload that most closely approximates the 
status quo-the reason why the $20 per month/$50 per month premium differential was selected 
as the basis for comparison. 

The simulations also require assumptions about who pays the employer's portion of the 
premium for the roughly three-fifths of DoD*s non-active-duty beneficiaries who are eligible for 
coverage under non-DoD employer-sponsored health plans. Currently. DoD has the statutory 
authority to collect fi^om third-party insurers. The amounts collected remain small, however (see 
Box 11). In practice, DoD pays if a beneficiary employed outside DoD seeks treatment through 
an MTF or (subject to copayments and deductibles) through CHAMPUS; the non-DoD employer 
pays if treatment is provided under a plan sponsored by the employer. This arrangement will be 
referred to hereafter as "sponsor pays." (The sponsor in question is the sponsor of the health 
plan.) 



Box 11. 

Collections from Insurance Companies 

The 1985 Consolidated Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act gave DoD authority to collect payment ftom insurance companies for 
treatment rendered to DoD beneficiaries who have other heahh tiuurance coverage. Initially, the funds collected revetted to the U.S. 
Treasury, providing little incentive to actively puisue colleciions. In 1989, DoD was granted authority to keep the money. Collection 
authority was modified in the 1994 National Defense Authorizatioo Act to pennit the hospitals providing the treatment to keep 100 

percent of the funds collected. 

As incentives for collection improved, the amounts coUected grew, rising from about $17 million in FY 1989 to about $76 million in 
FY 1992. (Collections are not yet complete for 1993, but $74 miUion in receipts have been received while $62 miUion in biUings are 
yet to be resolved.) 

Despite this rapid growth, signiricant problems remain in the collection process. Rret, beneficiaries have no incentive to infom DoD 
of outside coverage. (At best, informing a facility does not affect the patient; at worst, the beneficiaiy must file additional forms relating 
to the claim, and may fear advene consequences ftom the insuring company.) 

Second. DoD's accounting and finance systcnw were not designed to support the collection of claims firom outside sources. 
Consequently, until recently, MTF commanders had little assistance in filing claims. Because DoD does not. in general, calculate costs 
on a Diagnosis Related Group or other basis, claims made were based largely on the average cost of a day of service. (MTFs in some 
high-cost areas bill thiid-paity insurers at rates somewhat higher than the DoD average.) DoD will begin billing on a Diagnosis Related 
Group basis in FY 1995, but to date, its collection scheme has been nowhere near as sophisticated as those employed Iqr civilian 
facilities. Amounts collected are veiy small relative to the si» of the health program. 



^'Thc findings of the analysis would apply if no premium were charged for the MTF-based HMO (and 
premiums of $20 per month/$50 per month were charged for the civilian plans) or if a small monthly premium were 
charged for the MTF-based HMO and correspondingly higher premiums were charged for the civilian plans. 
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Table 7 compares the FY 1992 costs of the DoD health program with the estimated costs 
of the base case presented in Sections m and IV and the "sponsor pays" version of single-plan 
enrollment. Costs under the single-plan enroUment option are larger than those for the base case 
largely because a premium differential of $20 monthly for individuals and $50 monthly for 
families results in a direct care system that is somewhat larger than the current system. 



Table 7. 

Costs of the DoD Medical Program 
(In billions of dollars) 





FY 1992 


Base 


Sponsor 




Cost* 


Case 


Pays 


MTF Costs 


6.3 


6.3 


6.7 


CHAMPUS Costs 


3.8 


3.8 


3.7** 


Total 


10.1 


10.1 


10.4 



°As adjusted by IDA (sec Section IV). 
Cost of civilian plans sponsored by DoD. 



As mentioned above, adoption of single-plan enrollment might entail changes in employer 
responsibility for the premiums of plans selected by non-active-duty beneficiaries employed 
outside DoD. The decision on assignment of the employer's share does not alter the choices 
faced by beneficiaries or the terms on which those alternatives are available to them. Thus, the 
RAND analysis of these two financial arrangements assumes no change in the choices made by 
beneficiaries. The issue is only whether DoD or the current employer pays the employer share 
of the premiums for DoD beneficiaries who are employed outside the Defense Department. 
Table 8 reports estimated costs of the DoD health care program under the "sponsor pays" option 
(essentially the current financing arrangement) and two alternative assignments of financial 
responsibility: 

• DoD pays the employer's share of premiums for ail of its beneficiaries, including 
those employed outside the Department who select a non-DoD plan. 

• The current employers of DoD beneficiaries pay the employer* s share of their 
health care premiums even if these individuals select a DoD plan. This 
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calculation also assumes that DoD is reimbursed by Medicare for those who select 
a DoD-sponsored plan.^ 

Table 8. 

Effect of Premium-Sharing on Costs of 
Sizing to Peacetime Requirements 
(In billions of dollars) 



Sponsor 
1 Pays 


DoD 
Pays 


Non-DoD 
Employer Pays | 


1 10.4 


12.7 


6.5 1 



This report offers no recommendation as to how financial responsibility for the employer's 
share should be assigned. Clearly, however, the implications for DoD are large. Under a "DoD 
pays" framework, the annual costs of DoD's health care program would be $23 billion higher 
than under the current "sponsor pays" rule. Alternatively, under a "non-DoD employer pays" 
rule» DoD's annual health care costs would decrease by about $3.9 billion. Moreover, as will 
be seen below, assigning financial responsibility also plays a key role in the question of whether 
DoD reduces its health care costs overall by doing more work in MTFs. 



The Make-Versus-Buy Decision 

The analytic framework developed above can be used to answer, within the context of 
single-plan enrollment, the cenu-al question of this report: Is it more cost-effective for DoD to 
size its medical system to wanime demands for care or to the projected peacetime demand? The 
approach used in this instance, however, must be somewhat different from that employed in 
Sections HI and IV, which considered an expansion in MTF capacity and asked whether 
increasing access to MTFs would yield lower DoD health care costs overall. It is not possible 
to use an identical approach in this case because, under single-plan enrollment, the MTF-based 
HMO portion of the system would be sized to the demands of those who elect the HMO option 
and are entitled to care in MTFs. Under the current system, excess demands for MTF care can 
be refused, forcing beneficiaries to use CHAMPUS or private insurance. The models developed 
by RAND and IDA, however, permit the comparison of estimated costs in two cases-one in 



^hl^e RAND analysis of the "non-DoD employer pays" alternative is based on Congressional Budget Office 
estimates presented in the Febniary 1994 CBO report. An Analysis of the Administration 's Health Proposal. Sec 
pages 9, 10, and 30 of that report for a more detailed characterization of employer funding of health care premiums. 
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which the direct care system is sized to peacetime demand, and another in which it is sized 
against wartime requirements. 

One further preliminary point must be made. Under single-plan enrollment, DoD has two 
means of adjusting the size of the direct care system: 

• It can impose a premium for MTF-based HMOs, thereby reducing the cost 
advantage that this option enjoys relative to DoD-sponsored civilian plans (with 
a corresponding reduction in the likely enrollment rate). 

• It could forgo offering MTF-based HMOs to non-active-duty beneficiaries, giving 
these individuals a choice among civilian plans only. 

For example, an MTF premium that was equal to those of civilian plans would create an MTF 
system "sized to peacetime requirements" that would not be much larger than a system sized to 
wartime requirements. The simulations analyzed here, however, assume premiums for the MTF- 
based HMO in the peacetime case are set at a level that would yield an MTF system somewhat 
larger than the current system. Thus, in the size-to-peacetime case, about two-thirds of non- 
active-duty beneficiaries would be assumed to -choose the MTF-based HMO. In the wartime 
case, these individuals would choose the DoD-sponsored civilian fee-for-service or HMO plans, 
or plans offered by their employers. 

Table 9 compares the costs of the DoD medical program under the size-to-peacetime and 
size-to-wartime cases for the three financial arrangements defined previously. The top row of 
the table repeats the estimates presented earlier in Table 8; the bottom row presents cor- 
responding estimates of the cost of a DoD direct care system sized against the wartime mission. 
The estimates for the two cases follow the same pattern: costs are highest under "DoD pays," 
lowest under "non-DoD employer pays," and fall somewhere in between for "sponsor pays." As 
the explanation of the pattern for the wartime case parallels that offered earlier for the peacetime 
case, no further comment on this aspect of the estimates is given. 

The new element that appears in Table 9 lies in the comparison of costs under the 
wartime and peacetime sizing rules. Under "sponsor pays," the estimated cost of the DoD health 
program is lower if the system is sized to meet wartime requirements. Under "DoD pays" and 
"non-DoD employer pays," however, sizing to peacetime demand reduces, although only slightly, 
the estimated cost of the DoD medical program.^ This cost advantage could increase as DoD 
implements managed care and capitation budgeting (see Box 12). 



^^The cost advantage of sizing to peacetime requirements in the "non-DoD employer pays" case is somewhat 
larger than in the "DoD pays" case because the employer-pays calculation reflects premium payments to DoD on 
behalf of Medicare-eligible beneficiaries who enroll in MTF-based HMOs. 
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Table 9. 

Effect of Premium-Sharing on Costs of Sizing 
to Peacetime or Wartime Requirements 
(in billions of dollars) 





Sponsor 
Pays 


DoD 
Pays 


Non-DoD 

Employer Pays 


Size to Peacetime 
Requirement 


10.4 


12.7 


6.5 


Size to Wartime 
Requirement 


8.6 


12.9 


7.4 
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Box 12. 
Cost Reductions from 
Managed Care 

The principal impetus behind managed caic, accotding to a June 1992 Congressional Budget Office (CBO) memoranduin. is a 
desire to improve quality and reduce costs by eliininating unnecessary or inappropriate care. Using established guidelines, 
managed care employs utiiiution review (UR) and feedback lo physicians to achieve lis ends. Forms of managed care are health 
maintenance organizations (HMOs), preferred provider organiaations (PPOs). point-of-servicc (PCS) plans offering choices lo 
patients, and fee-for-servioe (FFS) plans that impose utilizabon controls. 

Evidence that unnecessary or inappropriate caie is sometimes administered is provided in a 1987 paper from the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, cited in the CBO analysis. In certain procedures studied, one>third of the care administered was 
deemed inappropriate. A potential thus exists for managed care to woric. but how successfully it has met this end is an open 
question. Indeed, the available evidence suggests that the different forms of managed care vary considerably in their effectiveness. 

The goal of the Etepanmcnt's managed care and capitation budget initiatives is to change incentives so that DoD facilities function 
more efficiently and iheir utilization rales are reduced to levels found in civilian HMOs. IDA estimated the costs of the MTF 
system in the size-to-peacetimc case based on utilization levels (provided by RAND) that approximate the lower per capita rates 
of civilian HMOs. These analyses imply that the direct costs of care could fall by i*out $7(X) million annually. In addition, the 
Department would have an opportunity to reduce MTF capacity and the size and number of graduate medical education programs, 
perhaps saving in excess of another SI billion annually. 
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The reversal is explained by the different assumptions regarding who pays the employer*s 
share for treatment received through the DoD system by beneficiaries who have third-party 
insurance (that is, insurance obtained through a non-DoD employer). Under "sponsor pays," as 
an MTF expansion pulls such people into the DoD system, DoD pays costs that would otherwise 
be borne by the third-party insurer. Under the other two alternatives, however, there are only 
minor shifts in cost to or from DoD, or the employer is responsible for the employer's share of 
cost, regardless of where treatment is obtained.^ 



difference between the wartime and peacetime cases under "DoD pays" and "non-DoD employer pays" 
could not be expected to be in proportion to the cost advantage attributed to MTFs in Section IV because many DoD 
beneficiaries will elect civilian plans even if the MTF system is sized to peacetime demand. Moreover, ensuring 
that costs are appropriately billed to third-pany insurers does not eliminate the utilization component of the demand 
effect, part of which is due to the tendency of beneficiaries to utilize the free care provided by MTFs somewhat more 
intensively then they do care subject to copayments and deductibles. 
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SECTION VL CONCXUSION 



It is generally agreed that DoD's direct care system should be large enough to support the 
wartime mission ' The requirements of that mission are now much smaller than they were during 
the Cold War. This presents a new question to the Department of Defense: Is it cost-effective 
to maintain a direct care system that is sized to a peacetime demand that is much larger than the 
requirements of combat? Put another way, should DoD make or buy that portion of the health 
care required by its beneficiaries in peacetime that exceeds the care that would be provided in 
MTFs if the DoD system were sized to meet wartime requirements? This report follows two 
paths in resolving this issue: Sections m and IV examine the "make or buy" question within the 
context of the current arrangements for assigning financial responsibility for the employer share 
of health care costs. Section V discusses the impact of single-plan enroUment and alternative 
assignments of employer financial responsibility. 

Both paths lead to the same essential element of the makeA>uy question: Can the 
Department effectively manage the demand effect associated with expanding access to the MTF 
system? If so. DoD could cost-effectively size the MTF system to peacetime demands for care. 
If not. the cost-effective solution for DoD is to size the MTF system to wartime requirements and 
buy peacetime care from civilian providers. * 

Two sources of the demand effect arc identified in the report. First, beneficiaries with 
third-party health insurance are likely to make greater use of MTFs if these facilities become 
more accessible; as a result, DoD's costs would rise significantly. Under current procedures, 
however, very little additional revenue could be obtained from third-party insurers to offset the 
additional costs. Section V estimates that $3.9 billion in revenues (the difference in Table 8 
between $10.4 billion in costs under "sponsor pays" and $6.5 billion under "non-DoD employer 
pays") could be generated annually if civilian employers of DoD beneficiaries were responsible 
for the employer portion of these individuals* insurance premiums. Second, a combination of 
beneficiary responses to free care and provider incentives within the MTF system causes 
utilization of DoD health care services to be much higher per capita than comparable rates under 
civilian health plans. RAND and IDA estimate (Box 12) that reducing utilization levels per 
capita to those of civilian HMOs could reduce DoD costs by $700 million. Thus, the impact of 
the third-party insurer component of the demand effect is about five times larger than that of the 
utilization component. 

The increase in utiUzation caused by provider incentives and beneficiary behavior is an 
important problem which DoD is attempting to solve. Capitation budgeting and managed care 
hold great promise for reducing the costs of care within the DoD system. The cost reductions 
that can reasonably be expected are insufficient, however, under a "sponsor pays" system to make 
the size-to-peacetime case the cost-effective one for DoD. 
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Thus, sizing to peacetime lequiiements cannot be the cost-effective alternative unless DoD 
can manage the dominant component of the demand effect~the financial implications of non- 
payment to DoD by third-party insurers for care provided to DoD beneficiaries who are enrolled 
in third-party health plans. Since 1988, DoD has been authorized by statute to bill third-party 
insurers (except Medicare) for trcatnaent provided in the DoD system. The revenues collected 
under this authority are very small, and significant hurdles remain in executing that mandate 
effectively. Current practice, then, closely approximates a "sponsor pays" system. The cleanest 
response hes in the implementation of single-plan enrollment, which would fix responsibility 
(either with DoD or non-DoD employers) for the employer share of health costs of DoD 
beneficiaries who are employed outside the Department. Making non-DoD employers responsible 
for these expenses would reduce DoD costs significantly and make the size-to-peacetime case the 
cost-effective option for the Department. Assigning DoD responsibility for the health care costs 
of its employed beneficiaries would entail a significant increase in DoD expenditures, but the 
(marginally) cost-effective response to that decision would, again, be to size to peacetime 
requirements. 

Discussions of demand effects, the relative cost-effectiveness of MTFs and CHAMPUS, 
employer mandates, and Medicare subvention have been a part of the debate over the DoD 
medical system for some time. Work done for this study has added a more careful accounting 
of the full costs of DoD medical facilities, a quantitative assessment of what drives DoD health 
care costs, identification of the policy implications of that assessment, and an analysis of the 
salient aspects of single-plan enrollment for the fiiture costs of the DoD medical system. The 
primary contribution of this report is in identifying management of the demand effect as the key 
to controlling DoD medical costs. DoD can cost-effectively size to peacetime requirements only 
if it manages the demand effect through a combination of: 

• Single-plan enrollment; 

• Assignment of responsibility for the employer share of health care cosls;^ 

• Collection of payments from third-party insurers (including Medicare); and 

• Managed care and capitation budgeting, possibly including copayments and 
deductibles for care received in MTFs. 

If DoD is unable to implement these initiatives effectively, sizing to wartime requirements 
becomes the cost-effective alternative. 



^^If DoD is assigned responsibility for the employer's share of health care costs for beneficiaries employed 
outside the Department, sizing to peacetime requirements will remain the cost-effective option, but the cost of the 
DoD health program will rise dramatically. 
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APPENDIX. ESTIMATING THE PEACETIME REQUIREMENT FOR PHYSICIANS 



This appendix describes in greater detail how the peacetime requirement for military 
physicians is derived from the wartime requirement. What is said concerning the estimation of 
physician requirements is representative of issues faced in other personnel categories. 

The wartime report identified four categories of physicians that support U.S. forces in 
combat: physicians assigned to nonmedical units m theater; physicians assigned to nonmedical 
units out of theater; physicians assigned to medical facilities in theater; and physicians assigned 
to medical facilities in the continental United States (CONUS). The wartime requirements for 
these respective physician categories are discussed in Wartime Medical Requirements (classified 
Secret), prepared as part of this study. 

As noted in Section I of this report, DoD must maintain a somewhat larger number of 
physicians on active duty in peacetime than it needs to meet the wartime requirement. Two 
components of the peacetime military medical establishment are closely linked to the wartime 
mission: 

• Physicians assigned to nonmedical units, either at home or abroad. These 
personnel, who often are referred to as "structure" physicians, remain with their 
units in wartime and arc an explicit part of the wartime requirement. In 
peacetime, some of them work at great distances from MTFs; others (such as most 
CONUS-based structure physicians) are assigned to nonmedical units but worit in 
MTFs, primarily delivering health care to active-duty personnel. 

• A CONUS-based training and rotation base for structure (and a few other) 
physicians. By providing assignments in a clinical setting, these positions help 
medical personnel maintain and improve their skills. In addition, they enhance 
morale by providing relief from assignments outside of CONUS (OCONUS).^'* 
In peacetime, these positions are found in graduate medical education (GME) 
programs, some research programs, and in CONUS MTFs. In wartime, many of 
the personnel occupying such billets are mobilized and sent to medical facilities 
in theater or in CONUS. 

The peacetime requirement for military physicians is shown in Table A-1 in comparison 
with currently programmed FY 1999 physician levels. 



'*It is DoD policy to operate facilities overseas in which active-duty personnel provide care for DoD 
beneficiaries. These individuals also require rotation base support. 
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Table A-1. 
Calculation of Physician Requirements 



Structure and OCONUS MTF Positions 


3,078 


Rotational Positions Required 


1,853 


Total Physicians 


4,931 


Programmed FY 1999 Physician Inventory 


12,586 



The number of rotational positions required is a product of three factors: 

• The number of positions that must be maintained in the training and rotation base 
to support each physician requiring training/rotational support. This analysis 
assumes that each supported physician requires 1.2 positions in the base. 

• The number of physicians who require support by the training and rotation base. 

• The treatment of GME programs. 

It should be noted that the general conclusions related to the requirement for active-duty 
physicians cannot be applied uniformly to the three military departments. There are service- 
specific missions, relating to both wartime and routine operational commitments, that create 
significant differences in total requirements for medical personnel and in the distribution of those 
personnel between the active and reserve components. Additionally, one service may be 
operating a lean peacetime force relative to its wartime requirements, while another may maintain 
a relatively large portion of its force overseas in peacetime, generating a much higher requirement 
for active physicians than the other services. 

Two issues arise in the calculation of training and rotation base requirements. First, the 
current analysis assumes that only those physicians assigned to OCONUS MTFs or to OCONUS 
structure positions require support by the training and rotation base. Roughly 17 percent of Army 
and Air Force physicians assigned to nonmedical units, and Navy physicians assigned "with the 
fleet" or the Marine Corps, meet that standard. The rotation base requirement shown in the table 
above- 1,853-represents a middle ground among conflicting opinions. Discussions are currentiy 
underway within the Department to refme the definition of personnel requiring rotation base 
support. Depending on the outcome of those discussions, the requirement could increase by as 
many as 600 positions relative to the number reported here. 

The other source of disagreement concerning the training and rotation base involves the 
treatment of GME^ This report treats GME as a source of physicians to fiU the traimng and 
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rotation base. As such, GME programs cannot be said to generate an additional peacetime 
requirement in support of the wartime mission, but are included in the base. 

Some assert that GME is an important and separate mission that cannot be satisfied witfiin 
tiie current definition of peacetime support for tiie wartime mission. Currently, about 3,200 
doctors participate in GME annuaUy. Using a rough scaling algoritiim and adjusting for the 
composition of tiie required GME programs, the number of GME physicians needed to support 
just tiie wartime requirement would be approximately 800 annuaUy. These billets would have 
to be added to tiie peacetime requirement identified in Table A-1 if GME were to be treated as 
a separate element of that requirement. 

Military department policies concerning specialty training for physicians differ 
dramatically. Some departments do much less GME in-house. while otiiers do considerably 
more. This disparity in tiie approach to specialty training has no apparent effect on tiie relative 
quality of the physician corps among tiie military departments, and suggests tiiat current GME 
programs tell us very littie about GME "requirements." Granting tiiat argument, however, and 
recognizing tiiat GME programs based only on tiie wartime requirement will be much smaller 
than current programs, one could calculate a GME requirement tiiat is as much as 800 physicians 
higher tiian the figure reported in Table A-1. Such an adjustment would raise the total 
requirement from 4,931 to 5,731 physicians, «r about 46 percent of tiie physician inventory 
currentiy programmed for FY 1999. 

The main purpose for pursuing tiiis analysis is to assess whether a significant fraction 
of tiie current military medical establishment should be subject to tiie make/buy decision. The 
answer is clearly "yes." Additions to the wartime requirement of the size likely to be argued 
persuasively by various observers do not change the central conclusion of the analysis: about 
half of the currentiy progranuned number of physicians cannot be justified on the basis of 
wartime requirements and should be subjected to a cost-effectiveness standard. 
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comments made by survey respondents. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



ES.1 BACKGROUND 

The Congress, through enactment of the National Defense Authorization Act for 
Fiscal Years 1992 and 1993, Section 733, directed the Department of Defense to conduct 
a survey of military medical care beneficiaries regarding the quality and availability of 
health and dental care. According to the National Defense Authorization Act, '"the study 
required by Sec. 733, subsection (a), shall ... include a survey of members of the Armed 
Forces and covered beneficiaries in order to — 

(1) determine their access to and use of inpatient and outpatient health care 
services in the military medical care system 

(A) by source of care and source of payment, including private sector health 
insurance; and 

(B) in relation to civilian sector standards established for particular clinical 
services. 

(2) determine their attitudes and the extent of their knowledge regarding 

(A) the quality and availability of health and dental care under the military 
medical care system; 

(B) their freedom of choice with respect to health care providers and level of 
health care benefits; 

(C) the premiums, fees, copayments, and other charges imposed under the 
military medical care system; and 

(D) any changes in the rules, regulations, or charges that characterize the 
military medical care system." 

The body of this report provides detailed analyses in response to the congressional 
tasking. A sunmiary of the results of the report is discussed in the following paragraphs. 

ES^ ACCESS TO CARE 

The survey asked questions concerning four different aspects of access to 
outpatient care: 

• number of telephone calls needed to make an appointment, 

• time between making an appointment and the visit, 

• time spent in the waiting room, and 

• travel time to the facility. 
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The responses to these questions were compared for military' and: civilian faciljlils^ibijoM 
several different beneficiary groups. Access to inpatient care was not cbnsii^erea b'efeaiuse^ 



it is primarily controlled by the health care provider. 



With the exception of travel time to the facility, most beneficiary faniily, 
who used civilian facilities had better access than those who used militaiy i^faGilities 
Because active-duty personnel tend to live closer to military facilities than xlfifelf larfd 
survivors, active^duty personnel have shorter travel times to iriilitary facilitiesj'^ I'^^i 

ft was not uncommon to find large percentages (over 12 percent) of activciduty f^ 
members having to wait over two weeks for an apix)ihtmeht at a military facihtyv This f^p^^ 
to families of officers as well as enlisted; and to sponsors as well as other family'^ rhemb^^ 
Although retiree families also had long times to wait for an appointment at miUtah^^iiit||§, 
this can be attributed to their lower priority for care, behind active-iiuty spo^^pan|^eifi 
family members. There were also substantial nunibers (13 percent of all benei^iane^^^^ 
had to wait over an hour in the waitmg room at mihtary faculties. 

The disparities in access between military and civilian facilities, |^er 
reflectedju respondents* satisfaction withfcei^ain aspgcts of c^re. . These f^^l^iinWdf 



the four 'measures of access just discussed as y/ell as several- jj^thers that arei'inor^ diffigiult 
to measure objectively, including: 

• availability of parkings . ^ 

• hours when facility is open, : > 

• ability to see specialists when needed, 

• ability to use emergency room/services, .^.^ 

• ability to get medical- advice over the phone, and 

• ability to see doctor of choice. 

Dissatisfaction with these components of care was considerably*higher for thpse'tifenefiGiariS'^ 




who used military facilities than for those who used civilian facihti6s?. Roughly; a 
active-duty families who used military facilities were dissatisfied with most j-o&^ep 
components (about 10 percent were dissatisfie^^^yith the facility hours and abput|l;^^^enrt 
were dissatisfied with emergency services). Thc'c^rresponding numbers for benefiGiarie^^^ 



-mi 



used civilian facilities generally ranged between 5 and 15 percent. Although ij^liipeffamili;^ 
generally have poorer access to military facilities than active-duty sponsors and^i&eijrti^^fe 

members, fewer retirees expressed dissatisfaction with access. . ^y-^-'t^ 

■■■ :• -.kM 



ES3 KNOWLEDGE OF HEALTH CiiRE BENEFtrS 



Beneficiaries' knowledge of military health care benefits was measured iirfw'TOlS's. 
First, one question asked if beneficiaries knew where to go or whom to cbiualit^f^gei! 



infonnation on various aspects of their health care benefit. Second, a pair of questions asked 
beneficiaries about their current CHAMPUS deductibles and copayments. The choices for the 
latter pair of questions included the currently conect amounts, the amounts before they were 
changed (about a year prior to administration of the survey), and some incorrect choices that 
do not reflect the benefit at any point in time. The responses to these questions provided a 
means for examining whether beneficiaries knew about the benefits pertaining to their status 
and whether they were familiar with recent changes to those benefits. 

As might be expected, knowledge of health care benefits varied widely across 
beneficiary type. Generally, junior-enlisted (E-1 to E-4) personnel knew the least about 
their benefits. This is undoubtedly because this group has the least experience with the 
military health care system. They seemed to know the least about freedom of choice in 
selecting health care providers and about when a Nonavailability Statement is needed. 
(Actually, their lowest level of knowledge was about health benefits after age 65, but it 
was not considered crucial that they know this.) Although senior-enlisted personnel (E-5 
to E-9) and officers seemed to know a lot more about their benefits, they also knew the 
least about freedom of choice in selecting health care providers and when a 
Nonavailability Statement was needed (again, not counting health benefits after age 65). 

Retirees seemed to know less about their benefits than active-duty personnel, 
except junior-enlisted. Retirees knew the least about dental care available at military 
facilities (retirees typically have difficulty accessing dental care at military facilities). A 
surprisingly large number (69 percent) of retirees under 65 did not know about military 
health benefits after age 65. Even retirees over 65 did not have a good understanding of 
the benefits pertaining to their age group; over 40 percent did not know where to obtain 
information about military health benefits after age 65. 

Less than 20 percent of junior-enlisted personnel responded correctly to the 
questions concerning CHAMPUS deductibles and copayments. In no case did more than 
30 percent of any other beneficiary group respond correctly to either question. A plurality 
of beneficiaries responded simply that they did not know what the deductibles and 
copayments were. In most instances, when beneficiaries specified a deductible or 
copayment amount, it was lower than the actual amount. 

JES.4 UTILIZATION OF HEALTH CARE 
ES.4.1 Outpatient Utilization 

Outpatient utilization was measured as the average number of visits per 
beneficiary during a 12-month period. This period is defined as the 12 months prior to 
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the date the survey was completed, and can vary from respondent to respondent since the 
survey was in the field for six months. Beneficiaries were categorized into four groups 
for the purpose of this analysis: active-duty sponsors; family members of active-duty 
sponsors; retired sponsors or survivors under 65 and their families; and retired sponsors 
or survivors 65 and over and their fanodlies. 

Active-duty sponsors were considered separately because they are generally 
required to use military treatment facilities (MTFs). Exceptions may occur when the 
required care is unavailable at an MTF or when private funds or insurance are used, but 
these are relatively rare. Family members of active-duty sponsors, on the other hand, 
have the option of using MTFs or civilian facilities for their care. For certain outpatient 
procedures, however, a Nonavailability Statement (NAS) must be obtained from the local 
MTF before CHAMPUS will pay for them. Retired sponsors, survivors, and their 
families also have the option of using civilian facilities, but are covered by CHAMPUS 
only if they are under 65. The latter category of beneficiary is more likely to live in a 
noncatchment area (more than 40 miles from a military hospital) and to have additional 
insurance coverage than active-duty families. 

Table ES-1 shows the estimated number of annual visits to both military and non- 
mihtary facilities (civilian, VA, and other facilities) for each beneficiary type. All visits 
are counted, regardless of whether they were paid for by the DoD. 



Table ES-1 Average Number of Visits for Outpatient Care by Source of Care 









Retirees and 


Retirees and 








Active-Duty 


Survivors < 65 


Survivors > 65 






Active-Duty 


Faintly 


and Family 


and Family 


All 


Source of Care 


Sponsors 


Members 


Members 


Members 


Beneficiaries 


Military Facilities 


3.1 


3.1 


1.6 


1.8 


2.4 


Civilian Facilities 


0.1 


1.2 


2.7 


4.2 


1.9 


VA Facilities 


0 


0 


.2 


.3 


.1 


Other Facilities 


.1 


.1 


.1 


.1 


.1 


All Facilities 


3.3 


4.4 


4.6 


6.4 


4.5 



Note that the numbers in Table ES-1 are considerably smaller than those derived 
from official data sources. This is because of the way the official numbers are developed. 
For example, visits to separately organized clinics during a medical examination (e.g., 
optometry, physical exam, immunization, etc.) are each counted by the DoD as distinct 
visits. Also, phone calls for medical advice (if documented) are counted as outpatient 
visits. However, it is unlikely that most respondents think of an outpatient visit in this 
manner. A visit to several different clinics during a physical examination is likely to be 
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thought of as a single visit and a phone call for medical advice is not likely to be thought 
of as a visit at all. Therefore, the survey numbers are smaller because the beneficiaries 
and DoD are defining visits differently. 

Among all beneficiaries together, the average number of visits was 4.5 per year. 
This compares with approximately 5 visits per year in the general population. Overall, 
utilization was almost evenly divided between military and non-military facilities. There 
were large differences in utilization patterns across beneficiary groups, however. As 
expected, active-duty sponsors used military facilities almost exclusively for their care, 
averaging slightly over three visits per year. Active-duty family members predominately 
used military facilities, but used civilian facilities for about one-fourth of their care. 
Because of access difficulties to military facilities and residence closer to civilian 
facilities, retirees/survivors and their family members predominately used civilian 
facilities for their care. Retirees/survivors under 65 and their family members averaged 
between four and five visits per year, almost 60 percent of which were to civilian 
facilities. Retirees/survivors 65 and over and their family members used more outpatient 
care than other groups, over six visits per year. Two-thirds of these visits were to civilian 
facilities. 

As for method of payment, the majority of active-duty family members used 
CHAMPUS to pay for care at civilian facilities. A sizable number (about 20 percent) also 
cited using private health insurance or one of the new military health care programs (see 
Appendix B for a description of these programs) to pay for care. The majority of retiree 
families used either private insurance or a combination of private insurance and Medicare 
Part B (depending on whether the sponsor was over 65). Over 40 percent of retirees 
under 65 also used CHAMPUS to pay for their care. 

ES.4.2 Inpatient Utilization 

The measure of inpatient utilization was divided into two components — ^the 
likelihood of being admitted to the hospital and the length of stay in the hospital, both 
during a 12-month period. This period is defined as the 12 months prior to the date the 
survey was completed, and can vary from respondent to respondent since the survey was 
in the field for six months. Beneficiaries were categorized into the same four groups used 
for the outpatient analysis: active-duty sponsors; family members of active-duty sponsors; 
retired sponsors or survivors under 65 and their families; and retired sponsors or survivors 
65 and over and their families. 
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Table ES-2 shows the percentages of beneficiaries hospitalized at both military 
and non-military hospitals (civilian, VA, and other hospitals ) for each beneficiary type. 
All inpatient episodes are counted, regardless of whether they were paid for by the DoD. 



Table ES-2 Percentage of Beneficiaries Hospitalized by Source of Care 



Source of Care 


Active-Duty 
Sponsors 


Active-Duty 
Family 
Members 


Retirees and 
Survivors < 65 
and Family 
Members 


Retirees and 
Survivors > 65 
and Family 
Members 


All 

Beneficiaries 


Military Hospitals 


7.2% 


9.2% 


3.7% 


5.6% 


6.4% 


Civilian Hospitals 


.8 


6.1 


8.5 


15.8 


7.2 


VA Hospitals 


.2 


0 


.8 


1.8 


.6 


Other Hospitals 


.4 


.4 


.6 


.6 


.5 


All Hospitals 


8.6 


15.7 


13.6 


23.8 


14.7 



Almost 15 percent of the beneficiary population was hospitalized at least once 
during the 12-month period prior to the survey. This compares with 7.8 percent of the 
general population who had at least one inpatient episode. Excluding those who used VA 
and other hospitals (only one percent of the population), utilization was almost evenly 
divided between military and civilian hospitals. There were large differences in 
utilization patterns across beneficiary groups, however. As expected, the vast majority of 
active-duty sponsors used military hospitals for inpatient care. Active-duty family 
members also used military hospitals for the majority of their inpatient care, but a 
substantial number also used civilian hospitals. The majority of inpatient episodes for 
this beneficiary group, at both military and civilian hospitals, were for childbirth. 
Retirees/survivors and their family members predominately used civilian hospitals for 
inpatient care, particularly the group with a sponsor age 65 or over. As the latter group is 
older, on average, than the other beneficiary groups, a larger percentage of this group requires 
hospitalization during a year. 

Table ES-3 shows the average length of stay (in nights) at both military and 
civilian hospitals for each beneficiary type. VA and other hospitals are not shown 
because so few beneficiaries were hospitalized there. 



Table ES-3 Average Nights of Stay by Beneficiary Type 









Retirees and 


Retirees and 








Active-Duty 


Survivors < 65 


Survivors > 65 






Active-Duty 


Family 


and Family 


and Family 


All 


Source of Care 


Sponsors 


Membos 


Members 


Members 


Beneficiaries 


Military Hospitals 


5.4 


4.0 


6.0 


7.0 


5.0 


Civilian Hospitals 


2,9 


6.1 


6.4 


8.0 


6.6 
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For all beneficiary groups except active-duty sponsors (who seldom use civilian 
hospitals), stays in civilian hospitals were longer, on average, than stays in military 
hospitals. This disparity persisted even when the reason for the hospitalization was taken 
into account (there could, however, be a great deal of variation in the scope and severity 
of the problem treated). As expected, retirees and survivors over 65 and their families 
had the longest average stays. 

Regarding method of payment, the patterns were very similar to those for 
outpatient care. The large majority of active-duty family members used CHAMPUS to 
pay for care at civilian hospitals. Almost 10 percent of senior-enlisted (E-5 to E-9) 
families and over 10 percent of officer families used private health insurance to pay for 
inpatient care. The majority of retiree families used either private insurance or a 
combination of private insurance and Medicare (depending on whether the sponsor was 
over 65). Over 50 percent of retirees under 65 also used CHAMPUS to pay for their care. 

ES.5 SATISFACTION WITH HEALTH CARE 

ES.5.1 Satisfaction With Outpatient Care 

Satisfaction with outpatient care was determined from the responses to questions 
asking the beneficiary to rate the facility and staff with regard to a number of different 
factors. There was also a question addressing overall satisfaction. All questions were 
directed to the most recent visit for outpatient care, provided it was within the last six 
months. This period of time was considered long enough to allow for a sufficient number 
of responses while not placing undue burden on beneficiaries' recall abilities. Because 
respondents were asked to evaluate their most recent visit only, the ratings for military 
and civilian facilities were made by different beneficiaries. 

Overall satisfaction was high for both military and civilian facilities across all 
beneficiary groups. For active-duty families who used military facilities, the rate of 
satisfaction (either "very satisfied" or "satisfied") ranged from 73 percent for junior- 
enlisted (E-1 to E-4) families to 83 percent for officers. The corresponding range for 
active-duty families who used civilian facilities was 86 to 90 percent. Retiree families 
experienced the highest levels of satisfaction with military facilities of all the beneficiary 
groups. This may seem surprising in light of this group*s poorer access to military 
facilities and its expressed dissatisfaction with various aspects of outpatient care. It may 
be that the primary source of this group*s overall satisfaction is the free care provided at 
military facilities. 
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ES.5.2 Satisfaction With Inpatient Care 

Satisfaction with inpatient care was determined from the responses to questions, 
parallel to those for outpatient care, asking the beneticiary to rate the hospital and staff 
with regard to a number of different factors. There was also a question addressing overall 
satisfaction. All questions were directed to the most recent hospitalization, provided it 
was within the last 12 months. This was a longer period of time than allowed for 
outpatient visits because hospitalizations are far more infrequent and because it is easier 
to recall an inpatient episode. Because respondents were asked to evaluate their most 
recent hospital stay only, the ratings for military and civilian hospitals were made by 
different beneficiaries. 

Patterns of satisfaction with inpatient care were similar to those for outpatient 
care, except that overall levels were higher. For active-duty families, the satisfaction rate 
(either "very satisfied" or "satisfied") for those who used military hospitals ranged from 
81 percent for senior-enlisted (E-5 to E-9) to 86 percent for officers. The corresponding 
range for those who used civilian hospitals was 84 to 90 percent. Again, retiree families 
experienced the highest levels of satisfaction with military hospitals of all the beneficiary 
groups. In fact, a substantially higher percentage of over-65 retiree families stated they 
were "very satisfied" with military hospitals (68 percent for military hospitals versus 50 
percent for civilian hospitals). This difference in satisfaction was apparent throughout the 
various components of inpatient care as well. 

ES.5.3 Satisfaction With Dental Care 

Satisfaction with dental care was determined in a manner similar to that for 
outpatient and inpatient care. The family member with the most recent dental visit 
(within the last 6 months) was asked to rate various aspects of dental care as well as to 
give an overall rating. Although the majority of beneficiary families were either satisfied 
or very satisfied with dental care (from 67 percent for retirees and survivors under 65, to 
84 percent for officers), overall satisfaction with dental care at military facilities was 
lower than for either inpatient or outpatient care. Beneficiary families also appeared to be 
more polarized regarding dental care, as evidenced by a high rate of dissatisfaction 
("dissatisfied" or "very dissatisfied") ranging from 7 percent for officers to 23 percent for 
retirees and survivors under 65. 

The satisfaction rate with civilian facilities was substantially higher, particularly 
for retirees and their families. (Access to dental care at miUtary facilities by retirees and 
family members is quite limited.) The group most dissatisfied with dental care at military 
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facilities — ^retirees and survivors under 65 — ^was one of the most satisfied (91 percent) 
with the care received at civilian facilities. Overall satisfaction with civilian facilities 
ranged from 84 percent for junior-enlisted families to 92 percent for retirees and survivors 
age 65 and over. 

ES.6 ANALYSIS OF COMMENTS 

Enclosed with each questionnaire was a Comment Sheet for any written 
comments respondents cared to make. A sample of 4,678 respondents' comments was 
analyzed. Approximately 34 percent of the sample wrote conmients. The issues outlined 
in the respondent conmients were primarily negative in nature. About a third of those 
writing comments were dissatisfied or very dissatisfied with their military medical 
benefits, whereas of those not writing conmients, only about one-eighth were dissatisfied 
or very dissatisfied. 

Concerns frequentiy mentioned by respondents included: inadequate dental care, 
inadequate resources and specialists available at health-care facilities, excessive waiting 
periods associated with obtaining appointments, rude or unresponsive attitudes of health- 
care providers and/or staff, and difficulties in obtaining medications and dealing with 
pharmacies. 

It is important to note that respondents were not entirely negative. Comments 
were often coupled with suggestions and recommendations on how to improve the 
military health care system. 
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1.0 INTRODUCTION 



1.1 CONGRESSIONAL MANDATE 

The Congress, through enactment of the National Defense Authorization Act for 
Fiscal Years 1992 and 1993, Section 733, directed the Department of Defense (DoD) to 
conduct a comprehensive review of the military medical care system, private sector 
alternatives, and beneficiary attitudes and knowledge regarding the quality and 
availability of health and dental care. According to the National Defense Authorization 
Act, "the study required by Sec. 733, subsection (a), shall ... include a survey of members 
of the Armed Forces and covered beneficiaries in order to — 

(1) determine their access to and use of inpatient and outpatient health care 
services in the militaiy medical care system 

(A) by source of care and source of payment, including private sector health 

insurance; and 

(B) in relation to civilian sector standards established for particular clinical 
services. 

(2) determine their attitudes and the extent of their knowledge regarding 

(A) the quality and availabiUty of health and dental care under the military 
medical care system; 

(B) their freedom of choice with respect to health care providers and level of 
health care benefits; 

(C) the premiums, fees, copayments, and other charges imposed under the 
military medical care system; and 

(D) any changes in the rules, regulations, or charges that characterize the 
military medical care system." 

The congressional tasking was analyzed, and it was determined that a number of 
issues could be addressed only by the survey. These issues received the highest priority. 
Other issues could be addressed either by the survey or by other means. Many of these 
issues were also included in the survey. The decision on inclusion was based on the 
potential length and complexity of the questionnaire. 

1.2 SURVEY REQUIREMENTS 

In addition to the congressional mandate, there were other reasons why a survey of 
beneficiaries was needed. The last comprehensive survey of beneficiaries was conducted in 
1984, over nine years ago. Since 1984, many significant changes have been made to the 
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Military Health Services System (MHSS). These include cost containment measures such as 
paying civilian hospitals according to diagnosis-related groups,' financial changes for 
beneficiaries such as higher CHAMPUS (Civilian Health and Medical Program of the 
Uniformed Services) outpatient deductibles and copayments, and changes in the 
administration and delivery of health care designed to reduce costs to both the government and 
the beneficiary. 

Another vital function of the survey is to provide data on utilization levels by 
beneficiary class. Some gaps in the MHSS health care utilization data sources, 
particularly for outpatient care, cannot be filled practically from other sources. DoD has 
access to data on utilization of military health facilities and CHAMPUS-reimbursed 
utilization levels. However, the extent to which beneficiaries use the civilian system for 
health care not paid for by DoD is unknown. 

Knowledge of utilization levels helps in responding to issues that arise about the 
consumption of care by military beneficiaries relative to non-beneficiaries. Do military 
beneficiaries consume more health care than civilians outside the MHSS? If so, are there 
reasons such as military requirements (pre-fiight physicals, occupational injury) for these 
differences? 

Utilization information also is important in forecasting future demand for DoD-funded 
health care. For budgetary planning, DoD might fmd it usefiil to be able to predict utilization 
on the basis of personnel characteristics. F6r people with other coverage, DoD is the payer of 
last resort, which means that an increase in unemployment or in jobs without health benefits 
can increase demand for DoD-fmanced care. 

1.3 QUESTIONNAIRE DESIGN PROCESS 

The questionnaire was designed in five phases: 

• fi^mework development, 

• initial design, 

• iterative revision, 

• pretest, and 

• final revision and approval. 

The framework development phase began with a meeting with the Survey 
Working Group to define goals. Project staff included staff members from the Office of 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Personnel and Readiness) [OASD(P&R)], Institute 



This is a classification scheme for standardizing and limiting payments for inpatient care used by 
Medicare and other civilian payers. 
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for Defense Analyses (IDA), Vector Research Incorporated (VRI), and consultants. The 
project staff worked closely with the joint Survey Working Group, which consisted of 
representatives from the Office of the Secretary of Defense (OSD), the military Services, 
and the Office of Management and Budget (OMB). OASD(P&R) staff, working with 
IDA, identified additional issues and held individual meetings with the Survey Working 
Group members to solicit any additional issues or questions they felt were important to 
include in the questionnaire. Table 1.1 shows the Health Care Survey issues that were 
contained in the congressional mandate as well as those identified by project staff. 

Table 1.1. DoD Health Care Survey Issues 

A. Congressional issues: 

1. Access to and use of inpatient and outpatient health care 

services. 

2. Attitudes and knowledge regarding mihtary health care 
benefits and services. 

B. Other Issues: 

1. Valuation of health care benefits. 

2. Utilization of preventive health care services. 

3. Satisfaction with obstetrical/gynecological (OB/GYN) 

services. 

4. Expected utilization of health care facilities in the future. 

5. Hypothetical use of new kinds of health plans. 

Because the purpose of this section is to describe the considerations that influenced the 
survey design process, all issues that were considered are shown m Table 1.1. However, this 
report deals only with the analysis of the congressional issues. 

The design phase began with the collection and review of related survey 
instruments. Next, questions were selected and adapted from other surveys that related to 
the issues identified in Table 1.1. Additional questions were constructed as necessary to 
cover all the issues. 

Once all the essential issues were covered, an initial draft of the questionnaire was 
developed. The order of the questions was changed to improve the question flow for the 
respondent. This meant moving from simpler to more complex questions and moving 
from less sensitive to more sensitive topics. Questions were consolidated by grouping 
together those that had similar topics and response patterns, and the questions were 
grouped by subject area. Project staff then put together a draft questionnaire for review. 

The next stage was iterative revision. The questionnaire was provided to the 
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Survey Working Group and the Integration and Study Management Group (the latter was 
responsible for overseeing and coordinating the efforts of researchers involved in the 
evaluation of the cost of wartime and peacetime medical care, the survey of military 
medical care beneficiaries, and an assessment of the quality of medical care provided to 
beneficiaries) for comment. In response to those comments, wording was revised, 
questions rearranged into a logical order, and additional "skip logic" devised to route 
respondents around items that did not apply to them. 

Next, the questionnaire was pretested at three different sites with a variety of 
respondents. The pretest results are described in section 1.4. The questionnaire was 
revised to reflect the lessons learned fix)m the pretests. 

The final stage was the final approval and revision. After a final review within 
OSD, the instrument was sent to the Defense Manpower Data Center (DMDC) for 
printing and distribution. The final instrument is described in section 1.5 and is 
reproduced as Appendix A. The plan for drawing the sample of approximately 45,000 
potential respondents is described in section L6, the survey operations in section 1.7, and 
the preparation for analysis in section 1.8. 

1.4 PRETEST RESULTS 

Once an acceptable version of the questionnaire was developed, the questionnaire 
was ready for pretesting. The purpose of pretesting is to make sure respondents are 
interpreting the questionnaire as the authors intended. The interpretation of questions and 
the range of choices offered is explored as well as the clarity of instructions and 
appropriateness of the reading level. The questionnaire was pretested at Charleston, 
South Carolina (Navy/Marine Corps), on July 16-17, 1992; Fort Knox, Kentucky (Army), 
on July 24, 1992; and Dover, Delaware (Air Force), on August 4, 1992. The Service 
representatives on the Survey Working Group recommended the sites and asked the 
medical commanders at the sites to recruit pretest respondents for separate meetings of 
officers, enlisted personnel, and retirees. The total pretest population included 27 
officers, 47 enlisted personnel, and 46 retirees. 

At each meeting, respondents were asked to fill out the questionnaire, marking any 
questions or instructions that were difficult to understand, incomplete (i.e., did not have the 
fiill range of possible answers), or missed the point. After the questionnaires were completed, 
the OASD(P&R) staff member conducting the pretest went through the questionnaire asking 
for comments about the individual questions. Often, discussion and "stories" accompanied 
questions. As a result of the first two pretests, the questionnaire was revised for the Dover 
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pretest. Most of the modifications to the pretest versions concerned the wording of questions 
and the exhaustiveness and exclusivity of the response categories. 

The wording of questions needs to be clear, direct, and unambiguous. For 
categories of responses to be useful, they must be well-defmed, univocal, exhaustive, and, 
where possible, mutually exclusive. Well-defined means that different researchers 
working independently will sort the same response into the same category. Univocal 
means measuring only one behavior or opinion with a single category. Exhaustive means 
the set of response categories account for all conceivable responses to a particular 
question. Finally, mutually exclusive means a response can be sorted into only one 
category. Often, responses to questions with the instructions "Mark all that apply*' are not 
mutually exclusive. 

The results of the pretest were generally encouraging. All of the problems were 
solved by improving the precision of question wording, by providing additional 
instructions in concise, simple language, and by clearly defining categories and response 
options in accordance with the principles of good category design. The reading level 
established seemed appropriate. Wherever possible, clinical terms were avoided and 
common terms used. Respondents were queried about what they did not understand 
about a question so that ambiguities could be resolved or questions rephrased. The length 
of the questionnaire did not pose a problem for the pretest respondents. Respondents 
completed the items within the 30 minutes established as a maximum. For single 
members without dependents and in good health, the questionnaire took only 10 minutes 
on average to complete. 

1.5 FINAL SURVEY INSTRUMENT 
1.5.1 Overview 

The final survey instrument (reproduced as Appendix A) consists of 109 questions 
organized into the following seven sections plus a Comment Sheet: 

• Sponsor and Family Information, 

• Health Care Benefits, 

• Recent Medical History, 

• Most Recent Visit for Outpatient Care, 

• Most Recent Hospital Stay, 

• Most Recent Dental Visit, and 

• General Information. 

Each of these sections is described below. 
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1.5.1.1 Sponsor and Family Information 

The first 19 questions asked for demographic and geographic information, such as 
family size, location, age, employment status, use of assistance programs, and income. 

1.5.1.2 Health Care Benefits 

In this section (Questions 20-33), the survey addressed CHAMPUS benefits, 
beneficiaries' insurance coverage, and their knowledge of their military health care 
benefits. Beneficiaries whose families are eligible for CHAMPUS were asked about the 
type of coverage they had and who paid for it. Some basic informational questions were 
asked to determine respondents' familiarity with the Military Health Services System. 
All respondents were asked if they know whom to contact or where to get information on 
various aspects of the system such as DEERS enrollment procedures.^ Those eligible for 
CHAMPUS coverage were asked about the level of CHAMPUS deductibles and 
copayments. 

1.5.1.3 Recent Medical History 

The section on recent medical history (Questions 34-49) collected health status 
and health care utilization data. For each family member, questions were asked about 
health status, number of outpatient visits in the last year, number of hospital nights in the 
last year, number of outpatient visits expected in the next year, and whether any inpatient 
stays were expected in the next year. 

To enrich the utilization analysis, more detailed information was requested for a 
"randomly-selected" family member. The selection was made by choosing the person 
with the most recent birthday. In other sections of the questionnaire, questions were 
asked regarding the person with the most recent outpatient visit or hospital stay. For the 
analyses of satisfaction, questions about the most recent visit were asked to elicit 
responses from people who were familiar with the system and had used it recently. 
However, for the analyses of utilization levels, information on the most recent visit is 
biased toward people who have high utilization, and a randomly-selected family member 
is therefore more appropriate. 

1.5.1.4 Most Recent Visit for Outpatient Care 

This section (Questions 50-71) addressed the most recent visit for outpatient care 



The I!>efen5e Enrollment Eligibility Reporting System (DEERS) is a system for maintaining control 
over access to military health care services by authorized persons; enrollment is mandatory for non- 
emergency medical care. 
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for the person in the family with the most recent visit, provided that visit occurred within 
the last six months. Questions asked about the reasons for the visit and the location and 
type of medical facility used. There were also questions designed to objectively measure 
access such as the number of phone calls needed to make an appointment, as well as 
questions about the patient's overall satisfaction with care, satisfaction with specific 
aspects of the facility and staff, time medical professionals spent with the patient, and 
sources of funds used to pay for the visit. 

1.5.1,5 Most Recent Hospital Stay 

This section (Questions 72-89) asked questions parallel to those in the outpatient 
section, but about the most recent hospital stay. Because patients were more likely to 
recall a hospital stay than an outpatient visit, respondents are asked to answer the 
questions if anyone in the family had a hospital stay within the last year. As with 
outpatient care, respondents were asked to rate their satisfaction with the overall quality 
of care and with specific aspects of the facility and staff, to report the type and location of 
the hospital, and to report the sources of funds that were used to pay for the stay. There 
were also questions about whether surgery was performed during the stay and whether the 
patient was admitted from the emergency room. 

1^.1.6 Most Recent Dental Visit 

The section on dental care (Question 90-99) asked about the reason for the most 
recent visit (provided it was within the last six months), the type and location of the 
facility used, satisfaction with aspects of the facility and staff, and overall satisfaction 
with the care received. 

15.1.7 General Information 

This section (Questions 100-109) contained questions that did not reasonably 
belong in any of the previous sections. Respondents were asked about reasons for family 
members not getting health care when they wanted to. and about satisfaction with the 
overall military health care benefit. They were also given a hst of possible concerns 
about military treatment facilities (such as difficulty getting an appointment) and were 
asked if they have any of these concerns. To get respondents* views of alternative medical 
plans, the questionnaire posited two hypothetical choices, a civilian Health Maintenance 
Organization (HMO) and a military HMO, and asked respondents whether they would 
prefer each HMO to the current system, given various charges. Women were asked about 
their satisfaction with specific aspects of obstetrical and gynecological care, including the 
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ability to get routine tests and availability of appointments. Finally, respondents were 
asked who completed the questionnaire, when it was completed, and whether they had 
any comments. 

1^.1.8 Comment Sheet 

A Comment Sheet was enclosed with the questionnaire. The respondent was 
asked to provide some background infonnation on the Comment Sheet plus his/her 
written comments. The results of an analysis of the comments are included in Chapter 9. 

1^.2 Issues Addressed 

The questionnaire was designed to address all the congressionally-mandated 
issues, as well as additional issues that were important to OSD. Table 1.2 contains a 
cross-ieference list of the survey issues and the questions that address them. 

Table ^2 Survey Issues and Related Questions 



Survey Issue 


Survey Question Numbers 


1 . Access to and use of inpatient and outpatient 
health care services: 




(A) By source of care and source of payment, 
including private health insurance 


24, 25, 27-30, 46, 47, 49, 56-67, 71, 78-80, 
82-85. 89, 95-98, 100, 101 


(6) In relation to civilian-sector standards 
established for particular clinical services 


34-38,44,48, 57, 78,81,95 


2. Attitudes and knowledge regarding: 




(A) The quality and availability of health and 
dental care under the MHSS 


20, 26, 68-70, 86-88, 99, 102, 104 


(B) TTieir freedom of choice with respect to 
health care providers and level of health care 

benefits 


20,26 


(C) The premiums, fees, copayments, and other 
charges imposed under the MHSS 


20-23, 68-70, 86-88, 99 


(D) Any changes in the rules, regulations, or 
charges that characterize the MHSS 


21-23 


3. Valuation of health care benefits 


31-33 


4. Utilization of preventive health care services 


45 


S. Satisfaction with OB/GYN services 


103 


6. Expected utilization of health care facilities in 
the future 


39,40 


7. Hypothetical use of new kinds of health plans 


105, 106 
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1.6 SAMPLING PLAN 



1.6.1 Development of Survey Sampling Plan 

Based on related survey analyses and discussions with the Survey Working Group 
members and staff, a consensus was reached that the variables with the strongest likely 
impact on the study outcomes (access, utilization, satisfaction, etc.) are beneficiary 
category, family status (with or without dependents), and geographic region. The 
beneficiary categories are: 

• junior enlisted (E-1 to E-4), 

• senior enlisted (E-5 to E-9), 

• officers (warrant and commissioned), 

• retirees under age 65, 

• retirees age 65 and over, and 

• survivors of deceased service members and retirees. 

Active-duty personnel are required to use military treatment facilities for their care 
unless the required services are unavailable. Family members, however, may use civilian 
medical facilities for most of their outpatient care, and for inpatient care if they reside 
more than 40 miles from a military hospital Junior enlisted personnel tend to be in better 
health and to have lower family incomes than the other beneficiary groups. They or their 
spouses are also more likely to be pregnant. These factors will determine freedom of 
choice in selecting military or civilian health care providers and will affect utilization 
rates. In addition, the military is a hierarchical system based on rank and, consequently, 
paygrade and whether one is enlisted or an officer may affect access to health care. (This 
is not a matter of official policy, but it is a fact of life in the mihtary.) Retirees are older, 
need more health care, and reside farther from military treatment facilities. Once retirees 
reach age 65, they become eligible for Medicare and lose their CHAMPUS eligibility. 
These considerations led to the beneficiary categories given above. 

Over the past several years, numerous military health care initiatives and 
demonstration projects have been implemented across the country. These initiatives vary 
in scope, features, and cost by geographic region. All are designed to save the 
government and the beneficiary money by providing more efficient management and 
delivery of health care services. To facilitate the generation of the sample, a mapping of 
ZIP codes to the proposed regional stratification groups defined by the health care 
initiatives and demonstration projects was developed. Estimates of the beneficiary 
populations in these groups were then produced. Several iterations of the mapping and 
estimating had to be performed, because the resulting population estimates often provided 
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information that led to redefinition of the regional stratification groups. At the end of this 
process, 14 major groups with large beneficiary populations were identified: 

• Army Catchment Area Management (CAM) sites, 

• Army Gateway to Care sites, 

• Navy CAM sites, 

• Air Force CAM sites, 

• CHAMPUS Reform Initiative (CRI) sites, 

• TRICARE (Tidewater region) sites, 

• MTFs in overlapping catchment areas, 

• Southeast region Fiscal Intermediary/Preferred Provider Organization (FI/PPO), 

• PRIMUS/NAVCARE sites, 

• New Orleans CRI-like demonstration, 

• Noncatchment areas, 

• Outside the 50 states, 

• No initiatives, and 

• Shipboard. 

Descriptions of these groups and their associated initiatives are given in Appendix 
B, and the method used to link beneficiaries to the regional stratification groups is 
described in Appendix C. Classifying sponsors by family status, survey region, and 
beneficiary category yielded 73 stratification cells (not all combinations are represented). 
These cells constituted the first stage of the sampling plan. 

The traditional rationale for stratification is to use the reduced variance in 
homogeneous groups to obtain a better estimate of a population parameter (such as a 
satisfaction rate). That was a factor in the decision to stratify by beneficiary category and 
region. In the case of this survey, there is a second reason for stratification — to ensure 
that the sample is large enough to identify any differences in responses among different 
groups. 

1.6.2 Final Sampling Plan 

Tables 1.3 and 1.4 contain the Stage 1 and Stage 2 sampling plans for the survey. 
The total planned sample size was about 45,000. The Stage 1 plan was based on the 
initial framework for the study. A description of the assumptions and methodology used 
to determine the sample size in each cell of the Stage 1 sampling plan can be found in 
Appendix D. The Stage 2 plan was added to accommodate requests for oversampling of 
Army enlisted personnel and reserve retirees. 
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Table 1.3 Stage 1 Sampling Plan 



Without Dependents 



With Dependents 



REGION 



Enlisted 
E-1 to E-4 



Enlisted 
E-5toE-9 



Officers 



Enlisted 
E-ltoE^ 



Enlisted 
E-5toE-9 



Officers 



Retirees 
Under 65 



Retirees 
65 and 
Over 



Survivors 



Army CAM Sites 



590 



590 



590 



590 



590 



Army Gateway to 
Care Sites 






590 



590 



590 



590 



590 



Navy CAM Sites 



590 



590 



590 



590 



590 



Air Force CAM Sites 



CRI Refi!»ns 



590 



590 



590 



590 



590 



590 



590 



590 



590 



590 



Tidewater Region 



590 



590 



590 



590 



590 



MTFs in Overlapping 
Catchment Areas 






590 



590 



590 



590 



590 



Southeast Region 
FI/PPO 






590 



590 



590 



590 



590 



PRIMUS/NAVCARE 
Sites 






590 



590 



590 



590 



590 



New Orleans CRI- 
Like Demonstration 






590 



590 



590 



590 



590 



~ 1 tA-v~"i* 



Noncatchment Areas 



590 



590 



590 



590 



590 



Outside the 50 States 



590 



590 



590 



590 



590 



No Initiatives 



590 



590 



590 



590 



590 



Shipboard 

Total 



590 



590 



590 



590 



8,260 



590 



8,260 



590 



8,260 



7.670 



7,670 



590 



Table 1.4 Stage 2 Sampling Plan 



Army Catchment 
Area 


Army Enlisted 
E-1 to E-4 


Army Enlisted 
E-5 to E-9 


Reserve Retirees 
Under 65 


Reserve Retirees 
65 and Over 


Area 1 


10 


10 




n/- .. .■• .• - • . 


Area 2 


10 


10 






Area 3 


10 


10 


■-■> ■ set ^ 't-- : ' ■ ■'"'k:.;. '■* ■ 'isSi it-T,c! « :A 














Area 38 


10 


10 






Total 


380 


380 


590 


590 



The Stage 1 sampling plan uses the health care initiatives described in Section 
1.6.1 to stratify the active-duty beneficiaries with dependents and the retirees only. The 
remaining categories are active-duty beneficiaries without dependents, and survivors. 
The former are required to use military treatment facilities and are unlikely to be greatly 
affected by the health care initiatives. The latter are relatively few in number and most 
are over 65 without eligible children. It was therefore decided to sample relatively few of 
these beneficiary groups — 590 each of junior-enlisted, senior-enlisted, officers, and 
survivors — and not to stratify that part of the sample by health care initiative. 

The Stage 2 sampling plan adds 760 Army enlisted personnel, stratified by pay 
group and catchment area, to the sample. It also adds reserve retirees as a separate 
group — 590 who are under age 65, and 590 who are age 65 and over. 

1.7 SURVEY OPERATIONS 

1.7.1 Survey Packets 

The fmal comments of the Survey Working Group, the Integration and Study 
Management Group, and the members of the Steering Committee were incorporated into 
the questionnaire by September. An optical scan instrument was then prepared. The 
questionnaire was accompanied by the conmient sheet, a return envelope, a letter from the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Personnel and Readiness) requesting responses, and a 
one-page request that the family member who knew the most about the family's health 
care should assist with the response. 
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1.7.2 Mailings 

The first mailing to active-duty members and retirees sampled was in late November 
1992. Two weeks later, a postcard reminding potential respondents of the importance of the 
questionnaire was mailed to all active-duty members and retirees sampled. Because there 
were delays in the first mailings due to the Christmas season, a second mailing of the 
questionnaire was delayed until late February 1993. This mailing was to those who had not 
returned their questionnaires by the cut-off date (approximately three weeks before the mailing 
date). A separate mailing to survivors took place in early March. Finally, questionnaires were 
mailed for a third time in mid- April to active-duty members who had not responded. 

1.73 Data Reduction 

The questionnaires were scanned using an Opscan 20 optical scanner. Prior to 
scarming, forms were visually reviewed to correct for errors in the completion of forms 
(e.g., forms completed in ink rather than No. 2 pencils or where marks were too light for 
optical scanning). Information from the survey instrument was then matched to the 
population file to ensure that administrative data (military Service, paygrade, beneficiary 
status, etc.) from the population file were available for analysis. 

1.7.4 Response Rates 

The survey questionnaire was sent to 44^93 active-duty sponsors, retirees, and 
survivors eligible for militaiy health benefits. Of these, 7,620 were returned as ""postal 
nondeliverable" (PND), leaving 36,673 beneficiaries who presumably received the survey. 
The large PND rate was due primarily to inaccurate addresses for active-duty personnel 
Nearly 24 percent of questionnaires mailed to active-duty personnel were returned as 
nondeliverable. The corresponding number for retirees and survivors was only 7 percent The 
reason for this discrepancy is that the active-duty population is very mobile (particularly the 
Army and Navy) and it is difficult to keep addresses current on a real-time basis. Of those who 
received the survey, 25,978 responded (any survey that was retumed with at least one question 
filled in was considered a response), yielding an adjusted survey response rate of 71 percent. 

Figure 1.1 displays the response rates for each beneficiary group and Figure 1.2 
displays them by Service. The dashed line in each figure represents the survey average. As 
can be seen, officers and all the retiree groups responded at a very high rate — nearly 80 
percent. Senior-enlisted personnel (E-5 to E-9) responded at close to the survey average but 
junior-enlisted personnel (E-1 to E-4) and survivors responded at a rate of less than 50 percent. 
Historically, junior-enlisted personnel have been a difficult group to capture, largely because 
they are infrequent users of mihtary health care and, consequently, have less interest in fiUing 
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out a health care survey. Although the DoD is very concerned about the opinions and 
experiences of this population, their inftequent use of military health care means they will 
have a relatively small impact on the satisfaction and utilization analyses. Regarding 
survivors, this group received fewer follow-up mailings and consequently responded at a 
lower rate. However, their numbers in the population are so small that they are unlikely to 
have much impact on the satisfaction and utilization analyses. 



100 




Enlisted Enlisted Officers Retirees Retirees Resen/e Reserve Survivors 
E1-E4 ES-E9 < 65 65+ Retirees Retirees 

60-64 65+ 



Figure 1.1 Survey Response Rates by Beneficiary Group 
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Figure 1.2 shows that the retiree samples in each Service responded at about the 
same rate (76 to 80 percent). Within the active-duty sample, the Army and Marine Corps 
responded at the lowest rate (less than 60 percent), the Navy responded at a somewhat 
higher level (66 percent), and the Air Force responded at the highest rate (75 percent). 

1.8 PREPARATION FOR ANALYSIS 

1.8.1 Data Integrity Checks 

Once the survey data file was received from DMDC, integrity checks and cleaning 
procedures were applied to the survey response data. These checks and procedures were 
formulated to accomplish several goals: 

• identify and eliminate contradictory responses; 

• attempt to fill in missing responses to demographic questions based on 
information provided in the remainder of the questionnaire; and 

• prepare the survey response data set for statistical analyses. 

A detailed description of the procedures employed to clean the data is provided in 
Appendix E. 

1.8.2 Weighting 

Survey weights are used to adjust the sample composition so that it more nearly 
reflects the population composition with respect to selected factors. Factors are selected 
if they are believed to have an impact on an outcome of interest (such as the average 
outpatient utilization rate), either in terms of the outcome level or its variance. Proper use 
of weighting can improve the precision of estimates and could possibly reduce 
nonresponse bias to the extent that it is related to the selected factors. All the results in 
subsequent chapters, with the exception of tabulations based on the entire beneficiary 
population and analyses of survey comments, are derived using the survey weights. A 
description of the method used to obtain the survey weights is given in Appendix F. 

1.9 ANALYSES 

The chapters that follow contain a description of the basic analyses from the 
Survey. Chapter 2 contains a description of the beneficiary population; Chapter 3 covers 
access and availability of care. Chapters 4 and 5 cover outpatient and inpatient 
utilization, respectively; Chapters 6 and 7 cover satisfaction with outpatient and inpatient 
care, respectively; Chapter 8 covers dental utilization and satisfaction with care; and 
Chapter 9 describes the analysis of the Comment Sheet. 
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2.0 DESCRIPTION OF BENEFICIARY POPULATION 



The beneficiary survey contains a variety of questions that characterize 
respondent families according to sponsor characteristics (such as sex, race, education, 
marital status, and living quarters) and family characteristics (such as family size, 
employment, family income, health insurance coverage, and health status). This chapter 
summarizes this demographic information. 

2.1 BENEnCIARY STATUS 

Table 2.1 presents the number and distribution of beneficiary families by sponsor 
beneficiary status. There were more than 3.5 million families eligible for military health 
care in 1992, and 53 percent of these families were retiree or survivor families. 



Table 2.1 Composition of FY92 Beneficiary Population 



Beneficiary Status 


Number of 
Families 


Percentage 


Junior Enlisted 


709,399 


20.0% 


Senior Enlisted 


702.905 


19.8 


Officers 


268,068 


7.6 


Retirees Under 65 


1.136.784 


32.1 


Retirees 65 and Over 


541.589 


15.3 


Survivors 


185,872 


5.2 


Total 


3.544.617 


100.0 


Source: 1992 DoD Health Caie Survey 



The composition of beneficiary families has changed substantially since the 1984 
DoD Health Care Survey [1], as demonstrated in Figure 2.1. The share of families with 
an active-duty sponsor has decreased from 57 percent in 1984 to 47 percent in 1992. 
Figure 2.2 illustrates that, in 1992, the share of families with an active-duty sponsor 
varied by Service branch, ranging from 43 percent of Air Force families to 55 percent of 
Marine Corps families. 
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1984 BENEHCIARY POPULAHON 




Active Duty 
57.0% 



1992 BENERCIARY POPULATION 




Active Duty 
47.4% 



Source: 1 992 DoD Health Care Survey 
1984 DoD Health Care Survey 



Figure 2.1 Composition of Beneficiary Population 



ARMY 




Active Duty 

46.e% 



NAVY 




Active Duty 
SO.2% 



MARINE CORPS AIR FORCE 

Survivon Sunhnn 
2.5% 4.8% 




Source: 1992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Figure 2.2 Beneficiary Families by Service Branch 

Table 2.2 presents the distribution of sponsors by beneficiary status within each 
survey region. Note that the beneficiary groups presented were selected because there 
were insufficient responses to separate survivor families by age group (under and over 
age 65). Retirees and survivors were separated by those under age 65 and age 65 and 
over because sponsors over age 65 are generally not eligible for CHAMPUS benefits. 
Beneficiaries over age 65 rely primarily on the direct care system and Medicare for their 
health care. These beneficiary groups are used throughout the remainder of this chapter. 
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Table 2.2 Sponsor's Beneficiary Status by Survey Region 
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Non-Catchment Areas 


2.9 


4.7 


1.8 


58.1 


32.5 


Outside the U.S. 


42.1 


39.2 


11.3 


5.5 


2.0 


Navy CAM 


16.8 


23.6 


5.9 


40.1 


13.7 


Air Force CAM 


6.9 


8.7 


3.5 


52.3 


28.6 


No Initiatives 


18.3 


18.9 


8.7 


37.0 


17.1 


Shipboard FPOs 


52.0 


39.6 


8.4 


0.0 


0.0 


Source: 1992 DoD Health Care Survey 



2.2 SPONSOR'S SEX 

The overwhelming majority, more than 93 percent, of sponsors were male. Table 

2.3 shows that the percentage of active-duty sponsors who were male was less than that 
of retirees and that there were fewer male sponsors among the junior-enlisted (84 percent) 
than the senior-enlisted (92 percent) or officers (90 percent). 



Table 2.3 Sponsor's Sex by Beneficiary Status 



Sponsor's Sex 


Junior 
Enhsted 


Senior 
Enlisted 


Officers 


Retirees 
Under 65 


Retirees 
65 and Over 


All 

Beneficiaries 


Male 


84.0% 


91.6% 


90.0% 


98.4% 


98,3% 


93.3% 


Female 


16.0 


8.4 


10.0 


1.5 


1.7 


6.7 


No response 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1 


0.1 


0.0 



Source: 1992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 2 - "Is the sponsor: (l)Male (2) Female?' 



23 SPONSOR'S RACE /ETHNICITY 

Table 2.4 displays the ethnic composition (Hispanic/Spanish origin or descent) of 
each beneficiary group. The proportion of Hispanic sponsors is clearly larger in the 
younger/less-senior beneficiary groups. 
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Table 2.4 Sponsor's Ethnicity by Beneficiary Status 


Sponsor^s 


Junior 


Senior 




Retirees 


Retirees 


All 


Ethnicity 


Enlisted 


Enlisted 


Officers 


Under 65 


65 and Over 


Beneficiaries 


Hispanic 


9.9% 


7.4% 


4.3% 


3.8% 


2.4% 


5.6% 


Non-Hispanic 


87.7 


91.0 


94.7 


93.9 


92.7 


91.9 


No response 


2.5 


1.6 


1.0 


2.3 


4.9 


2.5 



Source: 1992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 4 - "Is the sponsor of Hispanic/Spanish origin or descent?' 



Table 2.5 displays the racial composition of each beneficiary group. A larger 
percentage of officers (89 percent) responded "White/Caucasian" than did the junior- 
enlisted (72 percent) or senior-enlisted (69 percent). 



Table 2.5 Sponsor's Race by Beneficiary Status 



Sponsor's Race 


Junior 
Enlisted 


Senior 
Enlisted 


Officers 


Retirees 
Under 65 


Retirees 
65 and Over 


All 

Beneficiaries 


White/Caucasian 


71.5% 


69.4% 


88.8% 


84.7% 


91.9% 


80.2% 


Black/African- 














American 


13.4 


18.9 


5.8 


9.5 


3.4 


11.0 


Oriental/Asian or 














Pacific Islander 


3.2 


3.9 


2.1 


2.3 


1.1 


2.6 


Native American or 














Alaskan Native 


0.8 


0.6 


0.4 


0.7 


0.5 


0.7 


Other 


7.6 


4.7 


2.0 


1.1 


0.4 


3.2 


No response 


3.5 


2.4 


0.8 


1.8 


2.7 


2.4 



Source: 1992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 5 - "What is the sponsor's race?" 



2.4 SPONSOR'S LIVING QUARTERS 

Table 2.6 shows the distribution of current quarters, and the time spent at current 
quarters, by beneficiary status. An overwhelming majority of non-active-duty sponsors 
lived in civilian housing. For active-duty officers, 69 percent lived in civilian housing, 
while a sizable minority lived in base family housing (22 percent). 

A review of the time spent at the current quarters shows that nearly 22 percent of 
all families responded that they had lived in their current quarters less than 12 months. 
Note that nearly 20 percent of all families did not respond to the question. 
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Table 2.6 Sponsor's Living Quarters by Beneficiary Status 

Retirees and Retirees and 





Junior 


Senior 




Survivors 


Survivors 


All 


Current Quarters 


Enlisted 


Enlisted 


Officers 


Under 65 


65 and Over 


Beneficiaries 


Docs not apply- 














sponsor deceased 


0.4% 


0.2% 


0.1% 


4.4% 


18.0% 


5.0% 


Unaccompanied 














l>ase quarters 


37.3 


9.9 


3.9 


0.0 


0,0 


9.8 


Base family 














housing 


14.5 


30.5 


22.3 


0.2 


0.1 


10,6 


Off-base, military 














provided Itousing 


4.8 


4.2 


2.7 


0.0 


0.0 


2.0 


Civilian housing 














(rented or owned) 


33.6 


50.3 


69.2 


89.6 


70.2 


65.4 


Aboard ship 


6.6 


2.9 


0.8 


0.8 


0.0 


2.0 


Navy lodge 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Otlier 


1.7 


1.2 


0.7 


2.4 


3.5 


2.1 


No response 


I.! 


0.8 


0.2 


3.3 


8.1 


3.1 


Time at Current 


Junior 


Senior 




Retirees 


Retirees 


All 


Quarters 


Enlisted 


Enlisted 


Officers 


Under 65 


65 and Over 


Beneficiaries 


3 months or less 


9.4% 


6.4% 


7.1% 


0.4% 


0.3% 


4.1% 


Between 3 and 6 














months 


13.2 


10.2 


11.6 


1.6 


0.5 


6.4 


Between 6 and 12 














mondis 


23.4 


17.2 


18.4 


3.4 


0.9 


11.3 


Over 12 months 


36.7 


47.6 


48.9 


72.9 


75.2 


58.4 


No response 


17.3 


18.6 


14.0 


21.8 


23.1 


19.8 



Source: 1992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 7 - "What is the location of the sponsor's current living quarters?" 

Question 9 • "How long has the sponsor lived at his/her current living quarters (including aboard 

ship)r' 



2^ SPONSOR'S MARITAL STATUS 

Table 2.7 displays the share of sponsors in each beneficiary group who were 
single, married and living in the same quarters, or married but living in separate quarters. 
Marital status is correlated with age and, as expected, a larger percentage of junior- 
enlisted sponsors were single (52 percent) compared with all other beneficiary groups. A 
larger share of senior-enlisted sponsors were married and living in separate quarters (10 
percent) compared to all other groups, which was due to a combination of their high 
marriage rate and the types of duty assignments received by senior-enlisted personnel. 
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Table 2.7 Sponsor's Marital Status by Beneficiary Status 





Junior 


Senior 




Retirees 


Retirees 


All 


Marital Status 


Enlisted 


Enlisted 


Officers 


Under 65 


65 and Over 


Beneficiaries 


Single 


52.0% 


17.7% 


22.7% 


12.2% 


13.5% 


22.9% 


Married, living in 
same quarters 


39.0 


71.7 


72.3 


82.5 


79.1 


69.6 


Married, living in 
separate quarters 


7.2 


9.7 


4.7 


2.2 


1.7 


4.9 


No response 


1.8 


0.9 


0.3 


3.0 


5.7 


2.6 



Source: 1992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 10 - "Is the sponsor currently married?" 



2.6 FAMILY SIZE 

Table 2.8 presents the number of eligible family members, excluding the sponsor and 
spouse, by beneficiary status and the age of the ehgible family member. Each row of the table 
sums to 100 percent to show the percentage of sponsors who had a given number of eligible 
family members within each age category. In general, for all beneficiaiy groups roughly 70- 
15 percent of the families did not have any additional eligible family members beyond the 
sponsor and spouse. Note that several retiree and survivor families with a sponsor age 65 or 
over identified one or more family members aged 24-64 who were eligible for care. Only in 
special circumstances are children over age 23 eligible for care, so such responses may reflect 
a lack of knowledge of their health care benefits or misinterpretation of the question. 

2.7 SPONSOR'S EDUCATION 

Table 2.9 shows the distribution of the highest completed education level by 
sponsor beneficiary status. Over half of junior-enlisted sponsors had at most a high 
school diploma or equivalent, while the majority of senior-enlisted sponsors had attended 
college, and 92 percent of all officers had completed a four-year degree or higher. The 
distribution of education level for retiree and survivor families was more diverse. 

2.8 SPONSOR'S EMPLOYMENT 

The sponsor's employment, along with the spouse's employment (discussed in the 
next section), especially outside the military, provides opportunities for additional income 
and/or health insurance coverage. Table 2.10 shows the percentage of sponsors that 
indicated each employment status option. Note that each respondent was permitted to 
select more than one response. While 51 percent of retiree and survivor sponsors under 
age 65 worked full-time, less than 4 percent over age 65 worked full-time. 
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Table 2.8 Number of Eligible Family Members Excluding Sponsor and Spouse by 

Beneficiary Status 







Number of Eligible Family Members 




Age of Family Member 


None 


One 


Two 


Three 


Four 


Five or More 


Junior Enlisted 














Under 1 year old 


66.7% 


32.3% 


. 0.8% 


0.1% 


0.2% 


0.0% 


1-5 years old 


29.3 


41.3 


22.5 


5.9 


0.6 


0.5 


o- 1 0 years oid 


62.5 


23.7 


8.6 


3.5 


0.5 


1.3 


iv-23 years old 


on A 
89.4 


6.7 


2.7 


1.2 


0.0 


0.0 


24-64 years old 


77.0 


9.4 


6.1 


2.5 


3.5 


1.5 


Over 64 years old 


98.8 


1.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


All ages 


70.6 


19.1 


6.8 


2,2 


0.8 


0.5 


Senior Enlisted 














Under 1 year old 


87.9% 


10.9% 


0.8% 


0.2% 


0.0% 


0.2% 


1-5 years old 


50.3 


33.4 


13.9 


1.8 


0.5 


0.1 


6-18 years old 


21.3 


25.4 


31.2 


15.4 


4.4 


2.3 


19-23 years old 


93.8 


5.3 


0.7 


0.1 


0.1 


0.0 


24-64 years old 


86.6 


10.9 


2.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Over 64 years old 


99.4 


0.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


A 11 

All ages 


73.2 


14.4 


8.2 


2.9 


0.8 


0.4 


Omcers 














Under 1 year old 


87.8% 


11.7% 


0.5% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


1 -5 years old 


53.3 


29.2 


15.3 


1.9 


0.2 


0.1 


o- 1 0 years old 


26.4 


21.6 


32.5 


13.7 


4.3 


1.5 


years old 


87.4 


10.4 


2.0 


0.2 


0.0 


0.0 


24-64 years old 


91.3 


7.0 


1.3 


0.0 


0.3 


0.1 


Over 64 years old 


99.4 


0.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0,1 


All ages 


74.3 


13.4 


8.6 


2.6 


0.8 


0.3 


Retirees and Survivors < 65 














Under 1 year old 


96.4% 


2.3% 


1.2% 


0,1% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


1-5 years old 


5/. 2 


9.9 


2.2 


0,4 


0.0 


0.4 


6-18 years old 


24.9 


31.5 


26.7 


12.4 


2.2 


2.2 


ly-zj years old 


o4.4 


30.6 


4.7 


0.2 


0.1 


0.0 


24-64 years old 


11.1 


12.4 


6.8 


1.4 


1.4 


0.3 


Over 64 years old 


C\C\ f\ 

99.0 


0.7 


0.0 


0.0 


0.4 


0.0 


All acvAC 

All ages 


/4.y 


14 6 


6Q 




ft 7 


0,5 


Retirees and Survivors ^ 65 














Under 1 year old 


87.5% 


9.0% 


3.4% 


0.1% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


1-5 years old 


84.3 


9.8 


4.5 


1.3 


0.0 


0.0 


6-18 years old 


61.9 


9.1 


21.0 


2.6 


5.4 


0.1 


19-23 years old 


70.2 


9.4 


10.0 


6.8 


0.3 


3.2 


24-64 years old 


28.5 


24.7 


26.3 


10.4 


4.1 


6.0 


Over 64 years old 


94.5 


4.2 


1.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


All ages 


71.2 


11.0 


11.1 


3.5 


1.6 


1.6 



Source: 1992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 16 - "Other than the sponsor and spouse, how many currently eligible family members 
are there in each of the following age groups?" 
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Tabte 2.9 Sponsor's Highest Completed Grade/Degree by Beneficiary Status 



Highest 
Grade/Degree 


Junior 
Enlisted 


Senior 
Enlisted 


Officers 


Retirees 
Under 65 


Retirees 
65 and Over 


All 

Beneficiaries 


Less than 12 years 














of school (no 














diploma) 


0.3% 


0.4% 


0.0% 


2.3% 


7.9% 


2.2% 


GED or other high 














school equivalency 














certificate 


2.1 


4.1 


0.1 


12.9 


ICC 

15.5 


8.2 


High school diploma 


50.1 


28.0 


1.0 


15.6 


16.7 


24.6 


Some college, but 














did not graduate 


35.6 


41.7 


3.3 


25.9 


20.8 


28.7 


2-year college 














degree (AA/AS) 


5.3 


16.0 


3.0 


13.6 


5.7 


10.2 


4-year college 














degree (BA/BS) 


2.2 


5.2 


35.9 


8.5 


9.2 


8.7 


Some graduate 














school, but no post- 














graduate degree 


0.9 


1.6 


15.2 


4.6 


6.5 


4.3 


P<>st-gradu£Ue degree 


0.5 


0.9 


41.1 


11.7 


11.3 


9.3 


No response 


3.1 


2.0 


0.4 


4.7 


6.3 


3.7 



Source: 1992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 6 - "What is the highest school grade or academic degree that the sponsor has?*' 



Table 2.10 Sponsor's Employment by Beneficiary Status 



Sponsor's 
Employment 


Junior 
Enlisted 


Senior 
Enlisted 


Officers 


Retirees 
Under 65 


Retirees 
65 and Over 


All 
Beneficiari 


On military active 
6uty 


96.7% 


97.5% 


98.0% 


0.4% 


0.5% 


48.6% 


Retired from 
military service 


0.4 


1.1 


1.1 


87.5 


88.3 


44.5 


Work 35 hours or 
more per week 


10.8 


9.2 


9.1 


50.7 


3.7 


22.9 


Work 20-34 hours 
per week 


2.0 


1.3 


0.3 


3.8 


1.5 


2.2 


Work less than 20 

hours per week 


0.6 


0.6 


0.1 


1.4 


1.3 


0.9 


Work a variable 
number of hours 
per week 


2.5 


1.2 


0.6 


2.3 


1.6 


1.9 


Self-employed 


0.8 


1.0 


0.3 


9.5 


5.4 


4.5 


In school 


6.1 


4.2 


2.6 


2.8 


0.1 


3.3 


Unemployed, 
looking for work 


0.9 


0.3 


0.4 


5.0 


0.5 


2.1 



Continued on next page 
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Table 2.10 — Continued 



Sponsor's 
Employment 


Junior 
Enlisted 


Senior 
Enlisted 


Officers 


Retirees 
Under 65 


Retirees 
65 and Over 


All 

Beneficiaries 


Disabled, unable to 














work 


A 1 
U. 1 


A A 


U.U 


1 1 

f.3 


7.0 


3.7 


Retired from civilian 














employment 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


9.9 


41.9 


10.1 


Homemaker 


0.8 


1.2 


0.6 


1.1 


1.7 


1.1 


Unpaid volunteer 


1.2 


2.1 


1.3 


4.0 


6.8 


3.3 


Other 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


0.9 


1.2 


0.6 


No response 


2.1 


1.5 


0.5 


1.7 


3.3 


1.9 



Source: 1992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 17 - "What is the current employment status for the sponsor and spouse?' 



2.9 SPOUSE'S EMPLOYMENT 

Table 2. 1 1 shows the distribution of spouse employment status by sponsor beneficiary 
status. Just over 15 percent of junior-enlisted sponsors had spouses who were on mihtary 
active duty. For other active-duty sponsors, 8 percent and 7 percent of senior-enlisted and 
officer sponsors, respectively, had spouses who were on military active duty. Nearly 21 
percent of spouses of junior-enlisted sponsors worked full-time, while 29 percent and 24 
percent of senior-enlisted and officer spouses worked full-time, respectively. Over 33 percent 
of retirees and survivors under age 65 had spouses who worked full-time. 

2.10 FAMILY INCOME 

Table 2.12 displays the distribution within and estimated mean family income^ of 
each beneficiary group. Mean family income ranged from $16,314 for junior-enlisted 
families to $51,222 for officer families. Overall mean family income was $34,151. The 
majority of junior-enlisted families had incomes of less than $15,000. The largest 
plurality of senior-enlisted families had incomes in the $15,000 to $24,999 range. More 
than 75 percent of officer families had family incomes greater than $35,000, while nearly 
60 percent of families with a retiree sponsor under age 65 had family incomes greater 
than $35,000. As military retirees and their spouses retire from civilian jobs, their family 
incomes decline; this is reflected by the more than 20-percent decrease in mean income 
when retiree/survivor families with a sponsor under age 65 are compared with 
retiree/survivor families with a sponsor over age 65. 



Respondents were asked to specify their incomes within predetermined intervals. Mean incomes were 
estimated by fitting a log-normal distribution to the interval counts. The log-normal distribution 
provided an excellent fit to the income data. 
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Table 2.1 1 Spouse's Employment by Beneficiary Status 



Retirees and Retirees and 



Spouse's 
Employment 


Junior 
Enlisted 


Senior 
Enlisted 


Officers 


Survivors 
Under 65 


Survivors 
65 and Over 


All 
Beneficiari 


On military active 














duty 


15.3% 


8.2% 


6.5% 


0.5% 


0.1% 


4.3% 


Retired from 














military service 


3.9 


4.7 


2.9 


1.3 


1.3 


2.4 


Work 35 hours or 














more per week 


20.9 


29.3 


24.4 


33.2 


4.0 


24.0 


Work 20-34 hours 














per week 


9.8 


9.5 


7.7 


7.9 


2.0 


7.2 


Work less than 20 














hours per week 


2.2 


2.9 


4.8 


3.2 


1.3 


2.7 


Work a variable 














number of hours 














per week 


2.2 


3.0 


2.7 


2.0 


0.9 


2.1 


Self-employed 


2.7 


3.6 


5.1 


5.7 


1.8 


4.0 


In school 


12.8 


7.4 


8.8 


2.0 


0.2 


4.6 


Unemployed, 














looking for work 


13.3 


9.5 


5.2 


2.2 


0.5 


4.9 


Disabled, unable to 














work 


0.3 


0.6 


0.3 


3.0 


4,1 


2.2 


Retired from civilian 














employment 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


5.4 


24.6 


7.4 


Homemaker 


31.3 


34.3 


46.3 


40.4 


54.3 


41.4 


Unpaid volunteer 


2.8 


5.4 


12.0 


5.3 


8.5 


6.2 


Other 


1.7 


1.7 


0.9 


0.6 


1.5 


1.2 


No response 


4.8 


2.1 


0.8 


7.2 


15.1 


7.1 



Source: 1992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 17 - "What is the current employment status for the sponsor and spouse?" 



Table 2.12 Family Income by Beneficiary Status 



Family Income 


Junior 
Enlisted 


Senior 
Enlisted 


Officers 


Retirees and 
Survivors 
Under 65 


Retirees and 

Survivors 
65 and Over 


All 

Beneficiaries 


Less than $15,000 


54.3% 


3.4% 


0.3% 


7.2% 


11.0% 


16.2% 


$15,000 to $24,999 


32.4 


41.1 


6.5 


16.6 


26.1 


25.6 


$25,000 to $34,999 


7.2 


32.3 


16.7 


18.6 


21.4 


19.4 


$35,000 to $49,999 


2.0 


16.3 


31.1 


23.5 


17.0 


17.1 


$50,000 to $74,999 


0.3 


3.9 


31.5 


20.1 


12.0 


12.2 


$75,000 to $99,999 


0.0 


0.3 


9.1 


6.2 


2.8 


3.4 


$100,000 and over 


0.0 


0.1 


3.5 


4.2 


2.1 


2.1 


No response 


3.7 


2.7 


1.4 


3.7 


7.6 


4.0 


Est. Mean Income 


$16,314 


$28,425 


$51,222 


$43,876 


$34,887 


$34,151 



Source: 1992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 19 - "What was the total income, before taxes, for the sponsor and spouse over the last 12 
months?" 
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2.11 USE OF ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 

Table 2.13 presents the use of various assistance programs available to military 
and civilian fanulies. Nearly 8 percent of junior-enlisted families received benefits 
through the Women, Infants, and Children (WIC) program and over 4 percent of senior- 
enlisted families received benefits through WIC. Over 25 percent of retiree/survivor 
families with a sponsor under age 65 received Veterans Affairs (VA) disability benefits. 

Table 2.13 Use of Assistance Programs by Beneficiary Status 

Retirees and Retirees and 





Junior 


Senior 




Survivors 


Survivors 


All 


Program 


Enlisted 


Enlisted 


Officers 


Under 65 


65 and Over 


Beneficiaries 


Unemployment 














compensation 


1.2% 


2.1% 


0.7% 


2.1% 


0.3% 


1.5% 


Women, Infants, and 














Children (WIC) 


7.8 


4.1 


0.1 


0.3 


0.0 


2.5 


Worker*s 














compensation 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.6 


0.5 


0.4 


VA disability 


0.2 


0.7 


0.6 


26.7 


15.3 


12.2 


Other disability 


0.0 


0.1 


0.1 


2.9 


1.8 


1.3 


Food stamps 


1.7 


0.5 


0.0 


0.6 


0.1 


0.7 


Aid for Dependent 














Children (AFDC) 


0.0 


0.2 


0.0 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


Social Security 


1.3 


1.0 


0.7 


17.0 


80.9 


21.5 


Supplonental 














Security Income 


0.7 


0.5 


0.1 


1.0 


1.2 


0.8 


Medicaid 


0.4 


0.4 


0.2 


0.9 


3.6 


1.2 


Other 


1.3 


1.2 


0.5 


2.3 


6.2 


2.5 


None 


79.5 


83.3 


91.8 


51.7 


12.4 


59.1 


No response 


8.7 


6.9 


5.7 


6.1 


4.4 


6.4 



Source: 1992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 18 - "Does your family receive assistance from any of the following programs?" 



2.12 INSURANCE COVERAGE 

Table 2.14 displays the percentage of sponsors, spouses, and households that had 
insurance coverage under various health programs. Household coverage means either the 
sponsor or the spouse (or both) is covered. Respondents were permitted to indicate as many 
programs as apphed, and a nonresponse was appropriate for active-duty sponsors as they may 
not be eligible for care outside the MHSS direct care system (only their spouses and children 
are CHAMPUS-eligible). For retirees/survivors under 65 years of age, over 16 percent of the 
households had CHAMPUS supplemental insurance and 36 percent were covered by private 
insurance. Less than 1 1 percent of families with an active-duty sponsor had CHAMPUS 
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supplemental insurance, and private insurance was available in 6 percent, 7 percent, and 5 
percent of junior-enlisted, senior-enlisted, and officer families, respectively. 



Table 2.14 Insurance Coverage by Beneficiary Status 



Sponsor's 


Junior 


Senior 




Retirees 


Retirees 


All 


Insurance Coverage 


Enlisted 


Enlisted 


Officers 


Under 65 


65 and Over 


Beneficiaries 


StandaidCHAMPUS 


34.1% 


36.0% 


30.1% 


66.6% 


4.6% 


40.6% 


CHAMPUS 














Supplemental 


5.9 


3.6 


3.4 


14.5 


2,5 


7.6 


Medicare Part B 


2.9 


1.1 


0.6 


6.8 


66,7 


13.9 


Private Insurance 


3.7 


1.9 


1.4 


32.3 


46.7 


19.8 


Other 


4.3 


1.6 


1.3 


6.6 


13.8 


5.8 


No response 


57.7 


59.9 


67.0 


14.9 


13.0 


37.1 










Retirees and 


Retirees and 




Spouse's 


Junior 


Senior 




Survivors 


Survivors 


All 


Insurance Coverage 


Enlisted 


Enlisted 


Officers 


Under 65 


65 and Over 


Beneficiaries 


StandaidCHAMPUS 


60.59b 


65.3% 


68.6% 


66.0% 


20.4% 


57.4% 


CHAMPUS 














Supplemental 


8.1 


6.5 


12.4 


14.0 


7.5 


10.3 


Medicare Part B 


2.6 


3.6 


1.9 


7.7 


53.2 


13.4 


Private Insurance 


4.9 


7.7 


6.4 


35.0 


45.4 


24.4 


Other 


4.3 


2.7 


2.5 


6.5 


12.6 


6.1 


No response 


31.1 


28.0 


25.4 


13.7 


10.7 


19.6 










Retirees and 


Retirees and 




Household 


Junior 


Senior 




Survivors 


Survivors 


All 


Insurance Coverage 


Enlisted 


Enlisted 


Officers 


Under 65 


65 and Over 


Beneficiaries 


Standard CHAMPUS 


45.0% 


60.5% 


58.2% 


68.8% 


15.6% 


51.6% 


CHAMPUS 














Supplemental 


7.8 


7.2 


10.2 


16.4 


6.0 


10.5 


Medicare Part B 


3.9 


3.3 


1.8 


10.2 


68.1 


17.8 


Private Insurance 


6.0 


7.0 


5.1 


36.3 


51.1 


24.9 


Other 


5.5 


3.0 


2.9 


7.5 


14.6 


7.2 


No response 


45.1 


32.9 


36.4 


12.2 


9.3 


24.1 



Source: 1992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 29 - **Who in your family is now covered by any of the following health insurance programs?' 



2.13 FAMILY HEALTH STATUS 

Table 2.15 presents the health status of sponsors, spouses, and children by beneficiary 
status. In general, officers and their families reported excellent or very good health at a higher 
rate than senior-enlisted and junior-enlisted families. Based on information in the 1991 
National Health Interview Survey (NHIS), nearly 71 percent of the U.S. population age 65 and 
over reported good, very good, or exceUent health [2, p. 112]. For retiree/survivor sponsors 
age 65 and over and spouses, 64 percent and 66 percent, respectively, reported good, very 
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good, or excellent health. Note that 9 percent of sponsors and 7 percent of spouses did not 
reply for retiree/survivor famihes age 65 and over. Thus, for this age group the reported 
health status of military beneficiaries was comparable to the U.S. population overall. Of all 
people age 0-17, aq)proximately 80 percent reported excellent or very good health according to 
the 1991 NHIS, while 78 percent of all military beneficiary children reported excellent or very 
good health, again illustrating that the military population was comparable to the U.S. 
population as a whole in terms of reported health status. 



Table 2.15 Family Health Status by Beneficiary Status 



opunaOl a 


Junior 


Senior 






Retirees 


Ail 


rlcalul olanlS 


Enlisted 


Enlisted 


\jmcers 


unoer dj 


65 and Over 


Beneficiaries 


Excellent 


41.3% 


39.6% 


65.1% 


18.7% 


10.3% 


30.1% 


Very Good 


35.7 


34.8 


lit 1 
24.3 


28.6 


24.0 


30.3 


Good 


1S.3 


18.6 


7.5 


33.0 


30.1 


23.8 


Fair 


3.8 


3.6 


1.4 


12.0 


17.9 


8.6 


Poor 


1.2 


0.6 


0.4 


4.5 


8.6 


3.3 


No response 


2.0 


2.9 


1.4 


3.3 


9.0 


3.8 










Retirees and 


Retirees and 




Spouse's 


Junior 


Senior 




Survivors 


Survivors 


All 


Health Status 


Enlisted 


Enlisted 


Officers 


Under 65 


65 and Over 


Beneficiaries 


Excellent 


31.1% 


25.9% 


49.5% 


16.5% 


7.8% 


21.7% 


Very Good 


35.0 


36.3 


30.0 


29.4 


23.9 


30.8 


Good 


23.9 


26.4 


14.1 


34.9 


34.1 


29.7 


Fair 


6.6 


7.4 


3.5 


12.5 


20.0 


11.1 


Poor 


2.0 


1.8 


1.4 


4.0 


7.6 


3.7 


No response 


1.5 


2.2 


1.4 


2.7 


6.5 


3.0 










Retirees and 


Retirees and 




Children's 


Junior 


Senior 




Survivors 


Survivors 


All 


Health Status 


Enlisted 


Enlisted 


Officers 


Under 65 


65 and Over 


Beneficiaries 


Excellent 


46.0% 


41.7% 


62.0% 


49.4% 


24.1% 


46.8% 


Very Good 


29.1 


34.6 


23.8 


30.9 


29.1 


31.4 


Good 


18.3 


17.8 


11.1 


13.9 


33.1 


16.1 


Fair 


4.3 


4.8 


2.5 


3.1 


9.2 


4.0 


Poor 


2.0 


1.0 


0.6 


2.4 


2.6 


1.4 


No response 


0.2 


0.1 


0.0 


0.3 


1.9 


0.2 



Source: 1992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 34 - "How would you describe the health status of your eligible family members in 
gcneralT* 
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2.14 SUMMARY OF KEY FINDINGS 

This chapter described the characteristics of the population of mihtary medical 
care beneficiaries. The key results are: 

• There were more than 3.5 million families eligible for military medical benefits 
in 1992, the majority of them sponsored by retirees and survivors. The 
percentage of active-duty families declined from 57 percent in 1984 to 47 
percent in 1992. 

• Sponsors were overwhelmingly male (93 percent), with the largest percentage 
of female sponsors (16 percent) among the junior-enlisted. Most of the 
beneficiary families consisted of a sponsor alone or sponsor and spouse. Less 
than 30 percent had other dependents. Active-duty sponsors were a transient 
group, with nearly half of junior-enlisted sponsors indicating they had lived in 
their cuirent quarters for a year or less. 

• Over a third of spouses of active-duty sponsors engaged in homemaking 
activities. Spouses of active-duty sponsors were employed full-time in about a 
quarter of the cases. 

• Among retirees and survivors, a bare majority of the under-65 retiree sponsors 
were employed full-time, and about a third of their spouses were also employed 
full-time, hi the over-65 retiree group, less than 10 percent of sponsors and 
spouses reported full-time or part-time employment. 

• Mean income among all respondents was $34, 151, with j unior-enlisted families 
having the lowest mean income and officer families the highest. 

• Health insurance coverage other than military medical benefits was not 
widespread among active-duty beneficiaries. Less than 1 1 percent of active- 
duty families had CHAMPUS supplemental insurance, and less than 7 percent 
had private insurance. 

• Among retirees and survivors and their family members, additional coverage 
such as private insurance or Medicare was considerably more common than 
among active-duty beneficiaries. 
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3.0 ACCESS AND AVAILABILITY OF CARE 



Key elements of quality in a health care system are access and availability of care. 
Access to and availability of outpatient care were addressed in the survey by questions 
regarding the number of telephone calls required to make an appointment, the time 
between when an appointment was made and the day of the visit, travel time to the 
facility, and the amount of time spent in the waiting room. Results of the analysis of 
access to care are presented in Section 3.1. In addition. Section 3.2 addresses the 
availability of care through questions related to reasons for not seeking care. Section 3.3 
reviews beneficiary concerns about care at military treatment facilities (MTFs). Lastly, 
beneficiaries' knowledge of their health care benefits was reviewed, and the results of this 
analysis are presented in Section 3.4. 

The tables in Section 3.1 are presented such that active-duty sponsors, active-duty 
spouses and children, and retiree/survivor families are distinguished because their MHSS 
benefits are different. In general, active-duty sponsors are restricted to using the direct 
care system, while their spouses and children are eligible for care at MTFs or civilian 
facilities through CHAMPUS. Retiree/survivor families, including the sponsor, spouse, 
and/or children are provided MHSS care at MTFs on a space-available basis only, or in 
civilian facilities through CHAMPUS or Medicare. Retirees/survivor families are 
separated into families with a sponsor under age 65 or a sponsor age 65 and over to 
distinguish beneficiaries who rely primarily on Medicare (sponsors age 65 and over) 
versus CHAMPUS (sponsors under age 65). Questions related to reasons for not seeking 
care, concerns about care at MTFs, and knowledge of health care benefits were directed 
to the family rather than individual family members. Thus, the beneficiary groups 
presented in Sections 3.2 through 3.4 reflect families rather than individual family 
members. Lastly, note that statistics based on fewer than 100 actual responses are not 
displayed in the tables presented in this chapter, and the symbol "-" is substituted in their 
place. 

3.1 ACCESS TO OUTPATIENT CARE 

The following subsections discuss access to outpatient care. Note that access to 
inpatient care is primarily controlled by the health care provider. Beneficiary satisfaction with 
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inpatient care, including some measures of access and availability, is discussed in Chapter 7.0. 
The analysis of access to care was based on responses to the following questions: 

• Question 61: "How many phone calls were made by (or for) this family 
member before getting through to the appointment clerk?" 

• Question 62: "How long after the appointment clerk or receptionist was 
first contacted did this family member have to wait for the appointment 
at the medical facility used most recently for outpatient care?" 

• Question 64: "About how long did it take this family member to get to 
the medical facility used most recently for outpatient care?" 

• Question 65: "After this family member arrived at the medical facility 
used for the most recent outpatient visit, how long was the wait to see 
the doctor or other health care provider?" 

Only responses by families who reported an eligible family member having an 
outpatient visit within six months of completing the survey, excluding visits for dental 
care or prescriptions, were included in this analysis. Note, that since the analysis is based 
on a family member's most recent visit, this is a comparison of beneficiaries who 
obtained care at a military facility to beneficiaries who received care at a civilian facility. 
The survey does not ask respondents for a direct comparison of experiences by a single 
individual for both civilian and military facilities. 

The questions are addressed in the order presented above within the following 
four subsections. 

3.1.1 Telephone Calls Required for an Appointment 

The first aspect of beneficiary access to care considered is the number of 
telephone calls required to set up an appointment. As shown in Table 3.1, nearly 20 
percent of beneficiaries who used a military facility found that several calls were 
necessary or that they were put on hold for a long time when making the appointment for 
care. This occurred less than 5 percent of the time for beneficiaries who chose civilian 
facilities. Approximately 40 percent of beneficiaries who chose either type of provider 
did not try to make an appointment by phone, and fewer than 5 percent of all beneficiaries 
gave up trying to make an appointment by phone and went to the facility in person. 
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Table 3.1 Number of Phone Calls Needed to Make Appointment by Source of Care 



Sponsor 



Spouse/Child 



Sponsor and Family 



Number of Phone Calls 
Users of Military 
Facilities 

Did not try to make 
appointment over the 
phone 

Made appointment with 
1 or 2 phone calls 

Had to make several 
calls 

Gave up trying to make 
appointment by phone 

Don't know 



Junior 
Enlisted 



Senior 

Enlisted Officers 



Junior 
Enlisted 



Senior 
Enlisted 



Officers 



Retirees/ 
Survivors 
Under 65 



67.7% 

22.1 

7.1 

0.6 
2.4 



57.6% 

25.5 

10.9 

4.3 
1.8 



52.9% 

27.6 

12.7 

5.3 
1.4 



25.2% 

36.5 

27.1 

5.5 
5.7 



28.4% 

34.2 

26.3 

5.7 
5.5 



29.0% 

37.4 

24.9 

5.0 
3.7 



23.0% 

39.0 

28.7 

7.2 
2.2 



Retirees/ 
Survivors 
65 and 
Over 



27.3% 

37.5 

27.8 

5.2 
2.2 



All 

Beneficiaries 



39.8% 

31.9 

20.2 

4.9 
3.2 



Users of Civilian 

Facilities 

Did not try to make 

appointment over the 

phone 

Made appointment with 
1 or 2 phone calls 

Had to make several 
calls 

Gave up trying to make 
appointment by phone 

Don*t know 



48.5% 

32.1 

5.1 

1.0 
13.2 



36.9% 

42.0 

6.7 

2.6 
11.9 



35.1% 

49.6 

6.8 

2.6 
6.0 



41.7% 

47.3 

4.7 

2.0 
4.2 



52.4% 

38.6 

4.1 

2.0 
3.0 



43.9% 

43.6 

4.9 

2.0 
5.5 



Source: 1992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 61 - "How many phone calls were made by (or for) this family member before getting through to the appointment clerk?" 



3.1.2 Time Between Contact and Visit 

The second aspect of access to outpatient care examined involves the length of time 
between contacting the appointment clerk and the day of the appointment. Table 3.2 shows 
the tune between making the appointment and occurrence of the visit for mihtary and civilian 
facility users by beneficiaiy category. Beneficiaries who selected a military facility were in 
general less likely to intentionally make an appointment in advance (10 percent of military 
users versus 20 percent of civilian facility users), which may reflect differences in appointment 
scheduling procedures. More beneficiaries who chose a military facility saw a provider the 
same day as or the day after making the appointment. However, more than 15 percent of 
beneficiaries who selected a military facility had to wait more than two weeks (fewer than 6 
percent of beneficiaries who visited a civilian facility had to wait more than two weeks). 

3.1.3 Travel Time to Medical Facility 

Physical access to care, viewed in terms of travel time to a facility, is presented in 
Table 3.3. As expected, active-duty families were located much closer to a military facility 
than were any of the retiree groups. Recall that the table presented compares people who used 
either a military facility a civilian facility, and the travel times do not reflect a comparison 
of the travel time to either type of facility for the same individual. 

In general, the travel time to the MTF for those beneficiaries who chose to use a 
military facility was very similar to that for beneficiaries who selected a civilian provider. 
Some notable exceptions are that nearly 20 percent of retiree/survivor families with a sponsor 
under age 65, and more than 25 percent of the retiree/survivor family members with a sponsor 
age 65 or over, who selected a military facility, traveled more than 45 minutes to reach the 
military facility. This occurred in only 7 percent of the cases for families with a sponsor under 
age 65, and 13 percent of the cases for families with a sponsor age 65 or over, when a civilian 
facility was chosen. This may reflect the willingness of beneficiaries to tolerate a longer 
driving time to receive free care at military facilities. 

3.1.4 Time Spent in Waiting Room 

Table 3.4 illustrates differences in time spent in the waiting room for military and 
civilian facility users. Generally, beneficiaries who used civilian facilities waited less than 30 
minutes more frequenUy than those who used military facilities (76 percent versus 64 percent, 
respectively). In addition, the percentage of beneficiaries who used MTFs and had to wait 
more than one hour was more than twice as large as the percentage of users of civilian 
facilities (13 percent versus 5 percent). Active-duty officer sponsors who used MTFs 
generally had the shortest wait of all other MTF users. 
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Table 3.2 Time Between Appointment Contact and Visit by Source of Care 







Sponsor 






Spouse/Child 




Sponsor and Family 


















Retirees/ 


Retirees/ 




Time Between Contact 


Junior 


Senior 




Junior 


Senior 




Survivors 


Survivors 


All 


and Visit 


Enlisted 


Enlisted 


Officers 


Enlisted 


Enlisted 


Officers 


< 65 


2 65 


Beneficiaries 


Usere of Military Facilities 




















Did not make an 




















appointment 


52.6% 


41.2% 




19.2% 


AOL 


1A /I OK. 


1 D.Z /O 


1 '\ n% 

1 J.UTo 


20.O7O 


Appointment intentionally 




















iiiauc m aavancc 






1 1 R 

1 l.O 


1 1 s 


7 7 


10 5 


1 1 .J 


7rt n 


10.3 


Same or next day 


12.3 


IOC 

l0.5 


12.7 


24.3 


2y./ 


lit c 


17 t 


mo 

1U.7 


on Q 
zU.o 


More than 1 day but 




















thiin n wppk 

IV/OO LI loll O VT ^\irlV 


6.4 


9.1 


7.9 


12.3 


12.4 


12.9 


13.3 


13.1 


11.3 


Between 1 and 2 weeks 


10.1 


8.2 


8.6 


15.5 


11.0 


12.0 


15.2 


17.9 


12.4 






















month 


8.5 


8.5 


13.9 


9.7 


9.1 


9.2 


17.5 


15.1 


11.2 


More than a month 


2.0 


3.7 


5.5 


4.1 


3.9 


4.4 


7 5 

1 lit' 


9.1 


4.8 


Don't know 


n o 


1 .z 


t 1 
1.1 


1 A. 


H.J 


d n 


1.7 


0.9 


7 S 

Z.J 


Users of Q vilian Facilities 




















Did not make an 




















appointment 


— 








Zo.Oto 


£,1 .170 


31 5% 


37 8% 


"^7 


Appointment intentionally 




















inauc in auvaiiu; 








26.5 


16.5 


20.1 


17 Q 


£tJ .V/ 


20.1 


Same or next day 








1 /.J 


1 

1 




7! 1 


1 1 4 


iQ n 


More than 1 day but 




















less than a week 









10.9 


8.0 


10.8 


14.0 


11.8 


12.3 


Between 1 and 2 weeks 








3.4 


7.6 


6.4 


7.3 


6.7 


7.0 


Between 2 weeks and a 




















month 








1.5 


4.4 


4.6 


3.3 


4.0 


3.6 


More than a month 








3.5 


2.2 


1.7 


1.6 


2.0 


1.9 


Don't know 








9.4 


8.7 


4.9 


3.2 


1.2 


3.9 



Source: 1992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 62 - "How long after the appointment clerk or receptionist was first contacted did this family member have to wait for the appointment 
at the medical facility used most recently for outpatient careT' 



Table 3^ Travel Time to Medical Facility by Source of Care 







Soonsor 






Soouse/Child 




Sponsor and Family 




Travel Time to Facility 


Junior 
Enlisted 


Senior 
Enlisted 


Officers 


Junior 
Enlisted 


Senior 
Enlisted 


OfUcers 


Retirees/ 
Survivors 
Under 65 


Retirees/ 

Survivors 

65 and 
Over 


All 

Beneficiaries 


Users of Military 
Facilities 




















15 minutes or less 


73.0% 


60.5% 


52.8% 


59.5% 


52.7% 


49.0% 


24.8% 


16.2% 


48.7% 


16-30 minutes 


17.4 


25.8 


29,1 


26.9 


32.4 


36.7 


40.6 


37.1 


31.2 


31-45 minutes 


4.0 


5.2 


9.1 


8.2 


8.4 


8.4 


14.6 


20.1 


9.6 


46 minutes to an hour 


1.0 


3.6 


4.2 


1.5 


2.8 


2.9 


8.7 


9.4 


4.2 


More than an hour 


3.4 


4.8 


4.8 


3.5 


2.4 


2.6 


11.0 


17.1 


5.7 


Don t know 


1.2 


0.1 


0.0 


0.4 


1.3 


0.4 


0.2 


0.1 


0.6 


Users of Civilian 

Facilities 




















15 minutes or less 








50.3% 


42.4% 


52.0% 


50.3% 


43.3% 


47.5% 


16-30 minutes 








29.0 


39.1 


33.9 


31.7 


33.4 


33.1 


31-45 minutes 








7.2 


11.0 


5.2 


9.3 


9.1 


9.1 


46 minutes to an hour 








4.2 


1.6 


3.5 


3.2 


6.4 


3.9 


More than an hour 








4.5 


2.8 


4.1 


4.2 


6.6 


4.6 


Don't know 








4.7 


3.1 


1.3 


1.3 


1.2 


1.7 



Source: 1992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 64 - "About how long did it take this family member to get to the medical facility used most recently for outpatient care fr(5m the 
location marked in Question 63 above?" 



Table 3.4 Time Spent in Waiting Room by Source of Care 



Sponsor Spouse/Ciiild Sponsor and Family 

Retirees/ 

Retirees/ Survivors 



Time Spent in 

wailing ivooin 


Junior 
enlisted 


Senior 
Enlisted 


Officers 


Junior 
Enlisted 


Senior 
Enlisted 


Officers 


Survivors 
Under 65 


65 and 
Over 


All 

Beneficiaries 


Users of Militarv 
Facilities 




















IS minutes or less 


31.7% 


29.3% 


38.2% 


27.7% 


20.5% 


26.1% 


23 9% 


25 4% 


£,\J.\J /O 


16-30 minutes 


38.4 


35.2 


31.1 


34.3 


38.3 


36.1 


37.9 


44 8 


J 1 .J 


31-45 minutes 


9.7 


12.6 


14.0 


12.7 


13.8 


13.5 


19.1 


16 6 


Id 1 


46 minutes to an hour 


5.6 


7.5 


5.7 


7.5 


8.1 


6 6 


6 X 






More than an hour 


12.9 


13.9 


10.6 


15.4 


14.6 


13 7 




ft f\ 


1 0 c 

1 Z.O 


Don't know 


1.7 


1.5 


0.3 


2.4 


4.7 


4.0 


1.8 


1 ^ 


1 1 
z. / 


Users of Civilian 




















Facilities 




















15 minutes or less 








41.1% 


42.8% 


49.7% 


44.0% 


40.6% 


43.1% 


16-30 minutes 








27.7 


29.9 


28.2 


32.3 


37.5 


32.8 


31-45 minutes 








10.0 


10.0 


8.4 


11.1 


9.8 


10.4 


46 minutes to an hour 








5.9 


3.9 


3.2 


4.4 


4.7 


4.4 


More than an hour 








5.6 


5.9 


5.0 


4.7 


4.2 


4.8 


Don*t know 








9.8 


7.4 


5.4 


3.5 


3.2 


4.4 



Source: 1992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 64 - "After this family member arrived at the medical facility used for the most recent outpatient visit, how long was the wait to see the 
doctor or other health care provider?" 



3.2 REASONS FOR NOT SEEKING HEALTH CARE WHEN WANTED 

The survey presented a series of reasons why family members may not have 
sought medical care in the question below: 

• Question J 01: "During the past 12 months, what were the most 
important reasons that members of your family didn't see a doctor or 
health care provider when they wanted to?" 

Table 3.5 shows the percentage of families who selected each of the given reasons 
for not seeking care. The beneficiary groups are slightly different from those presented in 
Section 3.1 because reasons for not seeking care were asked of the family as a whole 
rather than separately of the sponsor, spouse, and children. Note that 21 percent of all 
families selected at least one reason for not seeking care. Families not selecting a reason 
included families who always sought care when needed, did not seek care in the previous 
twelve months, or skipped the question. 

The most frequently selected reason. 49 percent of all families who selected at 
least one reason, was that "it was too hard to get an appointment," The next three most 
frequently selected reasons were: 

• it might cost too much (24 percent), 

• type of care needed was not covered or not available (24 percent), and 

• didn't want to miss work or school (23 percent). 

Concerning the difficulty of getting an appointment, a comparison by beneficiary 
group revealed that the highest rate was found for officer families (61 percent), followed 
closely by senior enlisted families (58 percent). Not seeking care because families thought it 
may cost too much was less a concern for active-duty families than non-active-duty families, 

3.3 CONCERNS ABOUT MILITARY MEDICAL TREATMENT FACILITIES 

The types of concerns expressed about MTFs are presented in Table 3.6. These 
concerns were solicited through the question presented below: 

• Question 102: "Do you and your family have any of the following 
concerns about Military Medical Treatment Facilities?" 

The percentages in the table are based only on families who selected at least one 
concern (marking more than one concern was allowed). Overall, 16 percent of the 
respondents had no particular concerns with MTFs. 
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Table 3.5 Distribution of Beneficiaries Citing Given Reasons for Not Seeking Care* 











Retirees and 


Retirees and 




Reasons for Not 


Junior 


Senior 




Survivors 


Survivors 


All 


Seeking Care 


Enlisted 


Enlisted 


Officers 


Under 65 


65 and Over 


Beneficiaries 


Didn't have tlie tinoe 


21.7% 


14.2% 


21.8% 


10.1% 


3.7% 


14.2% 


Didn't want to miss 














work or school 


22.8 


24.6 


29.1 


25.6 


2.8 


22.9 


Couldn't get off 














work 


23.5 


15.3 


10.4 


8.4 


1.6 


13.0 


Thought it might 














cost too much 


11.1 


18.6 


14.9 


40.5 


25.1 


24.4 


Type of care needed 














was not covered or 














not available 


17.8 


24.4 


24.5 


29.1 


21.2 


24.2 


Didn't have 














confidence in 














available doctors 


17.0 


18.5 


17.0 


9.8 


9.2 


14.3 


Too hard to get an 














appointment 


43.3 


58.3 


60.8 


44.0 


39.7 


48.9 


Facility's staff was 














not helpful 


19.8 


14.4 


15.8 


8.9 


6.5 


13.2 


Didn't want the 














hassle of filing a 














claim 


3.6 


6.3 


6.9 


9.9 


6.4 


7.0 


Didn't v^t to give 














up their leisure time 


1.6 


0.8 


0.5 


0.3 


1.9 


0.9 


Would have had to 














travel too far 


4.2 


7.6 


6.4 


11.6 


9.1 


8.2 


Couldn't see doctor 














of choice 


9.6 


13.8 


14.1 


11.4 


9.9 


11.7 


Couldn't find the 














kind of doctor they 














needed 


12.7 


8.2 


6.7 


9.0 


8.6 


9.3 


Couldn't find 














anyone to stay with 














the children 


7.0 


8.2 


7.3 


1.2 


O.I 


4.9 


Didn't have any 














transportation to 














the doctor's of!ice 


5.6 


3.7 


1.0 


2.7 


2.8 


3.4 


Were not enrolled in 














DEERS 


1.5 


0.8 


0.8 


2.8 


6.6 


2.1 


Other reason 


20.8 


13.3 


11.1 


8.5 


20.6 


13.8 


Percentage marking 














at least one response 


22.0 


27.9 


27.5 


19.9 


10.3 


20.7 



* Those who always sought care when needed were to skip this question. 

Source: 1992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 101 - "During the past 12 months, what were the most important reasons diat members of 
your family did not see a doctor or other health care provider when they wanted to?" 
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Table 3.6 Family Concerns About Military Medical Treatment Facilities 











Retirees and 


Retirees and 






Junior 


Senior 




Survivors 


Survivors 


All 


Concerns 


Enlisted 


Enlisted 


Officers 


Under 65 


65 and Over 


Beneficiaries 


Facility lacks the 














services needed 


8.0% 


14.3% 


13.3% 


12.2% 


8.8% 


11.2% 


Facility lacks the 














specialists needed 


11.2 


17.8 


16.5 


14.1 


10.9 


13.8 


Staifdoes not treat 














patients courteously 


13.6 


13.1 


11.6 


7.3 


2.3 


9.1 


Doctors are not 














thorou^ in their 














examinations 


14.0 


14.5 


9.4 


8.6 


3.2 


9.9 


Hard to get tests 














wdien needed 


8.3 


13.2 


13.3 


13.6 


8.3 


11.4 


Doctors never spend 














enough time with 














their patients 


11.6 


13.8 


9.5 


9.0 


4.3 


9.6 


See a different 














doctor each time 


27.6 


38.3 


34.9 


24.1 


14.5 


26.5 


Too hard to find 














parking 


17.3 


21.9 


18.1 


10.7 


5.9 


13.8 


Facility's office 














hours are not 














convenient 


10.5 


8.1 


9.7 


5.3 


1.4 


6.5 


Too hard to get an 














appointment 


23.0 


37.1 


41.9 


36.2 


21.4 


31.4 


Too long between 














appointment and 














actual visit 


25.4 


35.3 


34.5 


31.3 


17.5 


28.5 


Waiting room lime 














is too long 


31.6 


36.9 


33.9 


25.3 


12.2 


27.0 


Facilities are not 














comfortable or 














clean 


1.3 


3.2 


3.5 


19.7 


20.1 


11.6 


Concerned about the 














quality of care 


5.7 


6.2 


7.0 


8.0 


7.3 


7.0 


Family has other 














preferred health 














care coverage 


30.6 


17.9 


21.1 


14.9 


17.9 


19.7 


Other reason 


2.8 


3.0 


4.6 


2.2 


0.9 


2.4 


No particular 














concerns 


15.8 


24.9 


22.9 


15.1 


7.6 


16.3 


No response 


4.2 


4.0 


3.3 


5.1 


16.7 


6.8 



Source: 1992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 102 - "Do you and your family have any of the following concerns about Military 
Medical Treatment Facilities?** 
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The top three concerns represented access problems and were: 

• too hard to get an appointment (3 1 percent), 

• too long between appointment and visit (29 percent), and 

• waiting room time is too long (27 percent). 

These concerns appear in the top five concerns of each beneficiary group, except 
retiree/survivor families with a sponsor age 65 or over. These latter families were 
primarily concerned with a facility not being located nearby. In addition, a major concern 
of families with a senior-enlisted or officer sponsor was the inability to see the same 
doctor each time (over a third of these families cited this concern). 

3.4 KNOWLEDGE OF HEALTH BENEFITS 

Beneficiaries' knowledge of their health benefits was solicited through several 
questions, including: 

• Question 20: "Do you know who to contact or where to get information 
about the following?" (Benefit topics are shown in Appendix A and in 
Table 3.7.) 

• Question 22: "What are the current deductibles (payments you make 
before you receive any money from CHAMPUS), for you and your 
family, for outpatient services (no overnight stays) covered under 
CHAMPUS?" 

• Question 23: "What are the current copayments (your out-of-pocket 
costs after the deductible is met), for you and your family members, for 
outpatient services covered under CHAMPUS?" 

As illustrated in Table 3.7, a smaller fraction of junior enlisted families knew 
where to obtain benefit information than did other active-duty families. In most subject 
areas, the senior enlisted and officer families displayed greater knowledge of information 
sources than other families. The largest differences between active-duty and non-active- 
duty families, were for information concerning dental care. Retiree and survivor families 
are not eligible for the Active Duty Dependents Dental Plan, and typically do not receive 
care in military dental facihties. Dental care at mihtary facilities is provided to active- 
duty dependents and non-active-duty sponsors and family members on a space-available 
basis only. 
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Table 3.7 Percent indicating Knowledge of Where to Obtain Benefit information* 



Retirees and Retirees and 



Benefit Topic 


Junior 
Enlisted 


Senior 
Enlisted 


Officers 


Survivors 
Under 65 


Survivors 
65 and Over 


All 

Beneficiaries 


Health services 
available at MTFs 


80.0% 


89.5% 


92.4% 


76.7% 


68.2% 


79.6% 


Charges for 
overnight stays at 
military hospitals 


48.1 


72.1 


74.0 


58.3 


42.4 


57.3 


Health services and 
procedures covered 
byCHAMPUS 


47.2 


77.1 


75.5 


72.2 


23,1 


59.6 


Charges for health 
services and 
procedures covered 

byCHAMPUS 


43.9 


73.5 


72.4 


64.8 


21.3 


55.1 


DEERS enrollment 
procedures 


49.1 


86.5 


80.1 


78.0 


63.4 


71.4 


When you need to 

obtain a 

Nonavailability 

Statement 


27.5 


58.2 


61.4 


51.4 


26.2 


44.1 


Freedom of choice 
in selecting 
doctors, clinics, 

and hospitals 


34.9 


48.3 


53.1 


52.7 


43.7 


46.6 


CHAMPUS claims 
iiling procedures 


40.9 


72.1 


72.0 


70.4 


21.5 


56.1 


Problems with a 
CHAMPUS claim 


37.3 


64.1 


66.0 


58.0 


17.1 


48.3 


available after 
age 65 


13.7 


24.4 


32.6 


30.8 


58.3 


31.2 


Dental care 
available at 
Military Facilities 


71.4 


75.7 


79.9 


37.8 


31.7 


54.2 


Active Duty 
Dependents 
Dental Plan 


42.5 


71.9 


70.5 


6.6 


2.2 


30.8 



* Excludes those who responded "does not apply" and nonrespondents. 

Source: 1992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 20 - "Do you know who to contact or where to get information about the following?" 



The exception to active-duty families reporting greater knowledge of information 
sources was for health benefits available after age 65. Not surprisingly, a greater share of 
families with a sponsor over age 65 knew where to obtain information about these 
benefits. 
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Table 3.8 illustrates beneficiary knowledge of CHAMPUS deductibles and 
copayments. The shaded areas denote the correct response for each beneficiary group. 
The correct responses reflect the deductibles and copayments in effect since April 1, 
1990. Prior to that date, the deductibles were $50 per person and $100 per family for all 
beneficiaries. Copayments did not change for any beneficiary group. 



Table 3.8 Knowledge of CHAMPUS Deductibles and Copayments* 











Retirees and 


Retirees and 




Junior 


Senior 




Survivors 


Survivors 


Knowledge of E)eductibles 


Enlisted 


Enlisted 


Officers 


Under 65 


65 and Over 


No deductibles 


19.0% 


8.9% 


7.8% 


6.0% 


5.3% 


$50 per person, $ 1 00 per family | 




12.5 


14.6 


14.8 


10.9 


$100 per person, $200 per family 


3.8 


12.1 


10.5 


10.8 


12.2 


$150 per person, $300 per family 


9.2 










None of the above 


4.0 


8.6 


7.0 


5.3 


11.5 


Don't know 


44.4 


33.1 


34.3 


34.1 


38.3 


Knowledge of Copayments 












No copayments 


17.9% 


12.7% 


14,9% 


8.1% 


6.8% 


10% 


5.7 


5.4 


5.2 


2.2 


2.2 


20% 1 








1 20.2 


18.6 


25% 


3.3 


9.3 


8.8 






None of the above 


4.9 


8.4 


7.5 


7.7 


15.3 


E)on*t know 


50.4 


38.0 


34.9 


33.3 


37.9 



* Correct responses are shaded. Percentages are based on families who reside in non-catchment, non- 
initiative, and overlapping catchment areas, all of which did not have CHAMPUS demonstration projects. 
Excludes non-respondents. 

Source: 1992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 22 - "What are the current deductibles (payments you make before you receive any 
money from CHAMPUS), for you and your family, for outpatient services (no overnight stays) 
covered under CHAMPUS?" 

Question 23 - "What are the current copayments (your out-of-pocket costs after the deductible is 
met), for you and your family members, for outpatient services covered under CHAMPUS?" 

The analysis of beneficiary knowledge of CHAMPUS deductibles and 
copayments was based on respondents who resided in regions with no initiatives, non- 
catchment areas, and overlapping catchment areas. These regions did not have MHSS 
demonstration projects at the time of the survey and were selected for the analysis 
because many MHSS demonstration projects allow enrollment in programs that change 
beneficiary copayments and deductibles. As reflected in the table, less than 20 percent of 
junior enlisted personnel responded correctly to questions concerning either deductibles 
or copayments. In no case, did more than 30 percent of the families respond correctly to 
either question. 
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Another important factor to consider when assessing beneficiaries' knowledge of 
benefits is the extent to which beneficiaries understand the new military health care initiatives 
and demonstration projects that have been (at least partially) implemented in various regions 
acrx>ss the country. These initiatives vaiy in scope, feamres, and cost among each other and 
fiom the current system of providing care. Because later chapters will address utilization and 
satisfaction by geographic region, it is important to know to what extent regional variations are 
affected by the new military health care programs. 

Although knowledge of the new military health care programs is not measured 
directly by the survey, it can be determined whether beneficiaries recognize their use of 
these programs by associating reported usage with the regions in which the programs are 
in effect. Table 3.9 shows the reported use of the new military health care programs by 
region. 

Table 3.9 Reported Use of New Military Health Care Programs by Region 

Army 



Region 


CHAMPUS 
Prime/Extra 


Gateway to 

Care 


Army 
CAM 


Air Force 
CAM 


Navy CAM 


None 


Army CAM 


4.7% 


11.5% 


3.0% 


0.4% 


0% 


80.4% 


CRI 


17.8 


0.2 


0 


0.1 


0.7 


81.2 


Army Gateway to Care 


8.2 


6.9 


0.2 


0 


0 


84.6 


Tidewater Region 


5.4 


0.4 


0.1 


0.1 


1.2 


92.8 


Overlapping CAs 


4.8 


0.8 


0 


0.1 


0.3 


94.1 


SE Region FI/PPO 


6.8 


0.3 


0.1 


0.1 


0.5 


92.2 


New Orleans CRI-Likc 


22.5 


0 


0.1 


0.5 


0.8 


75.9 


PRIMUS/NAVCARE 


6.8 


0.2 


0.1 


0.3 


0.3 


92.3 


Noncatchment Areas 


6.2 


0 


0.1 


0.2 


0 


93.4 


Outside U.S. 


2.8 


0.3 


0 


0.1 


0.1 


96.7 


Navy CAM 


5.6 


0 


0 


0.6 


7.2 


86.7 


Air Force CAM 


2.9 


0.1 


0.1 


18.1 


0 


78.8 


No Initiatives 


5.4 


0.2 


0 


1.3 


0 


93.1 


Shipboard 


11.3 


0 


0 


0.1 


0.6 


88.0 



Source: 1992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 27 - "Do you or any members of your family use any of the following military health 
care programs?" 



The low reported usage of some of the new programs may reflect the fact that 
these programs were only partially implemented at the time of the survey. For those 
reporting usage of one of the new programs, a large percentage reported using a program 
that is not available in their region. For example, almost 42 percent of beneficiaries in the 
Navy CAM region who reported using one of the new programs indicated they used 
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CHAMPUS Prime or CHAMPUS Extra,' which are available only in the CRI region. 
This clearly indicates confusion among beneficiaries regarding whether they actually used 
these programs. Consequently, it will not be possible to sort out the effects of these new 
programs on utilization and satisfaction. 

3^ SUMMARY OF KEY FINDINGS 

This chapter addressed access to outpatient care and beneficiaries' knowledge of 
their health care benefits. The key results are: 

• Except for travel time to the facility, most beneficiary families who used 
civilian facilities had better access than those who used military facilities. 
Users of civilian facilities got through to the appointment clerk more easily on 
the telephone, had shorter intervals between making the appointment and the 
visit, and spent less time in waiting rooms. 

• Some of the differences in time between making the appointment and the visit 
may be attributable to different appointment procedures in military and civilian 
facilities and different priorities for care among different groups at military 
facilities. Between a third to half of the time, active-duty sponsors did not try to 
make a telephone appointment. Active-duty family members who used 
military facilities were more likely to be seen the same or the next day than 
civilian facility users. Still, over 13 percent of active-duty spouses and children 
had to wait two weeks or more for an appointment at a military facility. 
Retiree families have a lower priority for care at military facilities, and they 
experienced more delays than active-duty families. 

• The most frequently selected reason for not seeking care was that "it was too 
hard to get an appointment." Other barriers to seeking care included excessive 
cost, lack of coverage or availability of care, and need to fulfill work and 
school obligations. 

• The disparities in access between military and civilian facilities were also 
reflected in respondents' satisfaction with certain aspects of care. 
Dissatisfaction with such components of care as hours when the facility is 
open, the ability to see specialists when needed, the ability to see doctor of 
choice, and the ability to get medical advice over the phone was considerably 



This number is obtained by dividing the percentage in the Navy CAM region who reported using 
CHAMPUS Prime or CHAMPUS Extra by the percentage who reported using any of the new programs. 
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higher for military faciUty users than for civiUan facility users. In a question 
containing a list of potential concerns about military facilities, the top three 
concerns selected were all access issues— difficulty getting an appointment, too 
much time until the appointment, and waiting room time too long. 

Knowledge of where to obtain information about health benefits varied by 
beneficiary group. Generally, junior-enlisted families knew the least about 
their benefits, probably because this group has the least experience with the 
military health care system. Retirees seemed to know less about their benefits 
than any active-duty families, except junior-enlisted. A surprisingly large 
number (65 percent) of retirees under 65 did not know where to obtain 
information about military health benefits after age 65. 

Knowledge of CHAMPUS deductibles and copayments was minimal. Even 
when regions with MHSS demonstration projects (where deductibles and 
copayments can vary from the national standard) were excluded, fewer than 30 
percent of families could recall the correct deductibles and copayments. In 
most instances, when beneficiaries specified a deductible or copayment 
amount, it was lower than the actual amount. 
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4.0 OUTPATIENT UTILIZATION 



4.1 BACKGROUND 

Critical to the effective management of health care resources is an understanding 
of patterns of utilization, so the impact of potential changes in policy can be assessed. 
Specifically, it is necessary to know who uses military health care, how much care is 
used, what type of care is received, where it is received, and how it is paid for. In this 
chapter, patterns of outpatient utilization in both military and civilian facilities is 
addressed. Inpatient utilization is addressed in the next chapter. 

The beneficiary survey allows the opportunity to evaluate beneficiary utilization 
outside the MHSS. For example, care provided outside DoD facilities to beneficiaries 
over age 65 is generally paid for through Medicare and is not monitored in DoD 
information systems. In addition, when providing outpatient care, very few DoD facilities 
record beneficiary residence information in central information systems. The survey 
allows a more precise evaluation of who is being served by DoD facilities and how far 
people travel to obtain outpatient care in DoD facilities. 

The basic level of analysis of utilization was by beneficiary type. Analyses were 
performed separately for the following types of beneficiaries: 

• active-duty sponsors, 

• family members of active-duty sponsors, 

• retirees and survivors under age 65, and their families, and 

• retirees and survivors age 65 and over, and their families. 

Active-duty sponsors were considered separately because they are generally 
required to use military treatment facilities (MTFs). Exceptions may occur when the 
required care is unavailable at a MTF or when private funds or insurance are used, but 
these are relatively rare. The new military health care initiatives and insurance coverage 
are therefore not likely to be important factors in determining utilization by this class of 
beneficiaries. Family members of active-duty sponsors, on the other hand, have the 
option of using MTFs or civilian facilities for their care. For certain outpatient 
procedures, however, a Nonavailability Statement (NAS) must be obtained from the local 
MTF before CHAMPUS will pay for them. Retired sponsors, survivors, and their 
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families also have the option of using civilian facilities, but are covered by CHAMPUS 
only if they are under 65. The latter category of beneficiary is more likely to live in a 
noncatchment area and to have additional insurance coverage than active-duty families. 

In addition to estimating the utilization levels for the different beneficiary types, 
this chapter is concerned with answering the following questions: 

• Do utilization patterns vary by region? 

• How does utilization vary by medical condition? 

• How do insurance coverage and beneficiary demographics such as age, sex, 
and health status affect utilization? 

• Do improved access to MTFs and lower costs to beneficiaries at certain 
civilian facilities result in a tradeoff in usage between military and civilian 
facilities, or does total utilization increase? In other words, do the new health 
care programs create incentives for beneficiaries to use more health care? 

• How do beneficiaries pay for their care? 

4.2 OUTPATIENT UTILIZATION BY SOURCE OF CARE 

The basis for determining outpatient utilization levels is survey question number 
47, which asked a randomly-selected family member how many visits he or she made to 
each of several types of facilities during the past 12 months. The exact wording of this 
question is as follows: 

• Question 47: "During the past 12 months, how many times did this family 
member (the one with the last birthday) visit a medical doctor or assistant at 
any of the following places for his or her own medical care?" (Places are 
shown in Appendix A and in subsequent tables in this chapter.) 

For the purpose of this analysis, military hospitals or clinics (excluding sick call), military 
hospitals or clinics (sick call visits only), and PRIMUS or NAVCARE clinics are 
combined into the single category "military facilities." The single survey option of 
"civilian doctor's office, hospital, or clinic" was used to define the category "civilian 
facilities." 

The number of outpatient visits to each type of facility was recorded on a scale 
from 0 to 10+. Because the last scale value included counts of 10 or more visits, the 
average number of visits per year could not be calculated directly. Rather, a model had to 
be assumed for estimating the number of visits beyond 10. A description of the model 
that was used is given in Appendix G. 
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The average level of outpatient utilization is summarized in Table 4.1. Note that, 
on average, beneficiaries made very few visits to VA or other facilities. The latter two 
types of facilities are therefore excluded from consideration throughout the remainder of 
this chapter. 



Table 4.1 Average Number of Visits for Outpatient Care by Source of Care 
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Source: 1992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 47 - During the past 12 months, how many times did this family member (the one 
with the last birthday) visit a medical doctor or assistant at any of the following places for his 
or her own medical care? 



Among all military medical care beneficiaries, the average number of visits was 
4.5 per year. This compares with approximately 5 visits per year in the general 
population.* Active-duty sponsors made an average of 3.3 visits per year, almost 
exclusively to military facilities. Active-duty family members made about the same 
niunber of visits to MTFs as sponsors, 3. 1 visits per year, but also made an average of 1 .2 
visits per year to civilian facilities. Retirees and survivors and their family members used 
civilian facilities for most of their care. They averaged only 1.6-1.8 visits per year to 
MTFs. and had the highest total utilization, 4.6 visits per year for families of retirees or 
survivors under age 65 and 6.4 visits for families of retirees or survivors age 65 and over. 

Note that the numbers of visits to military facilities in Table 4.1 are considerably 
smaller than those derived from official data sources.^ This is because of the way the 
official numbers are developed. For example, visits to separately-organized clinics during a 
medical examination (e.g., optometry, physical exam, inmiunization, etc.) are each counted 



A recent study [2, p. 1 14] reported the average number of physician contacts as 5.7 per year. This 
included telephone (.7 contacts), office (3.3 contacts), hospital (.8 contacts), and other (.9 contacts) 
means of contacting a physician. Assuming most people would not consider a telephone contact as a 
"visit," the average number of visits in the general population is about five per year. 

Data on inpatient and outpatient utilization are available from the Biometrics data base, part of the 
Defense Medical Information System (DMIS). 
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by the DoD as distinct visits. Also, phone calls for medical advice (if documented) are 
counted as outpatient visits. However, it is unlikely that most respondents think of an 
outpatient visit in this manner. A visit to several different clinics during a physical 
examination is likely to be thought of as a single visit and a phone call for medical advice 
is not likely to be thought of as a visit at all. Therefore, the lower numbers of visits reported 
in the survey are probably due to differences in the definition of an outpatient visit. 

Figures 4.1 to 4.4 show the distributions of visits to military and civilian facilities 
for each of the four beneficiary groups. 
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Source: 1992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 47 - During the past 12 months, how many times did this family member (the one 
with the last birthday) visit a medical doctor or assistant at any of the following places for his 
or her own medical care? 

Figure 4.1 Outpatient Utilization by Active-Duty Sponsors 

Figure 4.1 confirms that using civilian facilities is a rare event for active-duty 
sponsors; 95 percent of them used no civilian care in the past year. Only 23 percent of 
sponsors did not use the militaiy facilities at all. Almost 7 percent of sponsors had 10 or 
more outpatient visits to military facilities. 

Active-duty family members (Figure 4.2) also received most of their outpatient 
care in military facilities. Nearly 73 percent of family members did not use civilian 
facilities at all, while only 30 percent did not use military facilities. A somewhat higher 
portion of family members had 10 or more visits (8 percent to military facilities and 3 
percent to civilian facilities). 
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Question 47 - During the past 12 months, how many times did this family member (the one 
with the last birthday) visit a medical doctor or assistant at any of the following places for his 
or her own medical care? 



Figure 4.2 Outpatient Utilization by Active-Duty Family Memlsers 
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Question 47 - During the past 12 months, how many times did this family member (the one 
with the last birthday) visit a medical doctor or assistant at any of the following places for his 
or her own medical care? 



Figure 4.3 Outpatient Utilization by Under-65 Retirees and Family Members 
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1992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 47 - During the past 12 months, how many times did this family member (the one 
with the last birthday) visit a medical doctor or assistant at any of the following places for his 
or her own medical care? 



Figure 4.4 Outpatient Utilization by Over-65 Retirees and Family iUembers 



Retirees and survivors under 65 and their family members (Figure 4.3) relied 
more heavily on civilian facilities for their care, perhaps reflecting their lower priority for 
care at MTFs, as well as their increased insurance coverage. In this group, 64 percent did 
not use military facilities at all, while 43.8 percent did not use civilian facilities during the 
year. The distribution of visits included 6.3 percent with 10 or more visits to civilian 
facilities and 3.2 percent with 10 or more visits to military facilities. 

Retirees and survivors 65 and over and their family members (Figure 4.4) also 
used civilian facilities more than military facilities. In this group, 69.2 percent did not 
use military facilities at all during the year. Only 4.2 percent had 10 or more visits to 
military facilities. However, civilian facilities were used more heavily than in the other 
beneficiary groups. Only 31.7 percent did not use civilian outpatient care during the year, 
probably reflecting more health problems and Medicare eligibility in this group. The 
percentages having multiple visits were higher than for the other beneficiary groups, and 
many had 10 or more visits (12.8 percent to civilian facilities and 4.2 percent to military 
facilities). 
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4.3 OUTPATIENT UTILIZATION BY REGION 

A necessary first step in understanding how the new military health care initiatives 
have affected utilization patterns is to examine variations in utilization by region. As 
previously discussed, active-duty sponsors are generally required to use military facilities 
and are unlikely to be affected by the new military health care initiatives. However, 
active-duty family members and retirees and survivors may be affected. 

Caution must be used when interpreting the regional results because there is no 
clear indication from the survey that respondents actually used the new initiatives that 
were in place in some of these regions. From the discussion of Table 3.9 at the end of 
Chapter 3, it is evident that beneficiaries were confused about whether they actually used 
one of the new initiatives. Therefore, differences in utilization are as likely to reflect 
differences in regional demographics and catchment area resources as differences in 
regional demonstration programs. 

Figure 4.5 shows the outpatient utilization of active-duty family members by the 
sponsor's region. In regions with no military health care initiatives and no special 
characteristics, active-duty family members had an average of 3.8 outpatient visits per 
year, 2.9 of them to military facilities. The regions with the highest utilization levels 
overall were those with shipboard sponsors (5.1 visits) and the CRI region (4.9 visits). 
The lowest utilization overall was in the Army Gateway to Care region (3.7 visits). The 
highest military facility utilization (3.5 visits) was for active-duty family members with 
sponsors outside the United States. The New Orleans CRI-like region had very low 
utilization of military facilities (1.5 visits), less even than in noncatchment areas (2 
visits), but had the highest level of civilian utilization (2.7 visits). The most likely reason 
for this pattern is that there are only two small military clinics (one Coast Guard and one 
Navy) in the New Orleans area. The lowest civilian utilization, 0.7 visits, occurred in the 
Army CAM region, the Army Gateway to Care region, and outside the United States. 

Figure 4.6 shows the outpatient utilization of retirees and survivors under 65 and 
their family members by region. Total utilization ranged from a low of 3.6 visits per year 
for those outside the United States to a high of 5 visits per year in the Air Force CAM 
region and the New Orleans CRI-like region. The highest military facility utilization was 
in the Army Gateway to Care region (2.8 visits), and the lowest was in noncatchment 
areas (0.8 visits), where military facilities are less accessible. The highest civilian 
utilization was in the New Orleans CRI-like region (3.9 visits), and the lowest was in 
areas outside the United States (1.5 visits). 
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Question 47 - During the past 12 months, how many times did this family member (the one 
with the last birthday) visit a medical doctor or assistant at any of the following places for his 
or her own medical care? 



Figure 4^ Outpatient Utilization of Active-Duty Family Members by Sponsor's Region 
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Source: 1992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 47 - During the past 12 months, how many times did this family member (the one 
with the last birthday) visit a medical doctor or assistant at any of the following places for his 
or her own medical care? 



Figure 4.6 Outpatient Utilization of Under-65 Retirees and Families by Sponsor's Region 
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Figure 4.7 shows the numbers of visits by retirees and survivors over 65 and their 
families, by region. Total utilization levels for this group were generally higher than for other 
beneficiary groups. They ranged from a low of 5.1 visits in noncatchment areas to a high of 
6.7 visits in the Navy CAM region. As expected, noncatchment areas had the lowest 
utilization of military facilities, 0.8 visits per year. The highest use of militaiy facilities was 
3.3 visits in the Anny CAM region. The Army CAM region also had the lowest utilization 
rate for civilian facilities, 2.4 visits per year. The highest use of civilian facilities was in the 
New Orleans CRI-like region (4.5 visits), where there are few military facilities. 
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Question 47 - During the past 12 months, how many times did this family member (the one 
with the last birthday) visit a medical doctor or assistant at any of the following places for his 
or her own medical care? 



Figure 4.7 Outpatient Utilization of Over-65 Retirees and Families by Sponsor's Region 



4.4 REASONS FOR USING OUTPATIENT CARE 

The reasons for using outpatient care provide useful infonnation on the variations in 
needs among the different beneficiary groups and possible differing availability of types of 
treatment in military vs. civilian facilities. Table 4.2 gives the percentages of beneficiaries 
who cited the given reasons for using outpatient care at military and civilian facilities. 

Active-duty sponsors are required to use military facilities whenever possible. 
The largest group of active-duty sponsors, 27 percent, sought u-eatment for short-term 
illness. The next two most common reasons for active-duty sponsors to use outpatient 
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Table 4.2 Percentage Distribution of Reasons for Using Outpatient Care by Beneficiary Type and Source of Care 
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Source: 1 992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 57 - What were the reasons for this family member's most recent outpatient visit? 

Question 58 - What type of medical facility did this family member use for the most recent outpatient visit? 



care were treatment for injuries (24 percent) and routine medical examinations (23 
percent). No other reasons were given by more than 10 percent of active-duty sponsors. 

Reasons active-duty sponsors gave for using civilian facilities were very different 
from those given for using military facilities. About 95 percent of active-duty sponsors 
did not use civilian facilities at all over the course of a year. Because they are required to 
use military facilities whenever possible, their reasons for using civilian facilities 
represent types of conditions that military facilities do not have the equipment, personnel, 
or capacity to treat. The most common reason for using a civilian facility was treatment 
for injuries (32 percent), when people are more likely to use the closest facility. Other 
conmion reasons for using outpatient care in civilian facilities include pre-natal care (20 
percent), follow-up after hospital stay (17 percent), and treatment for recurring illness (15 
percent). No other reason was cited by more than 10 percent of those who received 
civilian outpatient care. 

Active-duty family members also sought treatment at military facilities most often 
for short-term illness (32 percent). Other conunon reasons (cited by more than 10 
percent) included routine pediatric care (18 percent) and OB/GYN services other than 
prenatal care (17 percent). The most common reason for active-duty family members to 
seek care at civilian facilities was the same as at military facilities — treatment for short- 
term illness (24 percent). Other reasons included prenatal care (15 percent), other 
OB/GYN services (14 percent), and routine pediatric care (12 percent). 

Among retirees and survivors under 65 and their families, the most prevalent 
reason for using outpatient care was for routine medical exams. About a third of both the 
military and civilian facility users cited this reason. Other conmion reasons included 
treatment for short-term illness and treatment for recurring illness. 

The most conmion reason for the older group of retirees and survivors and their family 
members to use outpatient care was for routine medical examinations (48 percent of those 
who used military facilities, 42 percent of those who used civilian facilities). Treatment for 
recurring illness was the next most common reason (around a quarter of both military and 
civilian facility users) Other common reasons included eye care or vision problems (17 
percent of military facility users and 21 percent of civilian facility users) and follow-up after 
hospital stay (18 percent of military facility users and 17 percent of civilian facihty users). 

Table 4.3 compares the use of militaiy and civilian facilities among those who sought 
care for a given problem. For example, among active-duty family members who used routine 
pediatric caie, 82 percent used military facilities and 18 percent used civilian facilities. 
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Table 4.3 Percentage of Beneficiaries Using Military and Civilian Facilities by Reason for Seelcing Care 
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Source: 1 992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 57 - What were the reasons for this family member's most recent outpatient visit? 

Question 58 - What type of medical facility did this family member use for the most recent outpatient visit? 



As expected, military facilities provided virtually all outpatient care for active- 
duty sponsors. The three areas in which civilian facilities were used the most were pre- 
natal care (21 percent of visits to civilian facilities), follow-up after hospital stay (8 
percent), and treatment for recurring illness (6 percent). 

Table 4,3 shows that, for active-duty family members, military facilities provide 
care for a wide range of conditions. For most routine conditions, military facilities 
provided care over 70 percent of the time. Short-term illnesses were treated 80 percent of 
the time at military facilities. Military facilities also provided 76 percent of routine 
examinations for this group. There were only four conditions for which the majority of 
care was provided at civilian facilities. These were alcohol or drug treatment (76 
percent), sexually-transmitted diseases (52 percent), mental health care (50 percent), and 
minor surgery (50 percent). Other conditions for which civilian facilities were used more 
than a third of the time include pre-natal care (39 percent), follow-up after hospital stay 
(37 percent), and allergy shots (35 percent). 

Retirees and survivors and their family members were more likely to use civilian 
facilities for most conditions. In the under-65 retiree and survivor group, virtually all (96 
percent) alcohol and drug treatment was provided by civilian facilities. Other conditions 
for which civilian facilities were heavily used included mental health care (79 percent), 
minor surgery (75 percent), and pre-natal care (74 percent). Treatment for both short- 
term and recurring illnesses was provided approximately 60 percent of the time at civilian 
facilities. Civilian facilities also provided 63 percent of the routine medical examinations 
for this group. Military facilities provided the majority of care for only two conditions for 
this group — routine pediatric care (54 percent of visits provided by military facilities) and 
sexually-transmitted diseases (77 percent, but a very small category). 

In the over-65 retiree and survivor group, the reliance on civilian facilities was 
even more pronounced. All outpatient alcohol and drug treatment occurred in civilian 
facilities, as well as 82 percent of minor surgery, 78 percent of mental health care, and 65 
percent of routine medical examinations. There was not a single condition for which 
military facilities provided the majority of the care. The areas in which military facilities 
were used more than a third of the time include OB/GYN services other than pre-natal 
care (43 percent), treatment for injuries (36 percent), routine medical examinations (35 
percent), follow-up after hospital stay (34 percent), and treatment for recurring illness (34 
percent). 
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4.5 FACTORS INFLUENCING OUTPATIENT UTILIZATION 

The next series of analyses used non-linear regression analysis to examine the 
most important factors influencing outpatient utilization levels. Regression analysis is 
useful because it can sort out the influence of individual factors that may simultaneously 
affect utilization. It also provides a convenient way of assessing the effects of many 
factors on utilization without resorting to cumbersome cross-tabulations. Details of the 
regression model can be found in Appendix G. 

To simplify the presentation, results are given in terms of the expected (predicted) 
numbers of visits for people with a given characteristic. Table 4.4 gives results for 
active-duty sponsors, Table 4.5 gives the results for active-duty family members, and 
Table 4.6 gives the results for retirees and survivors and their family members. In each 
case, the expected number of visits for a given characteristic controls for other factors. 
For example, the expected number of visits for senior-enlisted sponsors controls for 
region, marital status, sex, race, income, insurance coverage, military service, other- 
service facility, and medical problems. Statistically significant differences from the base 
case are highlighted with an asterisk. The base case for a set of variables is displayed as 
the first in the list. For example, the base region against which the others are compared is 
the "no initiatives" region. 

4.5.1 Factors Influencing Outpatient Utilization of Active-Duty Sponsors 

Active-duty sponsors use military facilities almost exclusively. Civilian facilities 
are used only when military facilities are not available, or in the case of some of the new 
initiatives. Therefore, this analysis covers only military facilities. Table 4.4 shows the 
regression results for active-duty sponsors, with the number of outpatient visits to military 
facilities as the dependent variable. 

There were no significant differences in outpatient utilization by rank. Junior* 
enlisted, senior-enlisted, and officer sponsors all had an expected 2.6 to 2.7 visits. The 
"no initiatives*' region had an expected utilization level of 2.7 visits, and the only 
significant difference from that was in the Tidewater region, where sponsors had only 2 
visits. The Tidewater Virginia area is hosting a demonstration project (TRICARE) that 
involves pooling of medical assets across services, along with a choice of plans for 
beneficiaries. Active-duty personnel were automatically enrolled in the Preferred Plan 
HMO. in which management selects the primary care provider from MTF, NAVCARE. 
and civilian providers in the network. Thus, active-duty personnel might be directed to 
use civilian facilities if they were less expensive. 
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Table 4.4 Expected Number of Visits to Military Facilities for Active-Duty Sponsors 





Expected 




Expected 


Variable 


Visits 


Variable 


Visits 


Junior Enlisted 


2.7 


No Private Insurance 


2.7 


Senior Enlisted 


z.o 


Private Insurance 


l.O 


Oificers 


2.6 


Army 


3.0 


No Initiatives 


2.7 


Navy 


2.4* 


Army CAM 


3.1 


Marine Corps 


3.4* 


CRI 


2.6 


Air Force 


2.4* 


Army Gateway to Care 
Tidewater Region 


2.5 
2.0* 


Facility Operated by Same Service 
Facility Operated by Another Service 


2.6 

1 1* 
3.1 


Overlapping Catchment Areas 


2.5 




SE Region FI/PPO 


2.6 


No Medical Problems 


1.5 


i^cw Vi/i leans wju'I^ikc 


2.8 


Lung Problems 


2.2* 


r KIM U o/IN A V V- AKt 




Heart Problems 


2.7* 


Noncatchment Areas 


LA 


High Blood Pressure 


2.1* 


Outside U.S. 


2.5 


Diabetes 


2.4 


Navy CAM 


2.5 


Joint/Muscutar Problems 


3.0* 


Air Force CAM 


3.5 


Back Problems 


2.2* 


Shipboard 


2.8 


Cancer (except skin) 


4.2* 


2.5 


Skin Cancer 


2.3* 


Single 


Mental Health Problems 


1.9* 


Married, Living With Spouse 


2.7* 


Allergies 


1.9* 


Married, Not Living With Spouse 


2.4 


Alcohol/Drug Problems 


1.6 


Age of Sponsor 


2.6 


Cold or Flu 


2.5* 


Female 


4.2 


Digestive Problems 


2.3* 


Male 


2.5* 


Bladder/Unnary Problems 


2.6* 


White 


Eye/Vision Problems 


1.8* 


2.6 


Ear/Hearing Problems 


2.2* 


Black 


3.1* 


Prostate Problems 


1.3 


Other Race 


2.5 


Menstrual Problems 


1.9* 


Family Income 


2.6 


Other Problems 


2.7* 



* Statistically significant at the 5-percent level. 



Source: Regression analysis based on responses to 1992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 41 - Of the family members who are currently eligible for military medical benefits, 
who had the last birthday? 

Question 47 - During the past 12 months, how many times did this family member visit a 
medical doctor or assistant at any of the following places for his or her own medical care? 

Single sponsors had 2.5 visits, and those married and living with their spouses had 
2.7 visits. Those married but not living with their spouses were not significantly different 
from the single sponsors. 

Female sponsors had an expected 4.2 visits, and male sponsors had significantly 
fewer. 2.5 visits. Black sponsors had significantly more expected visits. 3.1. than white 
sponsors, with 2.6. Those with private insurance had a predicted utilization of military 
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facilities significantly less (only 1.6 visits) than those without private insurance (2.7 
visits). 

All of the differences (relative to the Army) by military service were statistically 
significant. Marine Corps sponsors had the highest number of expected visits (3.4), 
followed by Army sponsors (3), then Navy and Air Force sponsors (2.4 each). Where the 
military facility is run by a service different from the sponsor (e.g., an Army sponsor in an 
Air Force catchment area), sponsors used significantly more care, 3.1 visits vs. 2.6, in 
areas where their own service manages the military treatment facility. 

As expected, medical conditions accounted for much of the variation in outpatient 
utilization. Those with no medical problems were predicted to have 1.5 visits. The 
highest number of visits, 4,2, was for those with cancer (other than skin cancer). Other 
conditions with 2.5 or more expected visits included joint/muscular problems (3 visits), 
heart problems and problems other than those listed (2.7 visits each), bladder/urinary 
problems (2.6 visits), and cold or flu (2.5 visits). 

4.5^ Factors Influencing Outpatient Utilization of Active-Duty Family Members 

Table 4.5 shows the regression results for active-duty family members, with visits 
to military facilities and visits to civilian facilities as separate dependent variables. The 
numbers in the table represent the expected number of visits for people with each 
characteristic. Note that statistical significance was determined only for visits to military 
and civilian facilities, not for total visits.^ 

Family members of senior-enlisted personnel are expected to have 3.4 visits, 
significantly less than family members of junior-enlisted personnel, who are expected to 
have 4.0 visits. Utilization by family members of officers was not significantly different 
from that by family members of junior-enlisted personnel. 

There were several significant regional differences in outpatient utilization among 
active-duty family members. In the region set as the baseline — ^areas with no initiatives — 
the expected utilization was 2.5 visits to military facilities and 1 visit to civilian facilities. 
In overlapping catchment areas, as expected, active-duty family members used military 
facilities more often (2.9 visits) and civilian facilities less often (0.8 visits). 



Determining significance of a total based on the sum of non-linear models requires simuluneous 
estimation of the models. This was not considered feasible for the current effort. 
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Table 4.5 Expected Number of Visits for Active-Duty Family Members 



Expected Visits Expected Visits 



Variable 


to Military 
Facilities 


to Civilian 
Facilities 


Total Expected 

Visits 


Junior Enlisted 


2.8 


1.2 


4.0 


Senior Enlisted 


2.5* 


0.9* 


3.4 


Officers 


2.5 


1.2 


3.7 


^Jc\ Inif 1 fiti vpc 




1 0 


J.J 








1 A 




3 1* 
J. J 


I .u 


A 1 






0 7 * 




iiucwaicr ivcgiun 




O Q 




Overlapping Catchment Areas 


2.9* 


0.8* 


3.6 


SE Region FI/PPO 


2.7 


1.1 


3.8 


New Orleans CRI-Like 


1.6 


2.1 


3.7 


PRIMUS/NAVCARE 


2.8 


0.8 


3.6 


Noncatchment Areas 


1.6* 


2.7* 


4.3 


^uisioe u.d. 




U.D 


3.3 


Navy CAM 


3.1 


1 1 

i • 1 


4 7 


Air Force CAM 


2.3 


1.5 


3.8 


Shipboard 


2.8 


1.6* 


4.4 


Single 


1 7 






Married, Living With Spouse 


2.6* 


0.6* 


3.2 


Married, Not Living With Spouse 


2.3* 


1.2 


3.5 


Age of Family Member 


2.5* 


1.1 


3.6 


Female 


27 


1 1 

I • 1 


.J.O 


Male 


2.3* 


1.0 


3.3 


White 


2.7 


1.1 


3.8 


Black 


2.1* 


0.9* 


3 0 


Other Race 


2.1* 


1.2 


3 2 






1.1 


3.0 


No Supplemental Insurance 


2.6 


1.0 


3.7 


CHAMPUS Supplemental Insurance 


2.6 


1.1 


3.7 


Private Insurance 


1.7* 


1.8* 


3.4 


Army 


2.6 


1.1 


3.7 


Navy 


2.3 


1.5* 


3.9 


Marine Corps 


2.2* 


2.0* 


4.2 


Air Force 


2.8* 


0.7* 


3.5 


Facility Operated by Same Service 


2.6 


1.0 


3.6 


Facility Operated by Another Service 


2.3* 


1.4* 


3.7 



Continued on next page 
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Table 4.5 — Continued 





ExDccied Visits 


Expected Visits 






to Military 


to Civilian 


Total Expected 


Variable 


Facilities 


Facilities 


Visits 


No Medical Problems 


1.5 


0.6 


2.1 


Lung Problems 


2.6* 


1.3* 


3.9 


Heart Problems 


2.2* 


1.0 


3.2 


High Blood Pressure 


2.0* 


0.8* 


2.9 


Diabetes 


2.5* 


1.3* 


3.8 


Joint/Muscular Problems 


1.5 


0.9* 


2.4 


Back Problems 


2.1* 


0.7 


2.9 


Cancer (except skin) 


4.3* 


2.5* 


6.8 


Skin Cancer 


3.0 


0.6 


3.6 


Mental Health Problems 


2.0* 


4.2* 


6.2 


Allergies 


2.0* 


1.1* 


3.2 


Alcohol/Drug Problems 


1.4 


1.0* 


2.5 


Cold or Flu 


2.3* 


0.7* 


3.0 


Digestive Problems 


2.0* 


1.2* 


3.1 


BladderAJrinary Problems 


2.3* 


0.7 


3.0 


Eye/Vision Problems 


1.9* 


0.8* 


2.7 


Ear/Hearing Problems 


2.3* 


0.8 


3.2 


Prostate Problems 


1.5 


1.8 


3.3 


Menstrual Problems 


1.7* 


0.6 


2.4 


Other Problems 


2.6* 


1.2* 


3.8 



* Statistically significant at the 5-percent level. 

Source: Regression analysis based on responses to 1992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 4 1 - Of the family members who are currently eligible for military medical benefits, 
who had the last birthday? 

Question 47 - During the past 12 months, how many times did this family member visit a 
medical doctor or assistant at any of the following places for his or her own medical care? 

By contrast, in noncatchment areas (areas outside a 40-niile radius of a military 
hospital), active-duty family members used military facilities less often (1.6 visits) and 
civilian facilities more often (2.7 visits). Their total utilization was higher than 
beneficiaries in areas with no initiatives. In the CRI region, utilization of military 
facilities was significantly higher (3.1 visits), while utilization of civilian facilities was 
the same, resulting in higher total utilization. Family members of shipboard sponsors 
used significantly more civilian care (1.6 visits), while two groups used significantly less 
civilian care — those in the Army Gateway to Care region (0.7 visits) and those outside the 
United States (0.5 visits). 

Members of families where the sponsor is married and living with the spouse used 
significantly more care (3.2 visits) than members of families with single sponsors (2.8 
visits). The former used more military care and less civilian care. Members of families 
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where the sponsor is married but not living with the spouse used significantly more 
military care (2.3 visits) than members of families with single sponsors (1.7 visits). 

The age of the sponsor had a significant but very small negative impact on use of 
military facilities. Males used significantly less military care than females (2.3 visits vs. 
2.7 visits). Blacks and other races used significantly less military care than whites (2. 1 
visits vs. 2.7 visits). Blacks also used significantly less civilian care than whites (0.9 visit 
vs. 1.1 visits). 

Insurance coverage had a significant effect on utilization. Those with private 
insurance used significantly less military care than those with no supplemental insurance 
(1.7 visits vs. 2.6 visits). Instead, they used civilian care (1.8 visits, vs. 1.0 visit for those 
without supplemental insurance). Having CHAMPUS supplemental insurance did not 
have an effect on utilization. 

Family members of Marine Corps sponsors used significantly less military care 
and more civilian care than family members with sponsors from the Army, which was the 
base case. Air Force family members used more military care but less civilian care. 
Navy family members used significantly more civilian care. Family members in areas 
where the MTF was operated by a different service from the sponsor had 0.3 fewer visits 
to military facilities and 0.4 more visits to civilian facilities. Thus, their total utilization 
was not much different. 

A number of medical conditions resulted in increased utilization. The main 
conditions by far were cancer (except skin) and mental health problems. Cancer patients 
expected to have 4.3 visits to miUtary facilities and 2.5 visits to civilian facilities. In the 
case of mental health problems, usage was directed to civilian facilities. Those with 
mental health problems were predicted to have 2 visits to military facilities and 4.2 visits 
to civilian facilities. 

4^3 Factors Influencing Outpatient Utilization of Retirees and Survivors 

Table 4.6 shows the regression results for retirees/survivors and family members, 
with visits to military facilities and visits to civilian facilities as separate dependent 
variables. The numbers in the table represent the expected number of visits for people 
with each characteristic. Again, note that statistical significance was determined only for 
visits to military and civilian facilities, not for total visits. 
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Table 4.6 Expected Number of Visits for Retirees/Survivors and Family Members 





Expected Visits 


cxpecieo visiis 






to Military 


to Civilian 


Total Expected 


Variable 


Facilities 


Facilities 


Visiis 


Retirees Under 65 


1.5 


2.4 


3.9 


Retirees 65 and Over 


1.8* 


2.9* 


4.8 


Reserve Retirees Under 65 


0.6* 


4.1 * 


4.7 


Reserve Retirees 65 and Over 


1.1* 


3.4 


4.5 


Survivors Under 65 


1.8 


3.5* 


5.3 


Survivors 65 and Over 


1.5 


3.6 


5.1 


No Initiatives 


1.5 


2.6 


4.2 


Army CAM 


2.2 


2.0* 


4.1 


CRI 


1.6 


3.1* 


4.7 


Amnv Oatewav to Care 


2.3* 


2.0* 


4.3 


Tidewater Region 


1.5 


2.8 


4.4 


Overlapping Catchment Areas 


2.3* 


2.3* 


4.5 


SE Region FI/PPO 


1.0* 


. 3.7* 


4.8 


New Orleans CRI-Like 


0.8 


4.4 


5.2 


PRIMUS/NAVCARE 


1.8 


2.3 


4.2 


Noncatchment Areas 


0.6 


3.9* 


4.5 




1.5 


2.3 


3.7 


Navy CAM 


2.3 


2.5 


4.9 


Air Force CAM 


1.5 


3.2 


4.6 


Single 


1.3 


2.2 


3.5 


Married, Living With Spouse 


1.4 


2.9* 


4.4 


Married, Not Living With Spouse 


4.3* 


2.2 


6.4 


Age of Family Member 


1.5 


2.8 


4.3 


Female 


1.6 


2.9 


4.6 


Male 


1.3* 


2.1* 


3.4 


White 


1.5 


2.9 


4.3 




1.6 


2.4* 


4.0 


Other Race 


1.3 


2.1* 


3.3 


Family Income 


1 * 






No Supplemental Insurance 


1,7 


2.2 


3.9 


CHAMPUS Supplemental Insurance 


1.8 


2.4 


4.3 


Medicare Fart n 


l.O 


3.U 


A A 

4.0 


Private Insurance 


1 .z 


3.0 


A 1 

4.2 


Army 


1.5 


2.6 


4.1 


Navy 


1.3* 


3.2* 


4.4 


Marine Corps 


1.1* 


3.2* 


4.2 


Air Force 


1.6 


2.7 


4.4 


Facility Operated by Same Service 


1.5 


2.8 


4.3 


Facility Operated by Another Service 


1.4 


2.9 


4.2 



Continued on next page 
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Table 4.6 — Continued 

Expected Visits Expected Visits 



Variable 


to Military 
Facilities 


to Civilian 
Facilities 


Total Expected 
Visits 


No Medical Problems 


0.7 


1.4 


2.1 


Lung Problems 


1.2* 


2.3* 


3.5 


Heart Problems 


1.0* 


2.0* 


3.0 


High Blood Pressure 


i.r 


1.9* 


3.0 


Diabetes 


0.9* 


1.8* 


2.7 


Joint/Muscular Problems 


1.1* 


1.8* 


2.8 


Back Problems 


0.9* 


1.7* 


2.6 


Cancer (except skin) 


1.4* 


2.8* 


4.2 


Skin Cancer 


0.8 


2.1* 


2.9 


Mental Health Problems 


0.9 


2.9* 


3.8 


Allergies 


0.8 


1.9* 


2.6 


Alcohol/Drug Problems 


0.6 


1.2 


1.8 


Cold or Flu 


0.9* 


1.7* 


2.6 


Digestive Problems 


1.0* 


1.5* 


2.5 


BladderAJrinary Problems 


1.1* 


1.8* 


2.9 


EyeA^ision Problems 


0.8 


1.7* 


2.5 


Ear/Hearing Problems 


0.7 


1.3 


2.0 


Prostate Problems 


1.3* 


1.7* 


3.0 


Menstrual Problems 


0.8 


1.9* 


2.8 


Other Problems 


1.0* 


2.0* 


2.9 



* Statistically significant at the 5*percent level. 

Source: Regression analysis based on responses to 1992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 41 - Of the family members who are currently eligible for military medical benefits, 
who had the last birthday? 

Question 47 - During the past 12 months, how many times did this family member visit a 
medical doctor or assistant at any of the following places for his or her own medical care? 

In this analysis, the under-65 retirees were used as the baseline group. They were 
expected to have 1.5 visits to military facilities and 2.4 visits to civihan faciUties. One of 
the groups, over-65 retirees, had significantly more visits to military facilities ( 1 .8). Two 
groups had significantly fewer visits — over-65 reserve retirees (1.1 visits) and under-65 
reserve retirees (0.6 visits). All five groups used significantly more civilian care than the 
baseline group. Reserve retirees under 65 had the most (4.1 visits), then survivors (3.6 
visits for survivors 65 and over, 3.5 visits for the under-65 group), reserve retirees 65 and 
over (3.4 visits) and retirees 65 and over (2.9 visits). 

There were a variety of regional variations in utilization. In four regions, both 
military and civilian utilization were significantly different from the baseline "no 
initiatives" region. In the region with no initiatives, expected utilization was 1.5 military 
visits and 2.6 civilian visits. In the Aimy Gateway to Care region, total utilization was 
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about the same, but military utilization was significantly higher (2.3 visits) and civilian 
utilization significantly lower (2.0 visits). In overlapping catchment areas, there was 
more military utilization (2.3 visits) and less civilian utilization (2.3 visits), but total 
utilization was still higher than in the no-initiatives region. In noncatchment areas (areas 
outside a 40-mile radius of a military hospital), very low military utilization (0.6 visits) 
was more than offset by very high civilian utilization (3.9 visits). The Southeast 
demonstration region also had low military utilization (1 visit) and high civilian 
utilization (3.7 visits). In the CRI region, civilian utilization was significantly higher (3.1 
visits), resulting in higher overall utilization. In the Army CAM region, civilian 
utilization was significantly lower (2.0 visits), while utilization of MTFs was not 
significantly different from the no-initiatives region. 

Single retirees and survivors had 3.5 expected visits, 1.3 to military facilities and 2.2 to 
civilian facilities. Married retirees and survivors living with their spouses had more 
civilian visits (2.9), and those married but not living with their spouses had many more 
military visits (4.3). 

Male retirees, survivors, and family members used significantly less outpatient 
care than females. Males were predicted to have 1.3 military visits (vs. 1.6 for females) 
and 2.1 civilian visits (vs. 2.9 for females). 

Race made no significant difference in the use of military outpatient care. However, 
both Blacks (2.4 visits) and other races (2.1 visits) used significantly less civilian care than 
whites (2.9 visits). Family income had a significant negative effect on utilization of military 
facilities and a significant positive effect on utilization of civilian facilities. 

People with additional insurance tended to use more civilian care and more care 
overall. Those with CHAMPUS supplemental insurance and those with Medicare Part B 
insurance had more civilian visits (2.4 and 3 visits, respectively) and about the same 
number of military visits as those without extra insurance. Those with private insurance 
used less military outpatient care (1.2 visits) and more civilian care (3 visits). 

Army and Air Force beneficiaries had roughly similar utilization patterns. Navy 
and Marine Corps beneficiaries used significantly less military care and significantly 
more civilian care. 

Those with no medical problems had 2.1 visits overall. 0.7 to military facilities and 1.4 
to civilian facilities. A number of medical problems contributed to higher utilization. The two 
biggest contributors were cancer (except skin) (1.4 military visits and 2.8 civilian visits) and 
mental health problems (0.9 military visits — not significant, and 2.9 civilian visits). 
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4.6 OUTPATIENT UTILIZATION BY SOURCE OF PAYMENT 

Beneficiaries used a variety of methods to pay for care. Table 4.7 shows the 
percentage who used a given payment method for outpatient care at civilian facilities. 
Note that the percentages in each column may sum to more than 100 percent because 
more than one payment option can be used at a time. For example, beneficiaries who use 
CHAMPUS or private insurance to pay for care at a civilian facility are likely to use their 
own money to cover deductibles and copayments. 

Table 4.7 Percentage of Beneficiaries Using Given Methods of Payment for Outpatient 

Care at Civilian Facilities 











Retirees/ 


Retirees/ 




Junior 


Senior 




Survivors 


Survivors 


Method of Payment 


Enlisted 


Enlisted 


Officers 


<65 


^65 


Did Not Have to Pay 


12% 


9% 


9% 


5% 


7% 


Standard CHAMPUS 


56 


58 


62 


42 


9 


CHAMPUS Supplemenul 


5 


5 


15 


10 


4 


New Military Health Care Program 


10 


12 


8 


3 


1 


Medicare Part B 


1 


0.2 


0.2 


3 


67 


Private Health Insurance 


10 


12 


9 


58 


64 


.Public Assistance 


2 


1 


0.1 


0.2 


1 


Own Money 


26 


29 


31 


29 


29 



Source: 1992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 71 - "Which of the following was (or will be) used to pay for this family member's 
most recent visit for outpatient care?" 

Question 58 - "What type of medical facility did this family member use for the most recent 
outpatient visit?" 



Table 4.8 Percentage of Beneficiaries Using Given Methods of Payment for Outpatient 

Care at IMIIItary Facilities 











Retirees/ 


Retirees/ 




Junior 


Senior 




Survivors 


Survivors 


Method of Payment 


Enlisted 


Enlisted 


Officers 


<65 


>65 


Did Not Have to Pay 


90% 


92% 


96% 


80% 


84% 


Standard CHAMPUS 


9 


7 


4 


16 


2 


CHAMPUS Supplemental 


1 


1 


0.2 


1 


1 


New Military Health Care Program 


1 


1 


1 


3 


2 


Medicare Part B 


0.1 


0 


0 


1 


12 


Private Health Insurance 


0.1 


0.2 


0.1 


8 


9 


Public Assistance 


0.1 


0 


0 


0 


0.3 


Own Money 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 



Source: 1 992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 71 - "Which of the following was (or will be) used to pay for this family member's 
most recent visit for outpatient care?" 

Question 58 - "What type of medical facility did this family member use for the most recent 
outpatient visit?" 
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The most common source of payment for civilian care among active-duty families 
was standard CHAMPUS. Over half of active-duty beneficiaries used this source, and it 
was used most often by officers (62 percent) as compared with enlisted. The next most 
prevalent payment source for active-duty beneficiaries was their own money (26-31 
percent), again, used most often by officers. Officer beneficiaries used CHAMPUS 
supplemental insurance considerably more often (15 percent of the time) than enlisted 
beneficiaries did (around 5 percent). Private health insurance was used 9-12 percent of 
the time, more often by senior-enlisted family members and less often by family members 
of officers. A fairly substantial percentage of active-duty beneficiaries, ranging from 9 to 
12 percent, indicated that they did not have to pay for care at civilian facilities. This 
could be because they belonged to HMOs, or they used one of the new military health 
care programs, or they had access to free care (such as when a referral to a civilian facility 
was obtained from a military facility with limited capacity or resources). One of the new 
military health care programs was cited as a payment source by 8 percent of the family 
members of officers, 10 percent of junior-enlisted family members, and 12 percent of 
senior-enlisted family members. Public assistance and Medicare Part B were used less 
than two percent of the time (use of Medicare Part B indicates that a beneficiary is elderly 
or disabled). 

Standard CHAMPUS was widely used by the under-65 retirees and survivors (42 
percent) but much less by the over-65 group (9 percent, the least of all the beneficiary 
groups). This result is not surprising because beneficiaries generally lose their 
CHAMPUS eligibility upon reaching age 65 (when they become eligible for Medicare), 
but family members below that age retain their CHAMPUS eligibility. 

Within the under-65 retiree and survivor group, private insurance was the most 
common source of payment for civilian care (58 percent), with standard CHAMPUS (42 
percent) and personal funds (29 percent) also frequently used. Around 10 percent used 
CHAMPUS supplemental insurance, and only 3 percent cited one of the new military 
health care programs as a source of payment. Within the over-65 group. Medicare Part B 
(67 percent) and private insurance (64 percent) were the largest sources of payment, with 
personal funds (28 percent) also a frequent source. Only 4 percent of the over-65 group 
used CHAMPUS supplemental insurance, and fewer than 1 percent used a new military 
health program. Some retirees (5 percent of the under-65 group and 7 percent of the 
over-65 group) said that they did not have to pay for civilian outpatient care. 

At military facilities (Table 4.8), over 90 percent of active-duty beneficiaries 
indicated they did not have to pay for their care. This is not surprising since care at MTFs 
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is generally free. A relatively small percentage of active-duty beneficiaries cited standard 
CHAMPUS as a payment source (4 percent of officer families, 7 percent of senior- 
enlisted families, and 9 percent of junior-enlisted families). 

Among families of retirees and survivors, standard CHAMPUS was cited by 16 
percent of the under-65 group and Medicare Part B was cited by 12 percent of the over-65 
group. Since neither CHAMPUS nor Medicare pay for care at a military facility, the 
numbers indicated for these sources of payment show a lack of understanding among 
beneficiaries about how military care is compensated. Another cited source of payment 
for care at military facilities was private insurance (about 8 percent for both age groups). 
About 80 percent of the under-65 group and 84 percent of the over-65 group said they did 
not have to pay for care. The new military health care programs were cited by only 3 
percent of the under-65 retirees and 2 percent of the over-65 group. 

4.7 SUMMARY OF KEY FINDINGS 

This chapter addressed outpatient utilization as measured by the average number 
of visits per beneficiary per year. The key results are: 

• Among all beneficiaries together, utilization was almost evenly divided between 
military and non-militaiy facilities. Beneficiaries averaged 4.5 visits per year, close 
to the 5 visits per year reported as the average for the general population. 

• There were large differences in utilization across beneficiary groups. As 
expected, active-duty sponsors used military facilities almost exclusively for 
their care. Active-duty family members predominately used military facilities, 
but used civilian facilities for about one-fourth of their care. Nearly 73 percent 
of active-duty family members did not use civilian facilities at all, while only 
30 percent did not use military facilities at any time during the year. 
Retirees/survivors and their family members predominately used civilian 
facilities for their care. Retirees/survivors under 65 and their family members 
averaged between four and five visits per year, almost 60 percent of which 
were to civilian facilities. Retirees/survivors 65 and over and their family 
members used more outpatient care than other groups, over six visits per year. 
Two-thirds of these visits were to civilian facilities. 

• The average numbers of visits to military facilities derived from the survey are 
considerably lower than the officially-published DoD statistics, due to 
differences in the definition of a visit. 
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sponsors in areas where the mihtary facility is run by a service different from 
the sponsor (e.g., an Army sponsor in an Air Force catchment area) tend to 
place more demands on military facilities, using more visits. In such cases, 
their family members tend to use more civilian care, perhaps because the 
military facilities are being filled by sponsors. 

Insurance coverage had a significant effect on utilization. In all beneficiary 
groups, those with private insurance used less military care and more civilian 
care. CHAMPUS supplemental insurance coverage did not affect utilization by 
active-duty beneficiaries, but among beneficiaries with a retiree or survivor 
sponsor, it resulted in more civilian care and about the same level of military 
care. 

The majority of active-duty family members used CHAMPUS to pay for care at 
civilian facilities. A sizable number (about 20 percent) also cited using private 
health insurance or one of the new military health care programs to pay for 
care. The majority of retiree families used either private insurance or a 
combination of private insurance and Medicare Part B. Over 40 percent of 
retirees under 65 also used CHAMPUS to pay for their care. 
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5.0 INPATIENT UTILIZATION 



5.1 BACKGROUND 

In order to effectively manage limited military health care resources, it is critical 
to understand the patterns of utilization among beneficiaries of the military health care 
system. Once this information has been obtained, it can be used to provide baseline 
utilization rates against which to measure the impact of potential changes in policy. 
Specifically, it is necessary to know who uses military health care, how much care is 
used, what type of care is received, where it is received, and how it is paid for. This 
chapter addresses patterns of inpatient utilization, both in military and civilian hospitals. 

The beneficiary survey allows an opportunity to evaluate several components of 
inpatient utilization not monitored in DoD information systems. For example, MHSS 
beneficiaries who are Medicare-eligible may receive care in the civilian sector; this care is 
not reported in DoD systems. Using the survey, one can measure the portion of care 
received by Medicare-eligible beneficiaries that is provided by DoD hospitals. 

The basic level of analysis of utilization was by beneficiary type. Analyses were 
performed separately for the following types of beneficiaries: 

• active-duty sponsors, 

• family members of active-duty sponsors, 

• retirees and survivors under age 65 and their families, and 

• retirees and survivors age 65 and over and their families. 

Active-duty sponsors were considered separately because they are generally 
required to use military treatment facilities (MTFs) and, therefore, have very low 
hospitalization rates at civilian hospitals. Exceptions may occur when the required care is 
unavailable at an MTF or when private funds or insurance are used, but these are 
relatively rare. The new military health care initiatives and insurance coverage plans are 
therefore not likely to be important factors in determining utilization by this class of 
beneficiaries. Family members of active-duty sponsors, on the other hand, have the 
option of using MTFs or civilian hospitals for their care, but are covered by CHAMPUS 
only if they live more than 40 miles from the nearest MTF. Retired sponsors, survivors, 
and their families also have the option of using civilian hospitals, but are covered by 
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CHAMPUS only if they are under 65 and are subject to the same distance requirement as 
active-duty family members. Exceptions to the distance requirement are made for emergency 
situations or when the required care is unavailable at an MTF and a Nonavailability Statement 
(NAS) is obtained. Retirees and survivors are also more likely to live in a noncatchment area 
and to have additional insurance coverage than active-duty families. 

In addition to estimating the utilization levels for the different beneficiary types, 
this chapter is concerned with answering the following questions: 

• Do utilization patterns vary by region? 

• How does utilization vary by medical condition? 

• How do insurance coverage and beneficiary demographics such as age, sex, 
and health status affect utilization? 

• How do beneficiaries pay for their care? 

Sa INPATIENT UTILIZATION BY SOURCE OF CARE 

Inpatient utilization is measured both in terms of the hospitalization rate (the 
percentage of the beneficiary population that is hospitalized at least once during a 12- 
month period) and the average length of stay in the hospital once admitted. The basis for 
determining inpatient utilization levels is survey question number 48, which asks a 
randomly-selected family member for the total number of nights he or she spent in each 
of several types of hospitals during the past 12 months, and question number 81, which 
asks the family member with the most recent hospital stay (not necessarily the same 
family member identified in question 48) how many nights he or she spent in the hospital 
during that particular stay. The exact wording of these questions is as follows: 

• Question 48: "During the past 12 months, how many nights did this family 
member (the one with the last birthday) stay overnight as a patient in any of the 
following places?" (Places are shown in Appendix A and in subsequent tables.) 

• Question 81: "How many nights did this family member stay in the medical 
facility used for the most recent hospital stay?" 

Question 48 allows for responses from 0 to 10+ nights. In determining the 
percentage of the population with at least one inpatient episode, the answers to question 
48 were treated as binary responses. In other words, respondents who marked zero nights 
in the hospital were counted as not having an inpatient episode. Those who answered one 
or more nights were counted as having at least one overnight stay. 
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This section gives a general summary of inpatient utilization among military 
beneficiaries. Hospitalization rates, length of stay patterns, and reasons for admission to 
military and civilian hospitals, presented by beneficiary type, are also subjects of analysis. 

5.2.1 Hospitalization Rates 

Table 5.1 shows the percentage of each beneficiary group hospitalized within a 
12-month period. This period, deflned as the 12 months prior to the date the survey was 
completed, varies from respondent to respondent because the survey was in the field for 
six months. 



Table 5.1 Percentage of Beneficiaries Hospitalized by Source of Care 









Retirees and 


Retirees and 








Active-Duty 


Survivors < 65 


Survivors > 65 






Active-Duty 


Family 


and Family 


and Family 


All 


Source of Care 


Sponsors 


Members 


Members 


Members 


Beneficiaries 


Military Hospitals 


7.2% 


9.2% 


3.7% 


5.6% 


6.4% 


Civilian Hospitals 


.8 


6.1 


8.5 


15.8 


7.2 


VA Hospitals 


.2 


0 


.8 


1.8 


.6 


Other Hospitals 


.4 


.4 


.6 


.6 


.5 


All Hospitals 


8.6 


15.7 


13.6 


23.8 


14.7 



Source: 1992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 48 - During the past 12 months, how many nights did this family member (the one 
with the last birthday) stay overnight as a patient in any of the following places? 



Among all military medical care beneficiaries, 14.7 percent were hospitalized over 
the course of a year. (There is some double counting here, since beneficiaries can have 
separate stays in different types of hospitals. However, those with separate stays in 
different types of hospitals amounted to less than one half of one percent of the 
beneficiary population.) This compares with 7.8 percent of the general population who 
had at least one inpatient episode at a short-term hospital [2, p. 118] (this excludes 
psychiatric institutions where people can stay for years). The large difference between 
the military and general populations is likely due to different population demographics, 
e.g., a younger military population with more pregnancies. 

Overall. 6.4 percent of beneficiaries were admitted to military hospitals, while 7.2 
percent were admitted to civilian hospitals. Only 0.6 percent were admitted to VA 
hospitals and 0.5 percent were admitted to other hospitals. Because utilization of VA and 
other hospitals is so low, these hospitals are excluded from consideration throughout the 
remainder of this chapter. 
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Utilization patterns varied considerably by beneficiary group. Among active-duty 
sponsors, 8.6 percent were hospitalized, the majority (7.2 percent) of which were at 
military hospitals. Active-duty sponsors were hospitalized less than family members or 
retirees and survivors. Family members of active-duty sponsors used hospitals more 
often, with a 15.7-percent hospitalization rate. They entered military hospitals at a rate of 
9.2 percent. They also used civilian hospitals more often, with a 6.1 -percent 
hospitalization rate. Retirees and survivors under 65 and their family members had a 
13,6-percent hospitalization rate overall. They used military hospitals less often than 
active-duty beneficiaries, with a 3.7-percent hospitalization rate. Their high use of 
civilian hospitals (8.5-percent hospitalization rate) relative to military hospitals 
undoubtedly reflects their lower priority for admission to military hospitals and additional 
private insurance coverage. Retirees and survivors over 65 and their families had the 
highest overall hospitalization rate, 23.8 percent, probably because health problems 
increase with age. Their hospitalization rate at military hospitals was 5.6 percent, higher 
than the younger retirees but not as high as the active-duty beneficiaries. However, they 
used civilian hospitals more often than any other group, with a 15.8-percent 
hospitalization rate. As with the younger retirees, the disparity in hospitalization rates 
between military and civilian hospitals for retirees and survivors over 65 and their 
families is likely due to their lower priority for admission to military hospitals and their 
additional insurance coverage. 

5.2.2 Average Length of Stay 

For each beneficiary group, Figure 5.1 shows the average length of stay by 
hospital type. Overall, the average length of stay in civilian hospitals (6.6 nights) was longer 
dian in military hospitals (5 nights). This pattem was true for all beneficiaiy groups except 
active-duty sponsors. Active-duty sponsors stayed an average of 5.4 nights in military 
hospitals and 2.9 nights in civihan hospitals. Family members of active-duty personnel stayed 
an average of 4 nights in military hospitals and 6.1 nights in civilian hospitals. The younger 
retiree group had only slightly longer stays in civilian hospitals — 6 nights in military hospitals 
and 6.4 nights in civilian hospitals. Retirees and survivors over 65 and their families had the 
longest average stays — 7 nights in military hospitals and 8 nights in civilian hospitals. 
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Active-Duty Active-Duty Retirees/Survivors Retirees/Survivors Alt Beneficiaries 

Sponsors Family Members Under 65 and Over 65 and 

Families Families 

B Military Hospitals □ Civilian Hospitals 

Source: 1 992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 81 - How many nights did this family member stay in the medical facility used for 
the most recent hospital stay? 

Figure 5.1 Average Length of Hospital Stay by Beneficiary Type and Source of Care 

5.3 REASONS FOR USING INPATIENT CARE 

53.1 Conditions Treated at Military and Civilian Hospitals 

This section addresses the conditions treated at military and civihan hospitals 
subsequent to admission. The reasons for using inpatient care provide useful information in 
examining the variations in needs among the different beneficiary groups and possible 
differing availability of types of treatment in mihtary vs. civilian hospitals. Table 5.2 reports 
the percentages of the respondents admitted to the hospital during a 12-month period who 
were treated for any of the problems listed. Because beneficiaries can be admitted for more 
than one reason (in particular, diagnostic tests frequently accompany many procedures), the 
numbers in Table 5.2 sum to more than 100 percent. The purpose of Table 5.2 is to compare, 
across all beneficiary groups, the mix of conditions treated at mihtary and civilian hospitals. 
For example, Table 5.2 allows one to see the differences between relative percentages of 
admissions to military and civilian hospitals for accidents, heart disease, cancer, etc. In 
addition, the table allows comparison between the mix of procedures conducted within a 
military or civilian hospital for active-duty sponsors, their family members, and 
retirees/survivors. 
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Table 5.2 Percentage Distribution of Reasons for Admission by Beneficiary Type and Source of Care 



Retirees and Retirees and 
Active-Duty Family Survivors < 65 and Survivors > 65 and 
Active-Duty Sponsors Members Families Fanulies 
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Civilian 


Military 


Civilian 
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Civilian 


Military 
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Hospitals 


Hospitals 


Hospitals 


Hospitals 


Hospitals 
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Joint or Muscular Problems 


6 
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1 


1 


8 


7 


10 


9 


Digestive System Problems 


6 


6 


3 


4 


11 


II 


12 


II 


Ear, Nose, or Mouth Problems 


11 


1 


7 


5 


7 


4 


I 


2 


Heart Problems 


4 


3 


2 


2 


21 


25 


23 


38 


Skin or Breast Problems 


1 


0 


2 


1 


5 


2 


5 


3 


Lung or Breathing Problems 


4 


0.4 


9 


10 


11 


10 


18 


15 


Gynecological Problems 


2 


4 


8 


3 


9 


10 


3 


4 


Nervous System Problems 


4 


0 


1 


1 


I 


2 


2 


1 


Alcohol or Drug Problems 


3 


0 


0 


1 


1 


I 


0 


1 


Mental Health Problems 


9 


2 


0.4 


6 


1 


3 


0.1 


2 


Kidney, Bladder Problems 


6 


3 


5 


4 


7 


11 


22 


18 


Eye Care or Vision Problems 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


I 


9 


4 


Male Reproductive System Problems 


3 


0 


1 


O.I 


1 


3 


8 


9 


Liver or Pancreas Problems 


1 


0 


1 


0.2 


4 


1 


2 


4 


Diabetes or Other Blood Problems 


3 


2 


1 


2 


4 


8 


U 


7 


Sexually-Transmitted Diseases 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0.4 


0 


0 


0 


AIDS 


2 


0 


0 


0 


4 


0 


0 


0 


Treatment for Short-Term Illness 


6 


2 


6 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


Diagnostic Tests 


6 


4 


4 


2 


10 


7 


6 


10 



Source: 1992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 78 - What were the reasons for this family member's most recent hospital slay? 

Question 82 - What type of medical facility did this family member use for the most recent hospital stay? 



As previously noted, active-duty sponsors stayed primarily in military hospitals. 
The main reason active-duty sponsors were admitted to military hospitals was pregnancy 
(23 percent). The second largest percentage (16 percent) of active-duty sponsors were 
admitted to military hospitals as a result of accidents/injuries and the third greatest cause 
of admission (11 percent) was ear, nose, or mouth problems. Following closely behind 
were admissions for mental health problems (9 percent), and back, spinal, or bone 
problems (8 percent). The lowest percentage of those treated at MTFs (1 percent) were 
for skin or breast problems (this is evident before the numbers are rounded). 

Fewer than 1 percent of active-duty sponsors were admitted to a civilian hospital 
over the course of a year. Although the number admitted to civilian hospitals is very 
small, it is still of interest to display the reasons for admission to these hospitals because 
active-duty sponsors can use civilian hospitals only if the care they need is not available 
at a nearby MTF. Most admissions of active-duty personnel to civilian hospitals were for 
pregnancies (58 percent) or accidents and injuries (19 percent). No other single cause 
accounted for more than 10 percent of admissions to civilian hospitals. 

With regard to members of active-duty sponsors' families, almost two-thirds of all 
stays at MTFs were a result of pregnancy (52 percent) and infant care (11 percent) 
combined. At civilian hospitals, almost three-quarters of all stays were a result of 
pregnancy (58 percent) combined with infant care (15 percent). The third largest segment 
of this group (9 percent) went to the MTF and to the civilian hospital (10 percent) for 
lung or breathing problems. In MTFs, these three types of treatments were followed 
closely by gynecological procedures, which accounted for 8 percent of family stays, and 
ear, nose, and mouth treatments, which accounted for 7 percent. Mental health problems 
accounted for only 0.4 percent of stays in MTFs and there were no stays for alcohol/drug 
problems, sexually-transmitted diseases, or AIDS among family members of active-duty 
personnel. In civilian hospitals, 6 percent of family members were treated for accidents 
or injuries, and 6 percent for mental health problems. Male reproductive problems 
accounted for the lowest frequency (0.1 percent) of family member stays at civilian 
hospitals and liver/pancreas disease for the second lowest (0.2 percent) frequency of stay. 

Heart problems were the most prevalent reason for admission among the 
retiree/survivor groups, for both military and civilian hospitals. In the younger retiree group 
(retirees and survivors under 65 and their families), heart problems accounted for 25 percent 
of admissions to civilian hospitals and 21 percent of admissions to military hospitals. In the 
older retiree group (retirees and survivors 65 or over and their families), over a third (38 
percent) of admissions to civilian hospitals and 23 percent of admissions to military hospitals 
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occurred because of heart problems. For the younger retiree group, other common reasons for 
hospital admission included digestive system problems, back, spinal, or bone problems, and 
lung or breathing problems. For the older retiree group, the top three reasons for admission 
were the same for both military and civilian hospitals. These problems — heart problems, 
kidney/bladder problems, and lung or breathing problems — accounted for over 60 percent of 
admissions to military hospitals and over 70 percent of admissions to civilian hospitals. 

5.3.2 Reasons for Using Military vs. Civilian Hospitals 

Table 5,3 compares the use of military and civilian hospitals among those who 
were admitted for a given problem. For example, given that a family member of an 
active-duty sponsor was admitted for joint or muscular problems, he/she had a 71 percent 
chance of staying in a military hospital and a 29 percent chance of staying in a civilian 
hospital. Note that the numbers for military and civilian hospitals sum to 100 percent 
because VA and other hospitals are excluded. 

The majority of active-duty sponsors are able to be accommodated in military 
hospitals for all the medical conditions shown. The most frequent reasons members of 
this group are admitted to civilian hospitals are pregnancy, infant care (respondents may 
be confusing this with pregnancy since infant care pertains to a newborn, not the 
sponsor), and gynecological problems. 

Except for mental health and alcohol/drug problems, which were treated almost 
exclusively in civilian hospitals, military hospitals provided over 45 percent of the care 
for all other problems of active-duty family members. A high of 87 percent were treated 
for male reproductive system problems in military hospitals while a low of 47 percent 
were treated for back, spinal, and bone problems. Over two-thirds of those admitted for 
gynecological problems used military hospitals. Treatment for such conmion conditions 
as pregnancy, infant care, and lung or breathing problems was divided fairly evenly 
between military and civilian hospitals. 

In the younger retiree/survivor group, civilian hospitals were used much more 
often than military hospitals. Most pregnancy care (79 percent) and virtually all infant 
care (94 percent) were provided by civilian hospitals. Aside from the fairly uncommon 
conditions of sexually-transmitted diseases and AIDS, the medical conditions causing the 
largest proportions of younger retirees/survivors to use military hospitals were skin or 
breast problems (56 percent) and liver or pancreas problems (57 percent). Over 70 
percent of those admitted for the two most conmion conditions — heart problems and 
digestive system problems — used civilian hospitals. 
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Table 5.3 Percentage of Beneficiaries Using iUlilitary and Civilian Hospitals by Reason for Admission 



Retirees and Retirees and 

Active-Duty Family Survivors < 65 and Survivors > 65 and 

Active-Duty Sponsors Members Families Families 

Military Civilian Military Civilian Military Civilian Military Civilian 
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Hospitals 


Hospitals 


Hospitals 


Hospitals 


Hospitals 


Hospitals 


Hospitals 
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Pregnancy 


75% 


25% 


55% 


45% 


21% 
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Infant Care 


58 


42 


49 


51 


6 


94 







Accidents/Injuries 


86 


14 


49 


51 


17 


83 


22 


78 


Back, Spinal, or Bone Problems 


96 


4 


47 


53 


22 


78 


11 


89 


Joint or Muscular Problems 


97 


3 


71 


29 


32 


68 


28 


72 


Digestive System Problems 


88 


12 


50 


50 


28 


72 


29 


71 


Ear, Nose, or Mouth Problems 


98 


2 


68 


32 


42 


58 


21 


79 


Heart Problems 


92 


8 


50 


50 


25 


75 


18 


82 


Skin or Breast Problems 


100 


0 


75 


25 


56 


44 


39 


61 


Lung or Breathing Problems 


99 


1 


52 


48 


30 


70 


30 


70 


Gynecological Problems 


82 


18 


76 


24 


26 


74 


25 


75 


Nervous System Problems 


100 


0 


66 


34 


28 


72 


28 


72 


Alcohol or Drug Problems 


100 


0 


2 


98 


21 


79 


0 


100 


Mental Health Problems 


98 


2 


8 


92 


12 


88 


3 


97 


Kidney, Bladder Problems 


93 


7 


71 


29 


20 


80 


30 


70 


Eye Care or Vision Problems 


100 


0 


61 


39 


32 


68 


44 


56 


Male Reproductive System Problems 


100 


0 


87 


13 


12 


88 


23 


77 


Liver or Pancreas Problems 


100 


0 


85 


15 


57 


43 


12 


88 


Diabetes or Other Blood Problems 


94 


6 


51 


49 


19 


81 


35 


65 


Sexually-Transmitted Diseases 


100 


0 






100 


0 






AIDS 


100 


0 






100 


0 






Treatment for Short-Term Illness 


96 


4 


84 


16 


28 


72 


25 


75 


Diagnostic Tests 


92 


8 


67 


33 


37 


63 


17 


83 



Source: 1 992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 78 - What were the reasons for this family member's most recent hospital stay? 

Question 82 - What type of medical facility did this family member use for the most recent hospital stay? 



The older retirees also used civilian hospitals for most conditions. For the most 
common problems in this age group — heart, lung, and kidney conditions — civilian 
hospitals were used approximately 70 percent of the time. Civilian hospitals were used 
for virtually all treatment of alcohol, drug, and mental health problems, for 78 percent of 
accidents and injuries, and for 83 percent of diagnostic tests. Aside from pregnancy, an 
uncommon condition for this group (although the sponsor is over 65, there may be family 
members of child-bearing age), the greatest use of military hospitals was for eye care or 
vision problems (44 percent) and for skin or breast problems (39 percent). 

5.4 HOSPITALIZATION RATES 

The purpose of this section is to present a detailed analysis of hospitalization rates 
among the respondents to the health care survey who had an overnight stay in a hospital 
during a 12-month period. Utilization is discussed first in terms of the percentage of the 
respondents who were hospitalized during this 12-month period. Hospitalization rates are 
presented as a function of selected demographic variables, including rank, sponsor's region, 
sex, age, marital status, service affiliation, and general health prior to admission. General 
health prior to admission is detennined fiom the responses to survey question 44, which asks 
whether a randomly-selected family member suffered fix>m one or more of a long list of 
medical conditions during the previous 12 months. This question is worded as follows: 

• Question 44: "During the past 12 months, did this family member (the one with 
the last birthday) have any of the following medical conditions?" (Conditions 
are shown in Appendix A and in subsequent tables in this chapter.) 

By relating the demographic and health status variables to the hospitalization rate 
in a non-linear regression model, the probability of an inpatient episode for a variable, 
holding constant the values of all other variables (at their means), was computed (see 
Appendix H for a detailed description of the model). Regression analysis is useful 
because it can sort out the influence of individual factors that may simultaneously affect 
utilization. It also provides a convenient way of assessing the effects of many factors on 
utilization without resorting to cumbersome cross-tabulations. 

The discussion to follow highlights only those hospitalization rates for which the 
probability of a chance deviation from the base case chosen for each variable was less 
than 0.05. Hospitalization rates found to differ significantly from the base case are 
indicated with an asterisk (*). The base case for a set of variables is displayed as the first 
in the list. For example, the base region against which the others are compared is the "no 
initiatives" region. 
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5.4.1 Hospitalization Rates for Active-Duty Sponsors at Military Hospitals 

Table 5.4 presents the expected hospitalization rate as a percentage of a particular 
segment of the population (as denoted by rank, sex, region, etc.) of active-duty personnel 
who were admitted to a military hospital during a 12-month period. 



Table 5.4 Expected Hospitalization Rates at Military Hospitals for Active-Duty Sponsors 





Hospitali- 




Hospitali- 




zation 




zation 


Variable 


Rate 


Variable 


Rate 


Junior Enlisted 


5,3% 


Army 


4.0% 


Senior Enlisted 


4.5 


Navy 


4.3 


Officers 


2.9 


Marine Corps 


2.8 


No Initiatives 


6.1 


Air Force 




Army CAM 


7.2 


Facility Operated by Same Service 


6.7 


CRI 


5.4 


Facility Operated by Another Service 


2.9* 


Army Gateway to Care 


3.6* 


No Medical Problems 


3.2 


Tidewater Region 


2.5 


Lung Problems 


4.4 


Overlapping Catchment Areas 


4.3 


Heart Problems 


8.4* 


SE Region FI/PPO 


5.6 


High Blood Pressure 


4.2 


New Orleans CRI-Like 


3.9 


Diabetes 


5.7 


PRIMUS/NAVCARE 


4.4 


Joint/Muscular Problems 


3.4 


Noncatchment Areas 


2.6 


Back Problems 


2.9 


Outside U.S. 


3.1* 


Cancer (except skin) 


12.6 


Navy CAM 


4.2 


Skin Cancer 


0 


Air Force CAM 


9.8 


Mental Health Problems 


5.7* 


Shipboard 


6.6 


Allergies 


2.0* 


Single 


4.3 


Alcohol/Drug Problems 


2.7 


Married, Living With Spouse 


4.7 


Cold or Flu 


4.4* 


Married, Not Living With Spouse 


4.0 


Digestive Problems 


3.9 


Age of Sponsor 


4.5 


Bladder/Urinary Problems 


9.5* 


13.0 


EyeA^ision Problems 


1.8 


Female 


Ear/Hearing Problems 


2.4 


Male 


3.9* 


Prostate Problems 


3.1 


No Private Insurance 


4.3 


Menstrual Problems 


1.7 


Private Insurance 


13.3* 


Other Problems 


11.5* 



* Statistically significant at the 5-percent level. 

Source: Regression analysis based on responses to 1992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 41 - Of the family members who are currently eligible for military medical benefits, 
who had the last birthday? 

Question 48 - During the past 12 months, how many nights did this family member (the one with 
the last birthday) stay overnight as a patient in any of the following places? 

In terms of rank, officers had a significantly lower estimated probability of an inpatient 
episode (2.9 percent) than junior-enlisted personnel (5.3 percent). For sponsor's region, the 
hospitalization rates that were significantly different from the "no initiatives" region (6.1 
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percent) were 3.6 percent for the Aimy Gateway to Care region, 2.5 percent for the TRICARE 
(Tidewater) region, and 3.1 percent outside the United States. Note that there is no clear 
indication firom the survey that respondents actually used the new initiatives in these regions. 
From the discussion of Table 3.9 at the end of Chapter 3, it is evident that beneficiaries were 
confused about whether they actually used one of the new initiatives. Therefore, differences in 
hospitalization rates are as likely to reflect differences in regional demographics and 
catchment area resources as differences in regional demonstration programs. 

Table 5.4 also shows that male sponsors are much less likely to have an inpatient 
episode (3,9 percent) than female sponsors (13 percent), A large portion of this difference is 
undoubtedly due to pregnancies among active-duty females. Also, those who have private 
insurance arc likely to enter the hospital at a much higher rate (13.3 percent) than those who 
do not (4.3 percent). Although there were no significant differences for service affiliation, 
there is a higher probability of a stay (6.7 percent) in a hospital operated by the sponsor's 
service than in a hospital operated by another service (2.9 percent). 

With regard to medical conditions, six of the problem categories were significantly 
different from the base case of "no medical problems." Note that those reporting no medical 
problems over a 12-month period nevertheless had a 3.2-percent hospitalization rate. This 
may be due to pregnancies or other medical conditions for which the respondent did not 
perceive the condition to be a "problem." (Survey Question 44 asks if the respondent suffered 
from any of a number of medical problems.) For specific problems, the condition with the 
highest significant probability of a hospital stay was bladder problems at 9.5 percent, and the 
condition with the lowest significant probability was allergy problems at 2 percent. The 
highest significant hospitalization rate of 11.5 percent was associated with the category of 
"other medical problems." 

5.4.2 Hospitalization Rates for Active-Duty Family Members 

Table 5.5 gives expected hospitalization rates at both military and civilian 
hospitals among family members of active-duty sponsors. Note that there is some double 
counting in the computation of the overall hospitalization rate, because beneficiaries can 
have separate stays in different types of hospitals. However, those with separate stays in 
different types of hospitals amounted to only a fraction of a percent. Note also that 
statistical significance was determined only for hospitalization rates at military and 
civilian hospitals, not for the overall hospitalization rate.^ 



Determining significance of a total based on the sum of non-linear models requires simultaneous 
estimation of the models. This was not considered feasible for the current effort. 
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Table 5.5 Expected Hospitalization Rates for Active-Duty Family Members 



Hospitalization Hospitalization Overall 
Rate at Military Rate at Civilian Hospitalization 



Variable 


Hospitals 


Hospitals 


Data 

Kaie 


Junior Enlisted 


in 7% 


f\ 7% 


17 4% 


Senior Enlisted 








Unicers 


O.o 


- 7* 


in fs 


No Initiatives 


4.4 


4.5 


8.9 


Aimy CAM 


9.7' 


2.6 


12.2 


CRI 


- • 
6.9 


3.8 


10.7 


Army Gateway to Care 


8.1 


2.9 


II.O 


Tidewater Region 


3.3 


4.1 


7.5 


Overlapping Catchment Areas 


5.3 


A Q 






7.r 


6.0 


13.1 




2.7 


8.2 


10.9 


PRIMUS/NAVCARE 


6.4 • 


3.5 


9.9 


Noncatchment Areas 


2.4 


9.4* 


11.8 


Outside U.S. 


7.9" 


2.6' 


10.5 


Navy CAM 


6.7 


7.7 


14.4 


Air Force CAM 


c rt 

s.o 






onipDoaiu 


10 7* 


6.5 


17.2 


Single 


3.5 


4.2 


7.8 


Married, Living With Spouse 


7.3 


2.0 


o o 


Married, Not Living With Spouse 


5.3 


3.1 


8.4 


Ase of Familv Member 


6.8* 


4.1* 


11.0 


Female 


7.4 


4.4 


11.8 


Male 






O A 


White 


7.3 


4.2 


1 1.4 


Black 


5.0 


3.9 


9.0 


Other Race 


7.3 


4.0 


1 1.3 


Family Income 


6.8 


4.1* 


ll.O 


No Supplemental Insurance 


7.1 


4.0 


11.1 


CHAMPUS Supplemental Insurance 


6.3 


7.5* 


13.7 


Private Insurance 


4.7 


2.9 


7.6 


Amy 


7.0 


5.4 


12.4 


Navy 


5.8 


5.3 


11.2 


Marine Corps 


5.6 


4.3 


10.0 


Air Force 


8.1 


2.4* 


10.5 


Facility Operated by Same Service 


6.9 


4.1 


11.1 


Facility Operated by Another Service 


6.2 


3.8 


10.0 


No Medical Problems 


6.4 


3.8 


10.2 


Lung Problems 


18.7* 


8.1* 


26.9 


Heart Problems 


12.0* 


9.4* 


21.4 


High Blood Pressure 


20.4* 


2.8 


23.2 



Continued on next page 
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Table 5.5 — Continued 



Variable 


Hospi tal i zation 

Rate at Military 
Hospitals 


Hospital i zation 
Rate at Civilian 
Hospitals 


Overall 
Hospitalization 
Rate 


Diabetes 


n.o" 


11.3* 


28.3 


Joint/Muscular Problems 


11.5* 


4.3 


15.8 


Back Problems 


3.0* 


4.9 


7.9 


Cancer (except skin) 


22.2* 


14.5* 


36.7 


Skin Cancer 


0 


0 


0 


Mental Health Problems 


4.9 


10.7* 


15.6 


Allergies 


5.4 


3.8 


9.2 


Alcohol/Drug Problems 


5.1 


5.4 


10.5 


Cold or Flu 


4.0* 


2.4* 


6.4 


Digestive Problems 


5.7 


5.9* 


11.6 


Bladder/Urinary Problems 


9.0* 


5.3 


14.3 


EyeA^ision Problems 


5.9 


1.8* 


7.8 


Ear/Hearing Problems 


7.2 


6.3 


13.5 


Prostate Problems 


4.7 


10.2 


14.8 


Menstrual Problems 


9.3* 


4.8 


14.1 


Other Problems 


13.4* 


6.7* 


20.1 



* Statistically significant at the S-percent level. 



Source: Regression analysis based on responses to 1992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 4 1 - Of the family members who are currently eligible for military medical benefits, 
who had the last birthday? 

Question 48 - During the past 12 months, how many nights did this family member (the one with 
the last birthday) stay overnight as a patient in any of the following places? 

In the case of family members of active-duty personnel, hospitalization rates were 
generally higher and more were significant when compared with active-duty sponsors. Family 
members of junior-enlisted personnel had the highest probabilities of hospitalization at both 
military (10.7 percent) and civilian (6.7 percent) hospitals and therefore the highest overall 
hospitalization rate of 17.4 percent (the sum of the military and civilian rates). Families of 
senior-enlisted personnel had the lowest probabilities of hospitalization with a 5.7 percent 
probability for military hospitals and 3.5 percent for civilian hospitals. 

Seven of the sponsor's regions were associated with significantly different (from the 
"no initiatives" region) hospitalization probabilities for military hospitals but only two were 
significant for civilian hospitals. The highest probability of an inpatient episode at military 
hospitals (10.7 percent) was found among family members of sponsors serving aboard ship, 
and the lowest probability (6.9 percent) was in the CRI region. The highest probability of an 
inpatient episode at civilian hospitals (9.4 percent) was in the noncatchment areas, while the 
lowest (2.6 percent) was outside the United States. Again, it is important to remember that 
respondents did not necessarily use the new initiatives in place in some of these regions. 
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Family members who were married and living together at the time of the survey had 
an expected hospitalization rate at militaiy hospitals of 7.3 percent and at civilian hospitals of 
2.6 percent. Female family members had a higher probability of an inpatient episode at both 
types of hospitals (7.4 percent for military and 4.4 percent for civilian) than males (5.9 percent 
and 3.5 percent, respectively). Black family members had a lower estimated chance of 
hospitalization than whites at military hospitals of 5 percent, while the chances of an inpatient 
episode for whites were 7.3 percent at militaiy hospitals and 4.2 percent at civilian hospitals. 

Those family members who had private health insurance had a significantly lower 
hospitalization rate (4.7 percent) at military hospitals than those with no supplemental 
insurance coverage (7.1 percent), while family members who had CHAMPUS 
supplemental insurance had a significantly higher hospitalization rate (7.5 percent) at 
civilian hospitals than those with no supplemental insurance coverage (4 percent). 

There were no significant differences in hospitalization rates across the Services 
with the exception that family members of Air Force sponsors had a significantly lower 
admission rate to civilian hospitals of 2.4 percent. 

Regarding the general health of active-duty family members, the data show that six of the 
problems are associated with significandy different hospitalization rates (relative to those with 
no medical problems) for both militaiy and civilian hospitals. The highest overall 
hospitalization rate (36.7 percent) was associated with cancer. This was composed of a 22.2- 
percent chance of being admitted to a military hospital and a 14.5-percent chance of being 
admitted to a civilian hospital. The lowest overall hospitalization rate, 6.4 percent, was 
associated with the flu. For military hospitals only, the highest chance of admission was for 
cancer while the lowest probability (3 percent) was associated widi back problems. Other 
problems associated with relatively high hospitalization probabilities were high blood pressure 
(20.4 percent), lung problems (18.7 percent), and diabetes (17 percent). For civilian hospitals, 
the highest hospitalization rate was also associated with cancer and the lowest, 1.8 percent, 
was associated with eye and vision problems. Other relatively high rates were associated with 
diabetes (1 1.3 percent), mental illness (10.7 percent), and heart disease (9.4 percent). 

5.43 Hospitalization Rates for Retirees/Survivors and Family Members 

The focus of the analysis shown in Table 5.6 is retirees/survivors and their family 
members who were admitted to military and civilian hospitals during a 12-month period. 
Again, note that statistical significance was determined only for hospitalization rates at 
military and civilian hospitals, not for the overall hospitalization rate. 
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Table 5.6 Expected Hospitalization Rates for Retirees/Survivors and Families 





Hospitalization 


Hospitalization 


Overall 




Rate at Military 


Rate at Civilian 


Hospital izat 


Variable 


Hospitals 


Hospitals 


Rate 


Retirees Under 65 




0. 170 




Retirees 65 and Over 




O.J 


1 1 'X 


Reserve Retirees Under 65 


U.o 


I 1 o 

I I .y 


IZ.O 


Reserve Retirees 65 and Over 


\ 0* 

1 .vr 


1 1 n 




Survivors Under 65 


1 1* 

1 .D 


14 n 




Survivors 65 and Over 




6.8 


9.2 


No Initiatives 


2.8 


7.2 


10.0 


Army CAM 


4.0 


5.3 


9.3 


CRI 


2.2 


8.3 


10.5 


Army Gateway to Care 


6.1* 


5.1 


11.2 


Tidewater Region 


2.5 


8.7 


11.2 


Overlapping Catchment Areas 


4.6* 


5.5 


10.1 


SE Region FI/PPO 


1.8 


9.0 


10.9 


iNew urieans UKi-LiKe 


1 7 




14 0 


PKiMU5>/NAVLAKb 




J. 7 






0.9* 


8.4 


9.4 


Outside U.S. 


2.4 


6.2 


8.6 


Navy CAM 


3.0 


6.7 


9.8 


Air Force CAM 


1.4 


7.1 


8.5 


Single 


3.0 


6.8 


9.8 


Married, Living With Spouse 


2.0* 


7.5 


9.5 


Married. Not Living With Spouse 


6.7* 


4.2 


10.9 


Age of Family Member 


2.1* 


7.3* 


9.5 


Female 


1.6 


7.5 


9.1 


Male 


2.8 


7.2 


10.0 


White 


2.1 


7.6 


9.7 


Black 


2.3 


5.9 


8.1 


Other Race 


2.3 


4.5* 


6.8 


Family Income 


2.1* 


7.3 


9.5 


No Supplemental Insurance 




< Q 

J.O 


ft "7 


CHAMPUS SuDDlemental Insurance 


3.5 


9.5* 


12.9 


Medicare 


2.3 


7.0* 


9.3 


Private Insurance 


1.3* 


8.3* 


9.7 


Army 


2.1 


6.9 


9.0 


Navy 


2.1 


7.4 


9.5 


Marine Corps 


2.2 


6.8 


9.0 


Air Force 


2.1 


8.0 


10.1 


Facility Operated by Same Service 


2.2 


7.4 


9.6 


Facility Operated by Another Service 


1.8 


7.2 


9.0 



Continued on next page 
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Table 5.6 — Continued 



Variable 


Hospitalization 
Rate at Military 
Hospitals 


Hospitalization 
Rate at Civilian 
Hospitals 


Overall 
Hospitalization 
Rate 


No Medical Problems 


1.6 


5.7 


7.3 


Lung Problems 


3.8* 


8.4* 


12.3 


Heart Problems 


3.9* 


17.9* 


21.7 


High Blood Pressure 


1.6 


6.4 


8.0 


Diabetes 


2.4* 


7.2* 


9,6 


Joint/Muscular Problems 


1.3 


5.8 


7.1 


Back Problems 


1.4 


6.2 


7.6 


Cancer (except skin) 


7.1* 


19.9* 


27.0 


Skin Cancer 


1.3 


4.1* 


5.4 


Mental Health Problems 


0.7* 


6.8 


7.4 


Allergies 


0.9* 


3.3* 


4.3 


Alcohol/Ehug Problems 


2.6 


7.7 


10.3 


Cold or Flu 


1.5 


4.7* 


6.2 


Digestive Problems 


3.3* 


7.7* 


11.0 


BladderAJrinary Problems 


3.0* 


8.5* 


11.5 


EyeA^ision Problems 


1.7 


4.0* 


5.7 


Ear/Hearing Problems 


0.8* 


5.3 


6.1 


Prostate Problems 


1.5 


7.1 


8.6 


Menstrual Problems 


2.6* 


7.7 


10.3 


Other Problems 


2.5* 


8.8* 


11.4 



* Statistically significant at the 5-percent level. 



Source: Regression analysis based on responses to 1992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 41 - Of the family members who are currently eligible for military medical benefits, 
who had the last birthday? 

Question 48 - During the past 12 months, how many nights did this family member (the one with 
the last birthday) stay overnight as a patient in any of the following places? 

Several levels of beneficiary status were included in this analysis to differentiate 
among categories of retirees/survivors. Of these, four yielded significantly different 
hospitalization rates (from the base case of retirees under 65) at military hospitals but 
none was significantly different at civilian hospitals. Retirees over 65 had a 2.8 percent 
chance of being admitted to a military hospital during a 12-month period. Reserve 
retirees under 65 had a 0.6 percent chance, and reserve retirees over 65 were admitted to 
military hospitals at the expected rate of 1 percent. Survivors under 65 had a probability 
of an inpatient episode of 1.3 percent for military hospitals. 

Four of the sponsor's regions were associated with hospitalization rates at military 
hospitals that were significantly different firom the base case (*'no new initiatives"), while 
only one region was significantly different fix)m the base case for civilian hospitals. The 
highest hospitalization rate at military hospitals (6.1 percent) was found among retirees 
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and survivors in the Army Gateway to Care region and the lowest (0.9 percent) was in the 
noncatchment areas. Beneficiaries in overlapping catchment areas had about the same 
overall hospitalization rate as the "no initiatives" region, but they used military hospitals 
significantly more often and civilian hospitals significantly less often (most likely because 
of the greater prevalence and availability of military hospitals in overlapping catchment 
areas). Again, there was no indication that respondents actually took advantage of the 
new initiatives that were in place in these regions. 

Retirees and survivors who were married and living with their spouses at the time 
of the survey showed a chance of admission to military hospitals of 2 percent, while those 
not living with their spouses were likely to be admitted to niilitary hospitals at the rate of 
6.7 percent. Both of these figures were significantly different from the base case of 
"single," Male retirees/survivors had a 2.8-percent chance of admission to military 
hospitals, a rate that was significantly higher than the base case of "female" (1 .6 percent). 

Retirees/survivors who used CHAMPUS supplemental insurance were the most likely 
to be admitted to civilian hospitals (9.5 percent), and those who used Medicare entered 
civilian hospitals at a rate of 7 percent. Those using private insurance entered military 
hospitals at the expected rate of 1.3 percent and civilian hospitals at 8.3 percent. All of these 
probabilities were significantly different from the base case of "no supplemental insurance" 
(2.9 percent for military hospitals and 5.8 percent for civilian hospitals). 

Regarding the health problems experienced by letiiees/survivors, the data show that 
11 are significantly different from the base case of "no medical problems" for military 
hospitals, and 1 1 for civilian hospitals, with eight of these significantly different for both. The 
highest overall admission rate (27 percent) was associated with cancer with the expected rate 
of admission in military hospitals at 7.1 percent and in civilian hospitals at 19.9 percent. The 
lowest overall admission rate (4.3 percent) was associated with allergy problems. 

For military hospitals, the next highest probability of an inpatient episode was 3.9 
percent for heart disease and the lowest was 0,7 percent for mental health problems. In 
civilian hospitals the second highest chance of an inpatient episode (17.9 percent) was 
associated with heart disease, while the lowest (3.3 percent) was for allergy problems. 

5^ LENGTH OF HOSPITAL STAYS 

This section addresses the length of stay associated with selected demographic 
variables and clinical problems. The results presented here were calculated from 
responses to questions 81 and 82, which provided data on the length of stay and type of 
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hospital used for the most recent inpatient episode, respectively. Question 78 addressed 
the reasons for the hospitalization. The responses to each of these questions were 
investigated in terms of a group of selected demographic variables, including rank, 
beneficiary status, geographic region, and sex. 

All of the demographic variables and the responses to question 78 were entered as 
independent variables in a non-linear regression model (discussed in detail in Appendix H), 
where the length of stay served as the dependent variable. The discussion in this section 
highlights only those hospitalization rates for which the probability of a chance deviation 
from the base case chosen for each variable was less than 0.05. Hospitalization rates 
found to differ significantly from the base case are indicated with an asterisk (*). As 
before, the base case for a set of variables is displayed as the first in the list. 

Table 5.7 shows the beneficiary groups, the regions investigated, and the reasons 
for admission to both military and civilian hospitals. The figures represent the expected 
number of nights (determined from the regression model) spent in the hospital. The 
dashes indicate that the corresponding variables were not included in the regression 
model because there were no observations on those variables. For example, there were 
no hospitalizations aboard civilian ships. 

Four of the beneficiary groups accounted for significant differences from the base 
group (junior-enlisted) in length of a military hospital stay. Those four are senior-enlisted 
who stayed 23 nights in the hospital, retirees under 65 who stayed 2.4 nights, retirees 
over 65 who stayed 3.1 nights, and survivors under 65 who stayed 3.8 nights. The trend 
appears to be longer hospital stays with advancing age with the exception of survivors 
under 65, who exhibited longer average stays than the older retirees. 

Table 5.7 also shows the expected length of a stay in both military and civilian 
hospitals associated with the region in which the sponsor was located. For stays at 
military hospitals, only one of the regions — Air Force CAM — ^was significantly different 
from the region in which there were no new initiatives. Beneficiaries in the Air Force 
CAM region had an average length of stay of 3 nights in military hospitals, significantly 
longer than the average of 2.4 nights in regions with no initiatives. For stays at civilian 
hospitals, beneficiaries in three of the regions had significantly shorter stays than the 3.8 
nights expected for the "no initiatives" region — noncatchment areas (3.3 nights), CRI (3.1 
nights), and PRIMUS/NAVCARE (3 nights). These differences were observed among all 
respondents in the region; there was no indication whether respondents actually used the 
new initiatives in these regions. 
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Table 5.7 Expected Length of Stay at Military and Civilian Hospitals 



Nights at Military Nights at Civilian 



Variable 


Hospitals 


Hospitals 


Junior Enlisted 


2.0 


2.8 


Senior Enlisted 


2.3* 


3.1 


Uiticers 




3.2 


Retirees Under 65 


2 4* 


3^5* 


Retirees 65 and Over 


3 1* 


3.8* 


ivcscrvc ivciireca uiiuci v*' 


3.2 


4^0* 


Keserve Keiirees oj ana ^jvcr 


2.0 


4.1* 


Survivors Under 65 


3 8* 


3.2 


Survivors 65 and Over 




7 2* 


No Initiatives 


2.4 


3.8 


Army CAM 


2.6 


3.4 


CRI 


2.2 


* 

3.1 


Army Gateway to Care 


2.2 


3.8 


Tidewater Region 


2.3 


3.6 


Overlapping Catchment Areas 


2.4 


3.5 


SE Region FI/PPO 


2.2 


J.J 


New Orleans CRI-Like 


2.6 


3.7 


PRIMUS/NAVCARE 


2.1 


3.0* 


Noncatchment Areas 


2.3 


3.3* 


Outside U.S. 


2.2 


3.5 


Navy CAM 


1.8 


3.5 


Air Force CAM 


3.0 


3.8 


Shipboard 


2.1 


3.4 


Age of Family Member 


2.3* 


3.5 


Female 


Z.J 


J.J 


Male 


2.3 


3.4 


irio ouppicincnuii inauiaiicc 


2 3 


3.1 


f^UAVIPTTC Ciinnl^mAntal Tnciiranr*^ 

^n/\ivir Ui3 Auppicmcnuii inauiiiiiitfC 


1 4 


3 3 


New Military Health Care Program 


2.0 


3.0 


Medicare 


2.5 


3.7* 


Private Insurance 


2.0 


3.3* 


Public Assistance 


0.7 


3.6 


Own Family's Money 


2.8 


3.8 


Hospitalized Within U.S. 


2.3 


3.5 


Hospitalized Outside U.S. 


2.4 


3.7 


Hospitalized Aboard Ship 


4.2 




Army 


2.3 


3.4 


Navy 


2.3 


3.8* 


Marine Corps 


2.3 


4.1* 


Air Force 


2.3 


3.2 


No Surgery Performed 


2.8 


5.8 


Surgery Performed 


2.4* 


4.1* 



Continued on next page 
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Table 5.7 — Continued 



Variable 


Nights at Military 
Hospitals 


Nights at Civilian 
Hospitals 


Not Admitted From Emergency Room 


2.7 


5.3 


Admitted From Emergency Room 


2.5 


A 1 * 

4.1 


Diagnostic Tests 


2.1 


3.0 


Pregnancy 


2.6* 


2.7 


Infant Care 


3.1* 


5.2* 


Accidents/Injuries 


1.9 


2.8 


Back, Spinal, or Bone Problems 


2.1 


3.8* 


Joint or Muscular Problems 


1.9* 


3.4 


Digestive System Problems 


3.0* 


3.6* 


Ear, Nose, or Mouth Problems 


1.5* 


1.9* 


Heart Problems 


2.6* 


3.6* 


Skin or Breast Problems 


2.8* 


2.1* 


Lung or Breathing Problems 


2.7* 


4.7* 


Gynecological Problems 


2.2 


3.3 


Nervous System Problems 


2.3 


3.2 


Alcohol or Drug Problems 


29.1* 


9.3* 


Mental Health Problems 


3.9* 


14.3* 


Kidney, Bladder Problems 


2.6* 


2.9 


Eye Care or Vision Problems 


L3* 


3.5 


Male Reproductive System Problems 


1.8 


3.5 


Liver or Pancreas Problems 


3.0* 


5.5* 


Diabetes or Other Blood Problems 


4.5* 


5.8* 


Sexually-Transmitted Diseases 


0.4* 




AIDS 


6.8* 




Treatment for Short-Term Illness 


2.0 


3.0 


Other Problems 


1.7* 


2.5* 



* Statistically significant at the 5-percent level. 

Source: Regression analysis based on responses to 1992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 41 - Of the family members who are currently eligible for military medical benefits, 
who had the last birthday? 

Question 81 - How many nights did this family member stay in the medical facility used for 
the most recent hospital stay? 

There were many significant differences from the base case (no illness) in the 

various reasons for admission to the hospital. The highest average number of nights in a 

military hospital (29.1) was associated with alcohol/drug problems and the next highest 

(6.8 nights), with AIDS. The lowest average number of nights in mihtary hospitals (0.4 

nights) was for sexually-transmitted diseases and the next lowest (1.3 nights) was 

associated with eye/vision problems. 

The highest average number of nights in a civilian hospital (14.3) was associated with 
mental health problems and the next highest (9.3 nights) with alcohol/drug problems. The 
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lowest average number of nights in civilian hospitals (1.9 nights) was for ear, nose, or mouth 
problems and the next lowest (2. 1 nights) was associated with skin or breast problems. 

5.6 INPATIENT UTILIZATION BY SOURCE OF PAYMENT 

Tables 5.8 and 5.9 show the methods of payment for care at civilian and military 
hospitals, respectively. It is important to note that the percentages sum to more than 100 
percent because beneficiaries can use more than one method of payment for their hospital stay. 



Table 5.8 Percentage of Beneficiaries Using Given Methods of Payment for Inpatient Care 

at Civilian Hospitals 











Retirees/ 


Retirees/ 




Junior 


Senior 




Survivors 


Survivors 


Method of Payment 


Enlisted 


Enlisted 


Officers 


<65 


>65 


Did Not Have to Pay 


10% 


8% 


12% 


4% 


3% 


Standard CHAMPUS 


74 


70 


76 


53 


8 


CHAMPUS Supplemental 


6 


7 


8 


14 


4 


New Military Health Care Program 


7 


10 


3 


2 


1 


Medicare 


2 


0.2 


0.4 


8 


80 


Private Health Insurance 


4 


9 


13 


64 


70 


Public Assistance 


3 


2 


0.2 


2 


1 


Own Money 


1 


3 


2 


0.3 


0 



Source: 1992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 89 - Which of the following was (or will be) used to pay for this family member's most 

recent hospital stay? 

Question 82 - What type of medical facility did this family member use for the most recent 
hospital stay? 



Table 5.8 shows that the most prevalent source of payment among active-duty 
beneficiaries (sponsors and family members combined) at civilian hospitals was standard 
CHAMPUS (over 70 percent), while a moderate percentage (from 8 percent of senior- 
enlisted families to 12 percent of officer families) said they did not have to pay. The 
latter are most likely due to referrals to civilian hospitals from military hospitals that were 
unable to provide the necessary care. In this case, the civilian hospital charges are paid by 
the military from supplemental care funds. Private insurance was used more often by 
officers (13 percent of the time) than by senior-enlisted (9 percent) or junior-enlisted (4 
percent) beneficiaries. The new military health care programs accounted for a relatively 
small portion of the payment methods (a high of 10 percent for senior-enlisted families). 
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Table 5.9 Percentage of Beneficiaries Using Given IVletiiods of Payment for inpatient Care 

at Military Hospitals 











Retirees/ 


Retirees/ 




Junior 


Senior 




Survivors 


Survivors 


IvlculOu Oi rayuvsnx 


dflllolCU 


CrIlllSlCU 








Did Not Have to Pay 


7o% 


8470 




77% 




Standard CHAMPUS 


15 


13 


7 


12 


1 


CHAMPUS Supplemental 


2 


1 


1 


3 


4 


New Military Health Care Program 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


Medicare 


1 


0.2 


0 


1 


19 


Private Health Insurance 


0 


1 


1 


14 


22 


Public Assistance 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


Own Money 


4 


3 


2 


1 


5 


Source: 1992 DoD Health Care Survey 



Question 89 - Which of the following was (or will be) used to pay for this family member's most 
recent hospital stay? 

Question 82 - What type of medical facility did this family member use for the most recent 
hospital stay? 

Among retirees and survivors, payment methods for civilian care were very 
different depending on whether the sponsor was over or under 65. In the under-65 group, 
private insurance was used most often (64 percent), and standard CHAMPUS came next 
(53 percent). CHAMPUS supplemental insurance was used 14 percent of the time. This 
was the highest usage of CHAMPUS supplemental insurance by any beneficiary group. 
In the over-65 group, 80 percent of beneficiaries who used civilian care used Medicare, 
and 70 percent used private health insurance. Only 8 percent of the older group used 
standard CHAMPUS, and 4 percent used CHAMPUS supplemental insurance. These 
numbers are not surprising because, while most sponsors over 65 are no longer eligible 
for CHAMPUS, some members of their families under age 65 may be eligible. 

Table 5.9 shows that the great majority of beneficiaries reported they did not have 
to pay for inpatient care at military hospitals. However, the only group that does not have 
to pay a nominal daily charge is retired enlisted beneficiaries. Perhaps the other 
beneficiary groups did not consider the nominal fee for inpatient care (less than $10 per 
day) to be worth reporting (note the small percentage who indicated they used their own 
money). Many beneficiaries also cited CHAMPUS or Medicare as sources of payment, 
indicating a lack of understanding by beneficiaries about how military inpatient care is 
compensated since neither CHAMPUS nor Medicare pay for inpatient care in a militaiy 
hospital. However, the percentages paying with private health insurance (14 percent of 
under-65 retirees/survivors, and 22 percent of over-65 retirees/survivors) are believable 
because the military will try to collect from private insurance companies. 
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5.7 SUMMARY OF KEY FINDINGS 

This chapter addressed inpatient utilization as measured by the percentage of the 
beneficiary population having at least one hospital stay per year, and by the average 
length of a hospital stay. The key results are: 

• Almost 15 percent of the beneficiary population was hospitalized during the 
12-month period prior to the survey. This is considerably higher than the 7.8 
percent hospitalization rate in the overall population. The reasons for this 
higher rate were not specifically investigated, but they could include 
demographic differences between military medical care beneficiaries and the 
general population, such as a higher proportion of beneficiaries in their 
childbearing years. 

• Excluding those who used VA and other hospitals (only one percent of the 
population), utilization was almost evenly divided between military and 
civilian hospitals. 

• As expected, the vast majority of active>duty sponsors used military hospitals. 
Pregnancy was the most prevalent reason for admission to military hospitals 
(23 percent), followed by accidents (16 percent). Active-duty family members 
also used military hospitals for the majority of their inpatient care, but a 
substantial number also used civilian hospitals. Most inpatient episodes among 
active-duty family members were for childbirth. 

• Retirees/survivors and their family members predominately used civilian 
hospitals, particularly among the group with sponsors 65 or over. Heart 
problems were the most common reason for admission. 

• For all beneficiary groups except active-duty sponsors (who seldom use 
civilian hospitals), stays in civilian hospitals were longer, on average, than 
stays in military hospitals. Among all beneficiaries, the average stay was 5 
nights in military hospitals and 6.6 nights in civilian hospitals. This disparity 
persisted even when the reason for the hospitalization was taken into account. 

• As expected, retirees/survivors and family members, especially those with a 
sponsor over 65, had the longest hospital stays. 

• Methods of payment were very similar to those used for outpatient care. The 
large majority of active-duty families used CHAMPUS to pay for care at 
civilian hospitals. Almost 10 percent of senior-enlisted families and over 10 
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percent of officer families used private health insurance to pay for inpatient 
care. The majority of retiree families used either private insurance or a 
combination of private insurance and Medicare. Over 50 percent of retirees 
under 65 also used CHAMPUS to pay for their care. 
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6.0 SATISFACTION WITH OUTPATIENT CARE 



6.1 INTRODUCTION 

Ultimately, if the DoD is to find alternative ways of delivering health care at 
lower cost, it will have to assess the impact of any changes to the current system on the 
beneficiary population it serves. Ideally, a potential alternative should be designed to 
ensure that the level of beneficiary satisfaction relative to the current system is not 
diminished. This chapter addresses one of the baselines from which any alternatives will 
have to be measured — ^namely, current beneficiary satisfaction with outpatient care. 
Satisfaction with inpatient care is addressed in the next chapter. 

Attitudes regarding outpatient care are measured in terms of satisfaction with the 
facility and staff, as well as with the overall quality of care received. The facility is rated 
primarily on measures of access and cost. The staff is rated on the perceived competence 
and conduct of the doctors and staff. Overall satisfaction encompasses the total health 
care experience. 

Satisfaction with outpatient care is determined from beneficiaries' responses to 
survey questions 68 (facility), 69 (staff), and 70 (overall). These questions are worded as 
follows: 

• Question 68: "Thinking of this family member's most recent visit for 
outpatient care, please rate the satisfaction with the facility used on each 
of the following factors." (Factors are shown in Appendix A and in 
subsequent tables.) 

• Question 69: "Thinking of this family member's most recent visit for 
outpatient care, please rate the satisfaction with the staff at the facility 
used on each of the following factors." (Factors are shown in Appendix 
A and in subsequent tables.) 

• Question 70: "Please rate the overall satisfaction with the quality of 
care this family member received during the most recent visit for 
outpatient care." 

In each question above, "this family member" refers to the person with the most recent 
visit for outpatient care, provided it took place within the last six months. Visits to only 
military or civilian facilities are considered in this analysis (i.e., visits to Department of 
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Veterans Affairs and other facilities are omitted). Each question offers a choice of six 
responses: very satisfied, satisfied, mixed/neither, dissatisfied, very dissatisfied, and does 
not apply/don't know. ("Does not apply" is not an option for question 70 (overall 
satisfaction).) 

Because respondents are asked for their feelings concerning the most recent visit 
only, their opinions pertain to either military or civilian facilities, but not both. This 
means that different populations of respondents are evaluating military and civilian 
facilities. If beneficiaries gravitate to the facility they like best, there is a potential bias 
when comparing military with civilian facilities (because respondents who like military 
facilities are evaluating military facilities and respondents who like civilian facilities are 
evaluating civilian facilities). However, beneficiaries do not necessarily prefer the facility 
they use. For example, some beneficiaries (particularly retirees) may prefer to use a 
mihtary facility but do not live close to one; or some may use a military facility because 
the civilian provider they prefer does not accept CHAMPUS. Therefore, the exact nature 
and magnitude of the bias are not clear-cut, but there is no indication that it is substantial. 

For the purpose of this analysis, it was decided to treat satisfaction as a family 
attribute. This was done for two reasons. First, the person with the most recent 
outpatient visit was frequently a child, for whom satisfaction was rated by a parent or 
guardian. Second, there is likely to be a high correlation among the responses of 
individual family members. Family members usually share their feelings and experiences 
with other family members, and this tends to produce a common family perception about 
the care received. Because satisfaction is thought to vary by beneficiary type, the 
following groups of beneficiary families are considered in this analysis: 

• junior enlisted (E-1 to E-4), 

• senior enlisted (E-5 to E-9), 

• officers (W-1 to O- 10), 

• retirees and survivors under 65, and 

• retirees and survivors age 65 and over. 

Each beneficiary group is determined by the status of the sponsor. The retiree groups 
include retirees from both active service and the Reserves. 

The overall level of satisfaction with outpatient care is discussed first in this 
chapter. Variations in satisfaction by facility type used, service, and demographic 
variables are then discussed. Next is a look at the satisfaction with the components of 
outpatient care. Finally, there is an analysis of levels of dissatisfaction with outpatient 
care. "Does not apply/don't know" responses are not included in the percentages reported 
in the analyses. Percentages based on fewer than 100 responses are also not reported, 
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6.2 OVERALL SATISFACTION WITH OUTPATIENT CARE BY FACILITY 
TYPE AND BENEFICIARY GROUP 

Overall satisfaction with outpatient care is displayed here in six figures (Figures 
6. 1 to 6.6), one for all beneficiaries combined and one for each beneficiary group. The 
figures display all five response options for the question on overall satisfaction, excluding 
"don*t know," for users of military and users of civilian facilities. 

Figure 6.1 shows responses to the question of overall satisfaction with outpatient 
care for all beneficiaries, based on the most recent visit. Users of military facilities were 
clearly less satisfied with their care than users of civilian facilities. The percentage of 
civilian facility users who responded that they were very satisfied with their care (44 
percent) was considerably higher than the corresponding percentage of military facility 
users (29 percent). Combining responses of "satisfied" and "very satisfied," 80 percent of 
military facility users were generally satisfied, compared with 92 percent of civilian 
facility users. About 1 1 percent of military facility users and 5 percent of civilian facility 
users had mixed feelings about their care, but only 2 percent of MTF users and 1 percent 
of civilian facility users considered themselves very dissatisfied. 
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Source: 1 992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 70 - Please rate the overall satisfaction with the quality of care this family member 
received during the most recent visit for outpatient care. 



Figure 6.1 Overall Satisfaction With Outpatient Care 
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Users of Military 
Facilities 



Users of Civilian 
Facilities 



■ Very Satisfied □ Satisfied 



H Mixed/Neither ■ Dissatisfied 



□ Very Dissatisfied 



Source: 1992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 70 - Please rate the overall satisfaction with the quality of care this family tnember 
received during the most recent visit for outpatient care. 

Figure 6.2 Overall Satisfaction With Outpatient Care for Junior-Enlisted Families 

Patterns of response among junior-enlisted families (Figure 6.2) and senior- 
enlisted families (Figure 6.3) were very similar, with the senior-enlisted families 
exhibiting somewhat higher satisfaction levels. For both beneficiary groups, the 
percentage who were very satisfied with civilian facilities was about twice as high as the 
corresponding percentage for military facilities. The majority of enlisted families who 
used military facilities (54 percent for junior-enlisted families, 55 percent for senior- 
enlisted families) said that they were satisfied with outpatient care overall. The 
percentage who reported a "mixed/neither" level of satisfaction was more than twice as 
large for military facilities as for civilian facilities. The percentage who said that they 
were very dissatisfied was less than 3 percent for junior- and senior-enlisted families in 
both military and civilian facilities. 
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Source: 1992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 70 - Please rate the overall satisfaction with the quality of care this family member 
received during the most recent visit for outpatient care. 



Figure 6.3 Overall Satisfaction With Outpatient Care for Senior-Enlisted Families 
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1992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 70 - Please rate the overall satisfaction with the quality of care this family member 
received during the most recent visit for outpatient care. 



Figure 6.4 Overall Satisfaction With Outpatient Care for Officer Families 
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Source: 1992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 70 - Please rate the overall satisfaction with the quality of care this family member 
received during the most recent visit for outpatient care. 



Figure 6.5 Overall Satisfaction W'ltli Outpatient Care for Under-65 Retiree/Survivor Families 
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Source: 1992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 70 - Please rate the overall satisfaction with the quality of care this family member 
received during the most recent visit for outpatient care. 



Figure 6.6 Overall Satisfaction With Outpatient Care for Over-65 Retiree/Survivor Families 
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Officer families had a higher proportion who were very satisfied (Figure 6.4) than 
did enhsted families. The majority of those who used civihan facilities (5 1 percent) said 
that they were very satisfied, while 32 percent of those who used military facilities were 
very satisfied. The majority of ofHcers who used mihtary facilities (51 percent) said that 
they were satisfied with outpatient care overall. Less than 10 percent of those who used 
military facilities characterized their satisfaction level as mixed/neither, and percentages 
who were very dissatisfied were again under 3 percent. 

About half of the under-65 retiree/survivor families (Figure 6.5) said they were 
satisfied, both for users of military facilities and users of civilian facilities. A slightly 
higher proportion of those who used civilian facilities (42 percent) said they were very 
satisfied, as compared with those who used military facilities (38 percent). Less than 7 
percent had a mixed/neither satisfaction level, and the very dissatisfied were only 1 
percent for military facilities and 1 percent for civilian facilities. 

More over-65 retiree/survivor families (Figure 6.6) were very satisfied with 
outpatient care than any beneficiary group, and relatively more military facility users (58 
percent) than civilian facility users (49 percent) were very satisfied. Most of the 
remainder of this group were simply satisfied with the care they received. The 
"mixed/neither," "dissatisfied," and "very dissatisfied" responses taken together represent 
only about 6 percent of the total for users of military facilities and about 5 percent of the 
total for users of civilian facilities. 

6.3 SATISFACTION WITH OUTPATIENT CARE BY BENEFICIARY 
DEMOGRAPfflCS 

In this section, differences in satisfaction by region, military service, sex, ethnic 
group, race, education, marital status, and family income are addressed. 

63.1 Sponsor's Region 

Table 6.1 contains the percentages satisfied or very satisfied displayed by region. 
Region is an important variable, because DoD is working to improve care through several 
regional health care demonstration projects. It is therefore useful to know how 
satisfaction varies among the regions. Although they are called "regions," they encompass 
different methods of delivering care and different options for beneficiaries. The region 
used here is the one in which the sponsor lives. Because sponsors and family members in 
these regions are not necessarily enrolled in any particular experimental program, it is not 
possible to sort out the effects of these programs on regional satisfaction. 
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Table 6.1 Overall Satisfaction With Outpatient Care by Region and Beneficiary Group 











Retirees End 


Kciirccs anu 




Junior 


Q^ffll^T" 

OCIllUI 




^1 1 rv 1 vrtrc 




sponsor s Region 


Th fill ct^H 


ClIllSlCU 


willed 3 


tinder 6S 


fiS 5iiiH Ovpr 


No Initiatives 


78% 


72% 


75% 


86% 


95% 


Army CAM 


81 


83 


oc 
o3 


o9 




CRI 


64 


74 


78 


86 


94 


Army Gateway to 












Care 


72 


77 


O 1 

81 


87 


96 


Tidewater Region 


79 


75 


QQ 
OO 




9j 


Overlapping 












Catchment Areas 


85 


75 


oJ 


93 


94 


SE Region FI/PPO 


91 


88 


oD 




yo 


New Orleans CRI- 












Like 




74 


^o 
/y 




Q/l 

y4 


rKlMUo/ 












NAVCARE 


84 


82 


89 


92 


95 


Noncatchment 












Areas 


78 


83 


82 


89 


95 


Outside U.S. 


84 


84 


85 


84 


96 


Navy CAM 


88 


85 


93 


89 


93 


Air Force CAM 


77 


77 


87 


90 


98 


Shipboard 


60 


82 


81 







Source: 1992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 70 - Please rate the overall satisfaction with the quality of care this family member 
received during the most recent visit for outpatient care. 



There are substantial differences among the regions. It is still important to note 
that the percentage of respondents satisfied or very satisfied was quite high for most of 
the regions and beneficiary groups. The lowest observed percentage was for junior- 
enlisted families with the sponsor on board ship, and that was 60 percent. Junior-enlisted 
families had the largest variation in percentage satisfied, from 60 percent for those where 
the sponsor was on board ship, to 91 percent for those in the Southeast Region FI/PPO. 
Over-65 retirees and survivors had the least amount of variation, ranging from 93 percent 
for Army CAM to 98 percent for Air Force CAM. 

Among active-duty families, the service CAM regions did quite well, except for 
Air Force CAM among the enlisted, which exhibited relatively low percentages. The 
CAM regions were roughly in the middle of the rankings for the under-65 retirees and 
survivors, and rankings varied depending on service for the over-65 retirees. 

The CRI region had relatively low percentages satisfied in four of the five 
beneficiary groups. Among under-65 retirees and survivors, it ranked roughly in the 
middle. 
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Sponsor's Military Service 

In Table 6.2, the percentages of families who said that they were satisfied or very 
satisfied with outpatient care overall are given by service and facility type for each 
beneficiary group. The lowest percentage was 59 percent of Marine Corps junior-enlisted 
families who used military facilities. Table 6.2 shows that, in general, retiree families 
with a sponsor over 65 have the highest percentage who are satisfied or very satisfied, 
while junior- and senior-enlisted families have the lowest. 

In the active-duty population, a greater proportion of families who used civilian 
facilities were satisfied than those who used military facilities. In the case of retirees and 
survivors 65 and over, the proportion of military facility users who were satisfied was 
almost the same as for civilian facility users. Comparing the service responses, the Air 
Force had the highest proportion satisfied with military faciUties, and the Marine Corps 
had the highest proportion satisfied with civilian facilities. 



Table 6^ Overall Satisfaction With Outpatient Care by Service and Source of Care 











Retirees and 


Retirees and 


Service 


Junior 


Senior 




Survivors 


Survivors 


Source of Care 


Enlisted 


Enlisted 


Officers 


Under 65 


65 and Over 


Army 












Military Facility 


67% 


77% 


79% 


86% 


95% 


Civilian Facility 




89 


82 


92 


95 


Navy 












Military Facility 


75 


76 


84 


85 


94 


Civilian Facility 


75 


91 


92 


92 


95 


Marine Corps 












Military Facility 


59 


71 


81 






Civilian Facility 




95 


95 


91 
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84 


78 
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95 


Civilian Facility 


88 


86 


90 


93 


95 



Source: 1 992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 70 - Please rate the overall satisfaction with the quality of care this family member 
received during the most recent visit for outpatient care. 

Question 58 - What type of medical facility did this family member use for the most recent 
outpatient visit? 



633 Sponsor's Sex 

Table 6.3 displays the percentage satisfied or very satisfied with outpatient care by 
demographic group. Among junior-enlisted families, the percentage satisfied or very 
satisfied was higher for female sponsors than for males, 80 percent vs. 73 percent. 
Among senior-enlisted and officer families, there were no large gender differences. 
There were not enough female sponsors in the retiree group to make a comparison. 
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Table 6.3 Overall Satisfaction With Outpatient Care by Sponsor Demographics 



Retirees and Retirees and 



Snonsor 
Demographics 


Junior 
Enlisted 


Senior 
Enlisted 


Officers 


Survivors 
Under 65 


Survivors 
65 and Over 


Sex 












Male 


73% 


79% 


84% 


91% 


95% 
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80 


77 


85 
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90 
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91 


95 














White 


74 


78 
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95 
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78 


78 
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< $15,000 


72 






83 


92 


$15,000- $24,999 


77 
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87 


87 


93 


$25,000 - $34,999 


77 


81 


81 


90 


96 


$35.000 -$49,999 


73 


81 
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$50,000 - $74,999 
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86 
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Source: 1992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 70 - Please rate the overall satisfaction with the quality of care this fiunily member 
received during the most recent visit for outpatient care. 
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6.3.4 Sponsor's Ethnic Group 

Among junior-enlisted families, those with a Hispanic sponsor had a higher 
percentage satisfied or very satisfied than those with a non-Hispanic sponsor. Among 
senior-enlisted sponsors, Hispanic descent made no real difference in the percentage 
satisfied or very satisfied. Among officers, a slightly smaller proportion of Hispanic 
families were satisfied than of non-Hispanic respondents. Among retirees, Hispanic 
descent did not make much difference in the percentage satisfied or very satisfied. 

6.3.5 Sponsor's Race 

Among the enlisted population, a smaller proportion of whites were satisfied than 
blacks, while members of other races were in between whites and blacks in proportion 
satisfied. For officers, differences in satisfaction by race were small. Among the retirees, 
the differences between whites and blacks were not pronounced. Members of other races 
in the under-65 retiree group were less satisfied than either blacks or whites. 

63.6 Sponsor's Education 

Patterns of satisfaction by education level varied depending on beneficiary status. 
Among junior-enlisted families, there appeared to be an inverse relationship between 
satisfaction and education level, while for officers, satisfaction and education were 
positively related. The highest proportion of junior-enlisted families satisfied (77 
percent) were those where the sponsor had only a high school diploma, while the lowest 
(66 percent) were those where the sponsor had a two-year college degree. Among 
officers, the lowest proportion (76 percent) was among those with a two-year college 
degree, and the highest (86 percent) was for those with a post-graduate degree. Among 
the senior-enlisted, the patterns were less clear, but the highest proportion satisfied (82 
percent) was among those with the least education. 

Among retirees, the differences in satisfaction by education level were smaller 
(about 8 percentage points from low to high), and there were no clear linear relationships. 
Among the under-65 retirees, the highest proportion satisfied were those with a 4-year 
college degree (96 percent), and the lowest proportion satisfied were those with a GED 
(88 percent). Among retirees and survivors over 65, the highest proportion satisfied were 
those with some graduate school (99 percent), while the lowest proportion satisfied was 
among those with less than 12 years of education (a still-high 90 percent). 
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6.3.7 Sponsor's Marital Status 

Differences in satisfaction by marital status were generally very small within 
beneficiary groups. The few exceptions are noted here. Unmarried junior-enlisted 
sponsors had a lower proportion satisfied (69 percent) than those who were married (78 
percent). Among officers, those who were married and living with their spouses had the 
highest proportion satisfied (84 percent), while those who were married but not living 
with the spouse had a slightly lower satisfaction rate (80 percent). 

6.3.8 Family's Annual Income 

Among junior- and senior-enlisted families, there were no discernible patterns in 
the proportion satisfied by income levels. Low-income junior-enlisted families 
(< $15,000) had almost as high a proportion satisfied as those in the income class from 
$35,000-$49,999. There was also no linear pattern among officer families. Among the 
retirees, satisfaction was roughly positively correlated with income — ^wealthier retirees 
had a higher proportion satisfied. 

6.4 SATISFACTION WITH THE FACILITY AND STAFF 

Table 6.4 contains the percentage satisfied or very satisfied for each component of 
satisfaction, for military and civilian facilities, across the five beneficiary groups. 

6.4.1 Satisfaction With the Facility Used for Outpatient Care 

(Question 68 addresses satisfaction with the outpatient facility in terms of such 
indicators as convenience, availability, comfort, cleanliness, confidentiality, quality, and cost. 

Some patterns can be observed in these responses. In every case, the over-65 
retirees had the highest percentage satisfied of all the beneficiary groups. In 18 of the 32 
cases, including overall satisfaction with the facility, senior-enlisted families had the 
lowest percentage satisfied of all the beneficiary groups. 

More active-duty families who used civilian facilities were satisfied than those 
who used military facilities, both overall and in terms of their components, often by a 
substantial margin. There were a few exceptions: 1) the cost of a visit to a military 
facility (such visits are free) was rated more satisfying than the cost of a visit to a civilian 
facility; 2) with respect to convenience of location and access to medical records, military 
and civilian facility users in the two enlisted groups were equally satisfied; and 3) a 
higher percentage of officer families were satisfied with the locations of military facilities 
than with the locations of civilian facilities. 
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Table 6.4 Satisfaction With Components of Outpatient Facility by Source of Care 











Retirees and 


Retirees and 


Components of Facility/ 


Junior 


Senior 




Survivors 


Survivors 


Source of Care 


Enlisted 


bnlisted 


Uriicers 


Under 65 


o5 and Over 


Convenience of location 












Military Facility 


87% 


87% 


86% 


89% 


90% 


Civilian Facility 


89 


87 


83 


91 


93 


Availability of parking 












Military Facility 


53 


59 


67 


76 


84 


Civilian Facility 


69 


83 


87 


92 


94 


Hours when facility is open 












Military Facility 


78 


82 


83 


93 


98 


Civilian Facility 


84 


90 


91 


93 


97 


Cleanliness of facility 












Military Facility 


89 


89 


88 


95 


98 


Civilian Facility 


95 


94 


95 


96 


98 


Ability to see specialists when needed 












Military Facility 


49 


49 


56 


64 


78 


Civilian Facility 


74 


76 


80 


84 


90 


Ability to use emergency room/services 












Military Facility 


67 


69 


70 


81 


91 


Civilian Facility 


79 


80 


75 


86 


91 


Ability to make appointments by phone 












Military Facility 


56 


50 


47 


57 


69 


Civilian Facility 


83 


85 


87 


90 


93 


Time waiting between q)pointment and visit 












Military Facility 


AO 

48 


50 


55 


58 


74 


Civilian Facility 


78 


80 


84 


85 


87 


Time waiting for treatment 












Military Facility 


47 


51 


58 


68 


82 


Civilian Facility 


71 


78 


79 


84 


84 


Ability to get medical advice over the phone 












Military Facility 


42 


38 


39 


47 


62 


Civilian Facility 


74 


72 


75 


75 


79 
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Table 6.4 — Continued 











Retirees and 


Retirees and 


Components of Facility/ 


Junior 


Senior 




Survivors 


Survivors 


Source of Care 


Enlisted 


Enlisted 


Officers 


Under 65 


65 and Over 


Ability to see doctor of choice 










78% 


Military Facility 


44% 


40% 


47% 


57% 


Civilian Facility 


74 


75 


79 


85 


91 


Confidentiality of care 












Military Facility 


70 


74 


81 


88 


96 


Civilian Facility 


90 


91 


92 


94 


98 


Access to medical records 












Military Facility 


81 


79 


82 


89 


95 


Civilian Facility 


81 


78 


84 


84 


89 


Quality of medical records 












Military Facility 


73 


74 


76 


84 


94 


Civilian Facility 


85 


79 


85 


85 


91 


Cost of visit 












Military Facility 


91 


85 


90 


91 


93 


Civilian Facility 


67 


60 


62 


67 


76 


Overall satisfaction with facility 












Military Facility 


71 


72 


76 


85 


92 


Civilian Facility 


86 


87 


88 


90 


93 



Source: 1992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 68 - Thinking of this family member's most recent visit for outpatient care, please rate the satisfaction with the facility 
used on each of the following factors. 

Question 58 - What type of medical facility did this family member use for the most recent outpatient visit? 



Retirees had a more favorable view of military facilities. The under-65 group had 
only a slightly higher percentage satisfied with civilian facilities overall than with military 
facilities, and the over-65 group had roughly equal proportions satisfied among military 
and civilian faciUty users. Both retiree groups were equally satisfied with military and 
civilian facilities in terms of their locations, hours, and cleanliness. Retirees were more 
satisfied with the access to and quality of medical records from military facilities than 
records from civilian facilities. Not surprisingly, retirees who used military facilities 
were also more satisfied with the cost of the visit than those who used civilian facilities. 

Of all the facility components, the highest satisfaction level was with cost by users 
of military facilities, and with cleanliness and convenience of location, both by users of 
military and users of civilian facilities. The ability to get medical advice over the phone 
from military facilities had the lowest satisfaction level among users of military facilities. 
Other areas with low satisfaction — all for users of military facilities — include ability to 
see the doctor of choice, ability to make appointments by phone, time between 
appointment and visit, and the ability to see specialists when needed. 

6.4^ Satisfaction With the Staff at the Facility Used for Outpatient Care 

Question 69 dealt with the medical and other staff at the facility. Table 6.5 shows 
the percentage satisfied or very satisfied for each component of staff behavior, by 
beneficiary group. 

Overall satisfaction with the staff of military facilities ranged from 71 percent for 
junior-enlisted families to 94 percent for over-65 returees. For civilian facilities, overall 
satisfaction with staff was higher, ranging from 89 percent for senior-enlisted families to 
almost 96 percent for over-65 retirees. 

Active-duty beneficiaries and under-65 retirees had similar responses to this 
question, while the over-65 retirees exhibited completely different patterns. We will 
discuss the active-duty beneficiaries and the under-65 retirees first. The components of 
military facilities that had low ratings with this group included attentiveness of staff other 
than doctor, doctor's willingness to discuss alternative treatment options, thoroughness of 
treatment, advice on preventing illness and injury, and time spent with doctor. The 
components of military facilities that had the highest percentage satisfied included the 
thoroughness of examinations and the bedside manner of doctors. Highly-rated aspects 
among users of civilian facilities included the staff overall, the courtesy of the staff, and 
thoroughness of examinations. The low-rated aspects of civilian facilities included time 
spent with the doctor and clarity of explanations of tests and procedures. 
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Table 6.5 Satisfaction With Components of Staff Behavior at Outpatient Facility by Source of Care 











ixCLIiCCa allU 


ixcuicca cinu 


Components of StAif/ 


Junior 


Senior 




ourv Ivors 


ourv Ivors 


Source of Care 


Enlisted 


Enlisted 


vJiriccrs 


1 TnH<>r M 

unucr \jj 


an/1 f^utf>T 

DJ itiui wvcr 


Thoroughness of examinations 












Military Facility 


72% 


80% 


85% 


88% 


93% 


Civilian Facility 


85 


90 


91 


93 


96 


Thoroughness of treatment 












Military Facility 


66 


76 


82 


oo 

88 


94 


Civilian Facility 


87 


88 


89 


91 


94 


Clarity of doctor s explanations 












Military Facility 


72 


78 


O A 

84 


87 


93 


Civilian Facility 


79 


88 


89 


90 


92 


Time spent with doctor 












Military Facility 


69 


74 


82 


OO 

88 


95 


Civilian Facility 


72 


86 


oo 
50 


90 




Doctor s bedside manner 












Military Facility 


78 


78 


0*3 

83 


on 
89 


93 


Civilian Facility 


OD 

88 


oo 
oo 


oo 
oo 


on 


Q1 


Attentiveness of staff (other than doctor) 












Military Facility 


OJ 


72 


7o 


OJ 


yj 


Civilian Facility 


87 


oo 
oo 


oo 
o9 




OA 

y4 


Courtesy of staff (other than doctor) 












Military Facility 


in 
70 


7o 


79 


OO 


y^ 


Civilian Facility 


88 


90 


92 


92 


95 


Advice on preventing illness or injury 












Military Facility 


/ 1 


/o 


/o 


OJ 


yj 


Civilian Facility 


88 


86 


89 


89 


89 


Doctor's willingness to discuss treatment options 












Military Facility 


68 


74 


79 


84 


93 


Civilian Facility 


87 


88 


87 


90 


92 


Overall satisfaction with staff 












Military Facility 


71 


76 


83 


88 


94 


Civilian Facility 


91 


89 


90 


93 


98 



Source: 1 992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 69 - Thinking of this family member's most recent visit for outpatient care, please rate the satisfaction with the staff at 
the facility used on each of the following factors. 

Question 58 - What type of medical facility did this family member use for the most recent outpatient visit? 



Over-65 retirees had a different pattern of responses. The overall percentage satisfied, 
ranging from 89 percent to 96 percent, was much higher than for other groups, and the range 
of variation was nanx)wer. Compared with other beneficiary groups, over-65 retirees who 
used military facilities were somewhat more satisfied with the staff than those who used 
civilian facilities. The five components with the lowest percentage satisfied were all for 
civilian facilities. They included advice on preventing illness or injury, time spent with doctor, 
doctor's willingness to discuss treatment options, clarity of explanations of tests and 
procedures, and doctor's bedside manner. 

When considering the satisfaction with components of staff behavior, the junior- 
enlisted families generally had the lowest percentage satisfied, followed in order by 
senior-enlisted families, officer families, under-6S retirees, and over-6S retirees. 

6^ DISSATISFACTION WTTH ASPECTS OF OUTPATIENT CARE 

A separate analysis of the percentage of people for each item who were dissatisfied or 
very dissatisfied was also performed. Table 6.6 displays these percentages. The percentage of 
people who regarded themselves as dissatisfied or very dissatisfied overall was low, ranging 
fi-om 1 percent to 1 1 percent, depending on the beneficiary group and the source of care. The 
analysis in this section examines which components of outpatient care were most troublesome 
to beneficiaries. Rankings of sources of dissatisfaction were obtained prior to rounding. 

For four of the five beneficiary classes, the principal source of dissatisfaction was 
with telephone appointment procedures in military facilities. The exception, junior- 
enlisted families, was most dissatisfied with the availability of parking in military 
facilities; telephone appointment procedures ranked third with this group. 

Almost a third of senior-enlisted and officer families who used military facilities 
were dissatisfied with telephone appointment procedures. Over-65 retirees exhibited 
much lower overall levels of dissatisfaction than the other beneficiary groups. Still, 17 
percent were dissatisfied, and it was their principal source of dissatisfaction. While 
telephone appointment procedures were only the third-highest source of dissatisfaction 
for junior-enlisted families, 26 percent were dissatisfied with them. 

For four of the five beneficiary groups, the top seven sources of dissatisfaction 
were all given by users of military facihties. In the order they ranked with officer 
families, they are: ability to make appointments over the phone, ability to get medical 
advice over the phone, waiting time between appointment and visit, the ability to see 
specialists when needed, the ability to see the doctor of one's choice, time waiting 
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Table 6.6 Dissatisfaction With Components of Outpatient Care by Source of Care 











Retirees and 


Retirees and 


Components of Outpatient Care/ 


Junior 


Senior 




Survivors 


Survivors 


Source of Care 


Enlisted 


Enlisted 


Officers 


Under 65 


65 and Over 


Convenience of location 










4% 


Military Facility 


5% 


5% 


6% 


5% 


Civilian Facility 


3 


4 


6 


3 


2 


Availability of parking 








16 




Military Facility 


29 


28 


22 


9 


Civilian Facility 


18 


7 


6 


4 


2 


Hours when facility is open 










.4 
1 


Military Facility 


12 


7 


7 


3 


Civilian Facility 


7 


3 


3 


3 


Cleanliness of facility 










1 
1 


Military Facility 


3 


3 


3 


2 
1 


Civilian Facility 


2 


1 


1 


Ability to see specialists when needed 






25 


17 


10 


Military Facility 


25 


28 


Civilian Facility 


12 


8 


8 


6 


4 


Ability to use emergency room/services 






12 


8 




Military Facility 


17 


14 


4 


Civilian Facility 


10 


5 


4 


4 


1 


Ability to make appointments by phone 






32 


27 


17 


Military Facility 


26 


32 


Civilian Facility 


9 


5 


6 


6 


4 


Time wailing between appointment and visit 






25 


23 


12 


Military Facility 


26 


28 


Civilian Facility 


10 


9 


8 


8 


6 


Time waiting for treatment 








16 
8 




Military Facility 


27 


28 


22 


7 


Civilian Facility 


13 


9 


12 


5 


Ability to get medical advice over the phone 








27 


17 


Military Facility 


24 


31 


26 


Civilian Facility 


14 


10 


9 


9 


9 
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Table 6.6 — Continued 











Retirees and 


Retirees and 


Components of Outpatient Care/ 


Junior 


Senior 




Survivors 


Survivors 


Source of Care 


Enlisted 


Enlisted 


Officers 


Under 65 


65 and Over 


Ability to see doctor of choice 












Military Facility 


24% 


28% 


24% 


18% 


7% 


Civilian Facility 


12 


9 


10 


7 


3 


Confidentiality of care 












Military Facility 


10 


5 


3 


3 


1 
I 


Civilian Facility 


3 


1 


1 


1 


.1 


Access to medical records 












Military Facility 


6 


7 


6 


5 


2 


Civilian Facility 


4 


3 


3 


2 


2 


Quality of medical records 












Military Facility 


7 


6 


6 


5 


2 


Civilian Facility 


3 


2 


2 


2 


1 


Cost of visit 












Military Facility 


1 


2 


1 


2 


2 


Civilian Facility 


15 


21 


16 


13 


11 


Thoroughness of examinations 












Military Facility 


13 


10 


7 


6 


2 


Civilian Facility 


4 


4 


4 


2 


1 


Thoroughness of treatment 












Military Facility 


12 


11 


7 


6 


2 


Civilian Facility 


4 


4 


5 


3 


1 


Clarity of doctor's explanations 












Military Facility 


13 


9 


67 


5 


1 


Civilian Facility 


10 


5 


3 


3 


2 


Time spent with doctor 












Military Facility 


14 


11 


7 


7 


2 


Civilian Facility 


9 


5 


5 


4 


3 


Doctor^s "bedside manner" 












Military Facility 


6 


8 


"7 


5 


3 


Civilian Facility 


8 


4 


4 


3 


2 
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Table 6.6 — Continued 











Retirees and 


Retirees and 


Components of Outpatient Care/ 


Junior 


Senior 




Survivors 


Survivors 


Source of Care 


Enlisted 


Enlisted 


Officers 


Under 6S 


65 and Over 


/Micniivcncss or siaii joiner uidn uuLtur^ 












Military Facility 




1 I 7d 




\3TO 


1% 

I TO 


i^iviiian raciiiiy 


7 

f 


A 
*t 


A 


■J* 




\^ouncsy ui aidii ^uiiicr uidii uuciurj 












Military Facility 


13 


9 


8 


4 


1 


Civilian Facility 


8 


4 


3 


3 


1 


Advice on preventing illness or injury 












Military Facility 


10 


7 


6 


5 


1 


Civilian Facility 


4 


3 


2 


2 


2 


Doctor's willingness to discuss treatment options 












Military Facility 


13 


10 


8 


6 


2 


Civilian Facility 


8 


4 


4 


3 


2 



Source: 1 992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 68 - Thinking of this family member's most recent visit for outpatient care, please rate the satisfaction with the facility 
used on each of the following factors. 

Question 69 - Thinking of this family member's most recent visit for outpatient care, please rate the satisfaction with the staff at 
the facility used on each of the following factors. 

Question 58 - What type of medical facility did this family member use for the most recent outpatient visit? 



for treatment, and availability of parking. (Over-65 retirees ranked two aspects of civilian 
facilities, cost of the visit and telephone advice, fourth and sixth, respectively.) 

Among users of civilian facilities, the greatest areas of dissatisfaction were: cost 
of the visit, treatment waiting time, telephone advice, seeing the doctor of choice, 
appointment waiting time, and seeing specialists. Junior-enlisted families displayed the 
highest percentage of dissatisfaction with parking (18 percent), but other groups did not 
have much dissatisfaction with it. 

There were also some aspects of outpatient care with very low rates of 
dissatisfaction. For example, the cost of a visit to a military facility had very low 
dissatisfaction rates (less than 2 percent). The following aspects of civilian facilities had 
less than five percent dissatisfied for all beneficiary groups: cleanliness, confidentiality, 
record quality, prevention advice, record access, clarity of explanations, and thoroughness 
of examinations. Cleanliness of military facilities and cost of the visit to military 
facilities also had less than five percent dissatisfied responses for all groups. 

6.6 SUMMARY OF KEY FINDINGS 

This chapter addressed satisfaction with outpatient care as determined from 
questions about the most recent outpatient visit, provided it was within the last 6 months. 
Because respondents were asked to evaluate their most recent visit only, the ratings for 
military and civiUan facilities were made by different beneficiaries. The key results are: 

• Overall satisfaction was high (at least 73 percent satisfied or very satisfied) 
among both military- and civilian-facility users across all beneficiary groups. 

• Among active-duty beneficiaries, the percentage of civilian-facility users who 
considered themselves satisfied or very satisfied overall was higher than the 
corresponding percentage of military-facility users. 

• Retiree families had the highest levels of satisfaction with military facilities of 
all the beneficiary groups. Retiree faihilies with a sponsor age 65 or over who 
used military facilities were somewhat more satisfied than members of the 
same group who used civilian facilities. 

• There were considerable differences in satisfaction by region. The Southeast 
Region FI/PPO area had the highest satisfaction levels for three of the five 
beneficiary groups. The service CAM regions were well-regarded by active- 
duty beneficiaries, while the CRI region exhibited relatively low satisfaction 
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levels. It is important to note, however, that respondents were not necessarily 
enrolled in any experimental program, and that some of the programs had not 
been underway for very long at the time of the survey. 

• The aspect of care at military facilities that had the highest level of satisfaction 
was the cost of the visit. Both military- and civilian-facility users had high 
satisfaction levels with respect to cleanliness of the facility and convenience of 
location. 

• Aspects of the staff that received high satisfaction ratings include the courtesy 
of the staff other than the doctor (civilian-facility users), doctor's bedside 
manner (military-facility users), and thoroughness of examinations (both 
military- and civilian-facility users). 

• The percentage of people who regarded themselves as dissatisfied or very 
dissatisfied was low, ranging from 1 percent to 1 1 percent, depending on the 
beneficiary group and the source of care. For all beneficiary groups except 
junior-enlisted, the aspect of care at military facilities that had the highest level 
of dissatisfaction was the ability to make appointments by phone. 
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7.0 SATISFACTION WITH INPATIENT CARE 



7.1 INTRODUCTION 

An important consideration when assessing potential changes to the cunent 
military health care system is how the changes are likely to affect beneficiaries' 
satisfaction with the care they receive. The previous chapter addressed beneficiaries' 
satisfaction with outpatient care, which provides a baseline against which potential 
alternatives can be compared. This chapter addresses satisfaction with inpatient care. 

Attitudes regarding inpatient care are measured in terms of satisfaction with the 
hospital and staff, as well as with the overall quality of care received. The hospital is 
rated primarily on measures of access and cost. The staff is rated on the perceived 
competence and conduct of the doctors and staff. Overall satisfaction encompasses the 
total hospital experience. 

Satisfaction with inpatient care is determined from beneficiaries' responses to 
survey questions 86 (hospital), 87 (staff), and 88 (overall). These questions are worded as 
follows: 

• Question 86: "Thinking of this family member's most recent hospital 
stay, please rate the satisfaction with the facility used on each of the 
following factors." (Factors are shown in Appendix A and in 
subsequent tables.) 

• Question 87: "Thinking of this family member's most recent hospital 
stay, please rate the satisfaction with the staff at the facility used on 
each of the following factors." (Factors are shown in Appendix A and 
in subsequent tables.) 

• Question 88: "Please rate the overall satisfaction with the quality of 
care this family member received during the most recent hospital stay." 

In each question above, "this fafnily member" refers to the person with the most recent 
hospital stay, provided it took place within the last 12 months. Visits to only military or 
civilian hospitals are considered in this analysis (i.e., visits to Department of Veterans 
Affairs and other hospitals are omitted). Each question offers a choice of six responses: 
very satisfied, satisfied, mixed/neither, dissatisfied, very dissatisfied, and does not 
apply/don't know. ("Does not apply" is not an option for question 88 (overall satisfaction).) 
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Because respondents are asked for their feelings concerning the most recent 
hospital stay only, their opinions pertain to either military or civilian hospitals, but not 
both. This means that different populations of respondents are evaluating military and 
civilian hospitals. In Chapter 6 (Satisfaction With Outpatient Care), it was noted that 
evaluations fix)m different populations could potentially bias the comparison between 
military and civilian hospitals (because respondents who like military hospitals are 
evaluating military hospitals and respondents who like civilian hospitals are evaluating 
civilian hospitals). This bias is likely to be much less of a problem with inpatient care, 
however, because beneficiaries are ordinarily referred to hospitals by their physicians, i.e., 
hospitals are not being evaluated only by beneficiaries who prefer them. 

For the purpose of this analysis, it was decided to treat satisfaction as a family 
attribute. This was done for two reasons. First, the person with the most recent hospital 
stay was sometimes a child, for whom satisfaction was rated by a parent or guardian. 
Second, there is likely to be a high correlation among the responses of individual family 
members. Family members usually share their feelings and experiences with other family 
members, and this tends to produce a conunon family perception about the care received. 
Because satisfaction is thought to vary by beneficiary type, the following groups of 
beneficiary families are considered in this analysis: 

• junior enlisted (E-1 to E-4), 

• senior enlisted (E-5 to E-9), 
. officers (W-1 to O-IO), 

• retirees and survivors under 65, and 

• retirees and survivors age 65 and over. 

Each beneficiary group is determined by the status of the sponsor. The retiree groups 
include retirees from both active service and the Reserves. 

The overall level of satisfaction with inpatient care is discussed first in this 
chapter. Variations in satisfaction by hospital type used, service, and demographic 
variables are then discussed. Next is a look at the satisfaction with the components of 
inpatient care. Finally, there is an analysis of levels of dissatisfaction with inpatient care. 
"Does not ^ply/don't know" responses are not included in the percentages reported in 
the analyses. Percentages based on fewer than 100 responses are also not reported. 

7.2 OVERALL SATISFACTION WITH HOSPITAL CARE BY HOSPITAL 
TYPE AND BENEFICLiR Y GROUP 

Overall satisfaction with inpatient care is displayed here in six figures (Figures 7.1 
to 7.6), one for all beneficiaries combined and one for each beneficiary group. The 
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figures display all five response options for the question on overall satisfaction, excluding 
"don*t know/* for users of military and users of civilian hospitals. The tables in later 
sections present the results in terms of the percentage of respondents satisfied or very 
satisfied with inpatient care or one of its components. 

Figure 7.1 shows responses to the question of overall satisfaction with inpatient 
care for all beneficiaries, based on the most recent hospital stay within the past year. 
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Source: 1 992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 88 - Please rate the overall satisfaction with the quality of care this family member 
received during the most recent hospital stay. 



Figure 7.1 Overall Satisfaction With Inpatient Care 



As indicated in Chapter 5, 6.4 percent of ail respondents were admitted to a military 
hospital sometime during the year, and 7.2 percent were admitted to a civilian hospital. 
Overall satisfaction was quite high and the disparity between military and civilian 
facilities was much less than it was for outpatient care (satisfaction with outpatient care at 
civilian facilities was considerably higher than at military facilities). Forty percent of 
military hospital users and 47 percent of civilian hospital users said they were very 
satisfied with their care. Combining responses of "satisfied" and "very satisfied " 86 
percent of military facility users were generally satisfied, compared with 90 percent of 
civilian facility users. The combination of mixed, dissatisfied and very dissatisfied 
responses amounted to only 14 percent of military hospital users and 10 percent of 
civilian hospital users. Only 2 percent of each group said they were very dissatisfied. 
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7.2.1 Overall Satisfaction by Beneficiary Group 

Figure 7.2 graphically depicts overall satisfaction (question 88) with the inpatient 
care provided in military and civilian hospitals for junior-enlisted (E-1 to E-4) families. 
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Source: 1 992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 88 - Please rate the overall satisfaction with the quality of care this family member 
received during the most recent hospital stay. 

Figure 7J2 Overall Satisfaction With Inpatient Care for Junior-Enlisted Families 

According to the survey, 33 percent of the junior-enlisted families were very satisfied and 
50 percent were satisfied with the care they received in a military hospital during their last 
stay. On the other hand, only 3 percent were very dissatisfied and another 3 percent 
dissatisHed. The results for users of civilian hospitals show that a higher proportion were 
very satisfied (41 percent) than users of military hospitals. The very satisfied and 
satisfied responses taken together sum to about the same percentage both for users of 
military hospitals and users of civilian hospitals. 

Figure 7.3 shows overall satisfaction (question 88) with the inpatient care 
provided in military and civilian hospitals for senior-enlisted (£-5 to £-9) families. 
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Source: 1992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 88 - Please rate the overall satisfaction with the quality of care this family member 
received during the most recent hospital stay. 

Figure 7.3 Overall Satisfaction With Inpatient Care for Senior-Enlisted Families 

Senior-enlisted families exhibited patterns of satisfaction similar to their junior-enlisted 
counterparts. The percentages very satisfied (29 percent) and satisfied (52 percent) with 
military hospitals were about the same as for junior-enlisted families. However, the 
senior-enlisted families were somewhat more dissatisfied (S percent) or very dissatisfied 
(4 percent) than their junior-enlisted counterparts. Like the junior-enlisted families, a 
higher proportion of senior-enlisted families who used civilian hospitals were very 
satisfied with the care they received (44 percent) than those who used military hospitals 
(29 percent). Another 43 percent considered themselves satisfied with civilian hospitals. 
The proportions of those who had a mixed attitude, were dissatisfied, or were very 
dissatisfied were all lower for users of civilian hospitals than for users of military 
hospitals. 

Figure 7.4 reports overall satisfaction (question 88) with the inpatient care 
provided in military and civilian hospitals for officer (W-1 to O-IO) families. 
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Question 88 - Please rate the overall satisfaction with the quality of care this family member 
received during the most recent hospital stay. 

Figure 7.4 Overall Satisfaction With Inpatient Care for Officer Families 

A higher proportion (42 percent) of officer families were very satisfied with military 
hospitals than their enlisted counterparts. An additional 44 percent described themselves 
as satisfied with military inpatient care. With 4 percent dissatisfied and 3 percent very 
dissatisfied with military inpatient care, officer families were slightly more negative than 
the junior-enlisted and less negative than the senior-enlisted families. Officers and their 
families were the most enthusiastic of any beneficiary group about the inpatient care they 
received in civilian hospitals with 54 percent very satisfied and 36 percent satisfied. They 
also had few families dissatisfied with civilian hospitals— only 4 percent dissatisfied and 
0.4 percent very dissatisfied. 

Figure 7.5 displays overall satisfaction (question 88) with the inpatient care 
provided in military and civilian hospitals for families (including the sponsor) of retirees 
and survivors under 65. 
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Question 88 - Please rate the overall satisfaction with the quality of care this family member 
received during the most recent hospital stay. 

Figure 7.5 Overall Satisfaction With Inpatient Care for Under-65 Retiree/Survivor Families 

Families of retired/survivor sponsors under 65 exhibited the most similar distribution of 
ratings across military and civilian hospitals. The results show that 49 percent of them 
were very satisfied and 44 percent satisfied with military hospital care. Compared with 
active-duty families, they were also less negative with only 0. 1 percent very dissatisfied 
and 3 percent dissatisfied. With regard to care in civilian hospitals, the younger 
retirees/survivors provided ratings almost identical to those given by users of military 
hospitals; 47 percent of them were very satisfied and 44 percent satisfied. However, they 
were slightly more negative regarding civilian hospitals; 3 percent were very dissatisfied 
and 3 percent dissatisfied. 

Figure 7.6 shows overall satisfaction (question 88) with the inpatient care 
provided in military and civilian hospitals for families (including the sponsor) of retirees 
and survivors over 65. 
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Question 88 - Please rate the overall satisfaction with the quality of care this family member 
received during the most recent hospital stay. 

Figure 7.6 Overall Satisfaction With Inpatient Care for Over-65 Retiree/Survivor Families 

The retired/survivor sponsors over 65 and their families were the most positive toward 
the care they received in military hospitals. Of this group, 6S percent were very satisfied 
and 27 percent satisfied, while none were very dissatisfied and only 2 percent were 
dissatisfied. In rating the care received in civilian hospitals, a lower proportion of the 
senior retirees/survivors (50 percent) were very satisfied relative to users of military 
hospitals, while 43 percent were satisfied. In terms of negative ratings, only 1 percent of 
the group was very dissatisfied and 2 percent dissatisfied. 

Reviewing Figures 7.2 to 7.6, it is evident that retiree/survivor families, both with 
sponsors under and over age 65, were the only beneficiary groups more satisfied with 
military than with civilian hospitals. 

IJl^ Overall Satisfaction by Hospital Type and Service 

Table 7.1 shows the overall satisfaction results from question 88 as a function of 
hospital type and service affiliation. As discussed above, question 88 addressed patients' 
overall satisfaction with their most recent hospital stay in either a military or civilian hospital. 
In this and subsequent tables, satisfaction level represents the percentage of respondents who 
were positively disposed (i.e., very satisfied or satisfied) toward the care they received in the 
hospital. Satisfaction levels are presented for the type of hospital used, the respondent's 
branch of service, and the beneficiary status group to which the respondent belongs. The 
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dashes in Tables 7. 1 indicate that the number of responses was fewer than 100. These low 
sample sizes provide estimates whose statistical precision is not comparable to those obtained 
from the many larger samples in the analyses, and are therefore omitted from the subsequent 
discussions. Because hospitalizations occur relatively infirequently, there are many cells in this 
and subsequent tables with too few respondents. 



Table 7.1 Overall Satisfaction Levels With Hospital Care by Service, Hospital Type, and 

Beneficiary Group 











Retirees and 


Retirees and 


Service/ 


Junior 


Senior 




Survivors 


Survivors 


Hospital Type 


Enlisted 


Enlisted 


Officers 


Under 65 


65 and Over 


Army 












Military Hospital 


86% 


82% 


89% 


93% 


90% 


Civilian Hospital 








90 


94 


Navy 












Military Hospital 




79 


82 




99 


Civilian Hospital 




88 


89 


88 


91 


Marine Corps 












Military Hospital 












Civilian Hospital 












Air Force 












Military Hospital 


87 


80 


87 


93 


97 


Civilian Hospital 


72 




93 


93 


95 



Source: 1 992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 88 - Please rate the overall satisfaction with the quality of care this family member 
received during the most recent hospital stay. 

Question 82 - What type of medical facility did this family member use for the most recent 
hospital stay? 



The levels of overall satisfaction in Table 7.1 are very high. They range from a 
low of 72 percent (for Air Force junior-enlisted families in civilian hospitals) to a high of 
99 percent (for Navy retirees and survivors over 65 in military hospitals). The table 
shows that Army retirees under 65 are the most satisfied (93 percent) with military 
inpatient care and that Navy senior-enlisted families are the least satisfied (79 percent). 
However, only the two retiree groups contain enough responses for accurate measurement 
of overall satisfaction in civilian hospitals. The retirees and survivors under 65 were 
slightly less positive (90 percent) toward civilian hospital care than were the retirees and 
survivors over 65 at 94 percent. The results for Navy families also show the retirees and 
survivors to be more positive toward hospital care, especially military care. 

Of the Services, the Air Force results are the most complete. Here, there is a clear 
positive relationship between age/rank of the beneficiary and level of satisfaction with military 
hospital care. (The only exception is between the junior- and senior-enlisted families.) In the 
case of civilian hospital care, the relationship between satisfaction and beneficiary group is 
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less clear because of sparse data. Clearly, however, the junior-enlisted families are much less 
satisfied with the care they receive in civilian hospitals than are the officers or retirees. 

7.2.3 Overall Satisfaction by Sponsor's Region 

Table 7.2 indicates the overall satisfaction by sponsor's region for all five 
beneficiary groups. The percentages in this table are also combined (satisfied plus very 
satisfied) satisfaction levels, and the dashes again indicate cells with frequencies under 
the threshold for statistical reliability. These tables classify beneficiaries by the region in 
which the sponsor lives. Sponsors and family members in these regions are not 
necessarily enrolled in any particular experimental military health program. 

Table 7.2 Overall Satisfaction With Hospitai Care by Region and Beneficiary Group 



Retirees and Retirees and 

Junior Senior Survivors Survivors 

Sponsor's Region Enlisted Enlisted Officers Under 65 65 and Over 



No Initiatives 88<j 






92% 


89% 


Army CAM - 




88 




96 


CRI 


87 


85 




95 


Army Gateway to 










Care - 








96 


Tidewater Region - 








80 


Overlapping 










Catchment Areas - 






91 


98 


SE Region FI/PPO 


79 




94 


96 


New Orleans CRI- 










Like - 








91 


PRIMUS/ 










NAVCARE - 








91 


Noncatchment 










Areas - 






89 


90 


Outside U.S. 










Navy CAM 




88 




93 


Air Force CAM - 








94 


Shipboard 




86 






Source: 1992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 88 - Please rate the overall satisfaction with the quality of care this family member 
received during the most recent hospital stay. 



In most cases, there were not enough responses to support firm conclusions about 
regional variations in overall satisfaction. For junior-enlisted families, the only result was 
for the region in which there were no new initiatives. In that region, 88 percent of junior- 
enlisted families were satisfied or very satisfied. The data for senior-enlisted families 
show two regions. Of these, the senior-enlisted families living in the CRI region had higher 
satisfaction (87 percent) than their colleagues in the SE Region FI/PPO (79 percent). 
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For officers, the highest level of satisfaction was in the Army CAM region and the 
lowest was in the CRI region. The results for younger retirees and survivors show the 
highest satisfaction level was in the region with no new initiatives and the lowest was in 
the noncatchment areas, but the differences among regions were relatively small. In the 
case of the senior retirees and survivors, all the regions except "shipboard" (there are no 
retirees on board ship) had enough responses to calculate a meaningful percentage. The 
older retirees and survivors had the highest satisfaction with the care they received in the 
overlapping catchment areas and the lowest satisfaction in the Tidewater region. 

7.2.4 Overall Satisfaction by Sponsor Demographics 

Table 7.3 shows the ratings of satisfaction with both military and civilian hospitals 
given by the five beneficiaiy groups for several demographic variables, including sex, race, 
education, marital status, and income. The table does not include breakdowns by ethnic group 
because there were not enough (at least 1(X)) Hispanic sponsors with an inpatient episode in 
any of the beneficiary groups. For variables that are displayed, the dashes in some cells 
indicate that the number of responses was fewer than 100. Consequently, the statistical 
precision of the estimates in these cells is not comparable to those obtained from the many 
larger samples in the analyses, and are therefore omitted from the subsequent discussions. 

The general trend appears to be toward higher levels of satisfaction with 
advancing age and rank. This relationship is not totally consistent; there are several 
reversals. With regard to the sex of the patient, the two beneficiary groups with sufficient 
numbers of females showed mixed results relative to their male counterparts. The junior- 
enlisted females had slightly lower satisfaction levels than their male counterparts, while 
the senior-enlisted females had higher satisfaction levels than their male counterparts. 
The highest satisfaction level of all beneficiary families occurred among the male 
retirees/survivors over 65 (93 percent). Black service members had consistendy higher 
satisfaction levels across all beneficiary groups than did their white colleagues. The highest 
satisfaction level (97 percent) in Table 7.3 was by black retirees and survivors under 65. 

The education variable shows a trend toward lower satisfaction with higher levels 
of education, certainly among the active-duty families. The highest satisfaction in the 
enlisted ranks was among those with a high school diploma and the lowest was among 
those with a college degree. For officers, the highest satisfaction was among those who 
had a college degree and the lowest among those who had some graduate school. 
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Table 7.3 Overall Satisfaction With Hospital Care by Sponsor Demographics 

Retirees and Retirees and 



Sponsor 
Demographics 


Junior 
Enlisted 


Senior 
cniisieo 


v/iiiccrs 


ijurvi vors 
unocr \jj 


tjurvi vurs 
oj anu wvci 


Sex 












Male 


84% 


82% 


87% 


91% 


93% 


Female 


82 


86 


■~ 




— 


Race 












White 


83 


82 


OO 

88 


91 


93 


Black 


93 


88 




on 
9/ 




Other 












Education 












Less Than 12 












Years 










oD 


GEO 


— 






92 


91 


High School 












Diploma 


85 


85 




95 


94 


Some College 


82 


84 




on 


95 


2- Year College 












Degree 


— 


81 




90 




4- Year College 












Degree 


— 


— 


91 


88 


89 


Some Graduate 












School 


— 


— 


85 


™ 


98 


Post-Graduate 












Degree 


— 


— 


86 


98 


96 


Marital Status 












Unmarried 


— 


— 


— 


— 


90 


Married, Living 












With Spouse 


81 


82 


87 


92 


95 


Married, Not 












Living With 












Spouse 




OD 








Family Income 












< $15,000 


81 










$15.000 -$24,999 


82 


81 




93 


92 


$25,000 -$34,999 


88 


82 


89 


84 


92 


$35,000 - $49,999 




87 


86 


93 


96 


$50,000 - $74,999 






88 


93 


94 


$75,000 - $99,999 






90 






^$100,000 













Source: 1992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 88 - Please rate the overall satisfaction with the quality of care this family member 
received during the most recent hospital stay. 



For retirees, the highest satisfaction occurred among those who had post-graduate 
degrees. Considering all the beneficiary groups, the data suggest that the families of 
younger retirees and survivors with post-graduate degrees had the highest satisfaction 
level (98 percent), and families of senior-enlisted sponsors with associates' degrees had 
the lowest (81 percent). 
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The level of satisfaction of married respondents living with their spouses went up 
consistently with age/rank. Junior-enlisted families had the lowest satisfaction level (81 
percent) and the families of senior retirees/survivors had the highest at 95 percent. 

The last demographic variable investigated was income. When the responses are 
considered as a whole, it appears that the higher the income level, the higher the 
satisfaction with hospital care. Looking across the beneficiary groups, the table shows 
that the highest satisfaction rating (96 percent) was given by senior retiree/survivor 
families with incomes between $35,000-$49,000 per year, and the lowest (81 percent) by 
junior-enlisted families with incomes under $15,0(X) and senior-enlisted families with 
incomes between $15,000 and $24,999 per year. 

7.3 SATISFACTION WITH THE HOSPITAL AND STAFF 

In this section, the results for each of the components of inpatient care are 
reported. Questions 86 and 87 were designed to ascertain levels of satisfaction with 
specific aspects of the hospital and the staff The first analysis presented deals with 
respondents' ratings of satisfaction with aspects of the hospital and the second, with the 
staff 

7.3.1 Satisfaction With the Hospital Used for Inpatient Care 

Table 7.4 displays results based on the responses to question 86 that addressed the 
respondents* satisfaction with the hospital itself in terms of such indicators as 
convenience, availability, comfort, cleanliness, confidentiality, quality, and cost. For the 
most part, the satisfaction ratings were high, both among users of military and users of 
civilian hospitals. They ranged from a high of 98 percent to a low of 50 percent. 

Table 7.4 shows the satisfaction levels for military and civilian hospitals across all 
beneficiary groups. Some patterns can be observed among the beneficiary groups. In 
every case, the older retirees had the highest satisfaction levels of all the beneficiary 
groups. In 16 of the 30 cases, including military hospitals overall, senior-enlisted 
families had the lowest satisfaction levels of all the beneficiary groups. Junior-enlisted 
families had the lowest satisfaction levels in 12 cases, including civilian hospitals overall. 
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Table 7.4 Satisfaction With Components of Inpatient Care by Source of Care 











Retirees and 


Retirees and 


C>omponcnts or Inpsticnt v^Erc/ 


Timmr 


OCIlli/l 




Survivors 


Survivors 




Pnlicted 


Enlisted 


Officers 


Under 65 


65 and Over 


Convenience of location 












Military Hospital 


oUto 


/ovo 


9 1 OIL 
O 1 70 


R^% 


95% 


Civilian Hospital 


BO 


17 


Rn 
ou 


RO 

07 


92 


Availability of parking 










83 


Military Hospital 


OO 




fid 


67 


Civilian Hospital 




o*i 


R1 
0 1 


RQ 

07 


90 


ADtiiiy 10 see aocior oi cnoicc 












Military Hospital 


JO 




O 1 


73 


91 


Civilian Hospital 


/o 




R^ 


86 


94 


Ability to see specialists when needed 












MilUary Hospital 


Tl 
H 


Oj 


f u 


R') 

O J 


Civilian Hospital 


10 

17 


oj 


R5 


89 


96 


Ability to arrange a stay in the hospital 








86 


96 


Military Hospital 


OA 

o*» 


ou 


Rl 


Civilian Hospital 


on 


Q1 


92 


93 


98 


ADiiuy lo use eniergency services 








91 

7 1 


94 


Military Hospital 


in 

to 




74 


Civilian Hospital 


OO 


R7 

o t 


89 


96 


97 


i^onvenience or visiiing nours 












Military Hospital 


7R 

to 


Rd 


RQ 


95 


97 


Civilian Hospital 


7Q 

ty 


91 


90 


95 


98 


v^UIItlUiupi IVai^jr \Ji luuiiis 








76 


89 


Military Hospital 


62 


62 


66 


Civilian Hospital 


69 


83 


82 


89 


94 


Cleanliness of facility 












Military Hospital 


83 


83 


84 


92 


95 


Civilian Hospital 


86 


91 


95 


93 


97 


Admission and discharge procedures 










95 


Military Hospital 


81 


76 


79 


90 


Civilian Hospital 


91 


89 


89 


90 


95 



Continued on next page 



Table 7. A— Continued 



Components of Inpatient Care/ 








Retirees and 


fVCLJlCCj UilU 


Junior 


Senior 




Siirvi vnrc 

OUl V 1 VkJl o 


our VI vors 


Source of Care 


Enlisted 


Enlisted 


Officers 


Under 65 




Confidentiality of care 












Military Hospital 


OUTv 


oZto 


Of 70 




97% 


Civilian Hospital 




oo 


7 J 




V7 


Access to medical records 










Military Hospital 


ou 


7R 

to 


StA 
OH 


on 


96 


Civilian Hospital 




7fi 




fi 1 
51 


So 


Quality of medical records 












Military Hospital 


85 


77 


84 


87 


96 


Civilian Hospital 


78 


77 


84 


84 


90 


Cost of stay 










Military Hospital 


85 


87 


92 


93 


98 


Civilian Hospital 


58 


63 


60 


50 


67 


Overall satisfaction with facility 










Military Hospital 


82 


81 


85 


93 


98 


Civilian Hospital 


81 


87 


91 


89 


94 



Source: 1992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 86 - Thinking of this family member's most recent hospital stay, please rate the satisfaction with the facility used on 
each of the following factors. 

Question 82 - What type of medical facility did this family member use for the most recent hospital stay? 



Satisfaction with aspects of civilian hospitals was generally higher than with 
aspects of military hospitals. Users of civilian hospitals exhibited clearly higher 
satisfaction levels for the ability to see the doctor of choice, the ability to see specialists, 
and the comfort and privacy of rooms. However, users of civilian and users of military 
hospitals showed similar satisfaction levels with regard to such aspects as convenience of 
visiting hours and convenience of location. Respondents were much more satisfied with 
the cost of military hospitals (only a nominal daily fee is charged, with the exception of 
retired enlisted beneficiaries, for whom there is no charge) than the cost of civilian 
hospitals. Respondents also had somewhat higher satisfaction with access to medical 
records and quality of medical records at military hospitals than at civilian hospitals. 
When asked to rate hospital aspects overall, all groups had satisfaction levels over 80 
percent. Junior-enlisted families and both retiree groups had higher satisfaction with 
military hospitals. Senior-enlisted and officer families had higher satisfaction with 
civilian hospitals. 

The following aspects of civilian hospitals had satisfaction levels of over 85 
percent for all beneficiary groups: cleanliness, ability to arrange the stay, admission and 
discharge procedures, confidentiality, and ability to use emergency services. The cost of 
military hospitals had similarly high satisfaction levels. The lowest satisfaction levels 
were for the cost of civilian care for ail groups except the senior-enlisted. Other areas 
with low satisfaction levels — all among users of military hospitals — include ability to see 
the doctor of choice (the lowest among senior-enlisted), comfort and privacy of rooms, 
and parking. 

73.2 Satisfaction With tlie Staff at tlie Hospital Used for Inpatient Care 

Table 7.5 displays the results of the analysis of satisfaction with the staff of the 
hospital by type of hospital for the five beneficiary groups. The indicators of satisfaction 
with the staff included thoroughness, knowledge, time spent with the doctor, bedside 
manner, privacy, and willingness to discuss treatment options. For the most part, 
satisfaction levels were high for both mihtary and civilian hospitals. They ranged from a 
high of 99 percent to a low of 67 percent. 

Satisfaction levels varied by type of hospital, but not uniformly. Among the 
junior-enlisted, differences between military and civilian hospitals were usually small. 
Users of military hospitals had satisfaction levels more than five percentage points higher 
for time spent with the doctor, while users of civilian hospitals expressed higher levels of 
satisfaction with the knowledge, skills, and abilities of doctors. Senior-enlisted families 
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Table 7.5 Satisfaction With Components of Staff Behavior by Source of Care 











Retirees and 


Retirees and 


Components of Staff/ 


Junior 


Senior 




Survivors 


Survivors 


Source of C^c 


Enlisted 


Enlisted 


OiTicers 


Under 65 


65 and Over 


Thoroughness of examinations 












Military Hospital 


88% 


85% 


89% 


94% 


99% 


Civilian Hospital 


88 


92 


92 


94 


96 


Accuracy of diagnoses 












Military Hospital 


84 


80 


86 


87 


96 


Civilian Hospital 


87 


86 


88 


92 


92 


Knowledge, skills, and abuities of doctors 












Military Hospital 


85 


84 


89 


92 


97 


Civilian Hospital 


91 


91 


91 


93 


95 


Thoroughness of treatment 












Military Hospital 


87 


81 


87 


88 


97 


Civilian Hospital 


86 


87 


90 


91 


94 


Clarity of doctor's explanations 












Military Hospital 


84 


84 


87 


91 


94 


Civilian Hospital 


82 


86 


85 


91 


92 


Time spent with doctor 












Military Hospital 


73 


76 


78 


88 


96 


Civilian Hospital 


67 


79 


82 


86 


91 


Doctor's "bedside manner" 












Military Hospital 


81 


82 


84 


92 


94 


Civilian Hospital 


85 


83 


88 


90 


94 


Courtesy of staff (other than doctor) 












Military Hospital 


82 


81 


86 


88 


97 


Civilian Hospital 


86 


'87 


93 


92 


95 


Attentiveness of staff (other than doctor) 












Military Hospital 


80 


79 


84 


85 


93 


Civilian Hospital 


78 


86 


91 


89 


93 


Respect shown for privacy 












Military Hospital 


78 


77 


83 


87 


93 


Civilian Hospital 


75 


86 


88 


91 


95 
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Table 7.5 — Continued 











Retirees and 


Retirees and 


Components of Staff/ 


Junior 


Senior 




Survivors 


Survivors 


Source of Care 


Enlisted 


Enlisted 


Officers 


Under 65 


65 and Over 


Doctor's willingness to discuss treatment options 












Military Hospital 


83% 


82% 


85% 


92% 


96% 


Civilian Hospital 


84 


83 


89 


90 


93 


Overall satisfaction with staff 












Military Hospital 


86 


81 


86 


91 


96 


Civilian Hospital 


87 


86 


91 


91 


95 



Source: 1 992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 87 - Thinking of this family member's most recent hospital stay, please rate the satisfaction with the staff at the facility 
used on each of the following factors. 

Question 82 - What type of medical facility did this family member use for the most recent hospital stay? 



and officer families had higher satisfaction levels for civilian hospitals than for military 
hospitals in every case except for clarity of explanations among the officer families. 
Among the younger retiree families, differences were generally small, and satisfaction 
levels for the staff overall were equal for military and civilian hospitals. The older retirees 
generally had higher satisfaction levels for military hospitals, but variations were small. 

There were no clear patterns in which aspects had the highest or lowest 
satisfaction levels. Knowledge, skills, and abilities of doctors in civilian hospitals and 
thoroughness of examinations in both miUtary and civilian hospitals had high satisfaction 
levels, although officer families had higher satisfaction with courtesy in civilian hospitals. 
The aspects with low satisfaction levels included time spent with the doctor in both 
mihtary and civilian hospitals and privacy in military hospitals. 

In every case, older retiree families had the highest satisfaction level of any 
beneficiary group. Their satisfaction levels ranged from 91 to 99 percent. Senior-enlisted 
families had the lowest satisfaction levels in 14 of the 24 cases, including overall staff 
ratings for both military and civilian hospitals. 

7.4 DISSATISFACTION WITH ASPECTS OF INPATIENT CARE 

In order to understand the amount and focuses of dissatisfaction with inpatient 
care more directly, an analysis was performed in which the two negative response 
categories — dissatisfied and very dissatisfied — ^were merged. The percentages of 
respondents who were dissatisfied or very dissatisfied are called "dissatisfaction levels** 
here. Dissatisfaction levels for the components of inpatient care are presented in Table 
7.6. The percentage of families who regarded themselves as dissatisfied or very 
dissatisfied overall was low, ranging from 2 to 9 percent (Figures 7.1 dirough 7.5). The 
analysis in this section focuses on dissatisfaction with specific aspects of inpatient care. 

Table 7.6 shows that dissatisfaction levels with^ aspects of inpatient care ranged 
from 0 percent to 30 percent. The highest percentage of respondents dissatisfied with 
various aspects of military hospitals was among the senior-enlisted beneficiary group and 
the smallest, among the retirees and survivors over 65 regarding civilian hospitals. 

Of all the components that make up dissatisfaction with inpatient care at military 
hospitals, families were most dissatisfied with the availability of parking. Senior-enlisted 
families had the highest dissatisfaction level (30 percent) and retirees over 65 had the 
lowest (12 percent). Nevertheless, among the older retirees, parking had the highest 
dissatisfaction level of the aspects of military inpatient care. 
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Table 7.6 Dfssatisfactlon With Components of Inpatient Care by Source of Care 



Retirees and Retirees and 



Components of Inpatient Care/ 


Junior 


Senior 




Survivors 


Survivors 


Source of Care 


Enlisted 


Enlisted 


Officers 


Under 65 


65 and Over 


Convenience of location 












Military Hospital 


8% 


12% 


11% 


10% 


2% 


Civilian Hospital 


6 


11 


9 


4 


3 


Availability of parking 












Military Hospital 


27 


30 


25 


23 


12 


Civilian Hospital 


14 


9 


7 


5 


5 


Ability to see doctor of choice 












Military Hospital 


17 


19 


17 


10 


2 


Civilian Hospital 


9 


9 


6 


5 


2 


Ability to see specialists when needed 












Military Hospital 


11 


16 


14 


8 


3 


Civilian Hospital 


8 


7 


5 


4 


2 


Ability to arrange a stay in the hospital 












Military Hospital 


5 


6 


5 


4 


2 


Civilian Hospital 


7 


3 


1 


2 




Ability to use emergency services 












Military Hospital 


9 


7 


8 


3 


1 


Civilian Hospital 


7 


2 


1 


.2 


1 


Convenience of visiting hours 












Military Hospital 


10 


5 


4 


1 


0 


Civilian Hospital 


14 


3 


3 


2 




Comfort/privacy of rooms 












Military Hospital 


25 


20 


20 


It 


4 


Civilian Hospital 


20 


8 


6 


4 


1 


Cleanliness of facility 












Military Hospital 


7 


6 


7 


3 


1 


Civilian Hospital 


5 


4 


1 


2 


1 


Admission and discharge procedures 












Military Hospital 


8 


10 


10 


3 


2 


Civilian Hospital 


6 


4 


3 


3 


2 



Continued on next page 



Table 7.6 — Continued 











Retirees and 


Retirees and 


Components of Dissatisfaction/ 


Junior 


Senior 




Survivors 


Survivors 


Source of Care 


Enlisted 


Enlisted 


Officers 


Under 65 


65 and Over 


Confidentiality of care 












Military Hospital 


7% 


5% 


4% 


.2% 


1% 


Civilian Hospital 


3 


3 


I 


2 


.1 


Access to medical records 












Military Hospital 


6 


7 


5 


4 


1 


Civilian Hospital 


4 


8 


3 


4 


2 


Quality of medical records 












Military Hospital 


5 


6 


4 


4 


2 


Civilian Hospital 


2 


6 


2 


3 


1 


Cost of stay 












Military Hospital 


9 


3 


2 


4 


1 


Civilian Hospital 


13 


19 


20 


26 


14 


Thoroughness of examinations 












Military Hospital 


5 


8 


6 


1 


0 


Civilian Hospital 


2 


3 


4 


2 


2 


Accuracy of diagnoses 












Military Hospital 


7 


11 


8 


5 


2 


Civilian Hospital 


5 


4 


4 


4 


2 


Knowledge, skills, and abilities of doctors 












Military Hospital 


5 


6 


5 


1 


1 


Civilian Hospital 


5 


4 


2 


2 


1 


Thoroughness of treatment 












Military Hospital 


6 


10 


7 


5 


1 


Civilian Hospital 


6 


7 


4 


5 


2 


Clarity of doctor's explanations 












Military Hospital 


6 


8 


6 


2 


1 


Civilian Hospital 


9 


7 


5 


3 


3 


Time spent with doctor 












Military Hospital 


12 


14 


9 


6 


1 


Civilian Hospital 


14 


10 


7 


6 


3 



Continued on next page 



Table 7.6 — Continued 











Retirees and 


Retirees and 


Components of Dissatisfaction/ 


Junior 


Senior 




Survivors 


Survivors 


Source of Care 


Enlisted 


Enlisted 


Officers 


Under 65 


65 and Over 


Doctor's "bedside manner" 












Military Hospital 


8% 


8% 


7% 


2% 


1% 


Civilian Hospital 


4 


7 


4 


5 


2 


Courtesy of staff (other than doctor) 












Military Hospital 


8 


8 


6 


4 


1 


Civilian Hospital 


6 


6 


! 


5 


1 


Attentiveness of staff (other than doctor) 












Military Hospital 


8 


9 


8 


5 


2 


Civilian Hospital 


7 


6 


2 


6 


1 


Respect shown for privacy 












Military Hospital 


8 


12 


10 


4 


1 


Civilian Hospital 


7 


7 


5 


3 


.4 


Doctor's willingness to discuss treatment options 












Military Hospital 


6 


8 


7 


3 


2 


Civilian Hospital 


9 


7 


4 


5 


3 



Source: 1992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 86 - Thinking of this family member's most recent hospital stay, please rate the satisfaction with the facility used 
on each of the following factors. 

Question $7 - Thinking of this family member's most recent hospital stay, please rate the satisfaction with the staff at the 
facility used on each of the following factors. 

Question 82 - What type of medical facility did this family member use for the most recent hospital stay? 



In general, senior-enlisted families had the highest dissatisfaction levels, followed 
by junior-enlisted and officer families. After parking at military hospitals, junior-enlisted 
families had the highest dissatisfaction levels with comfort and privacy of rooms (military 
and civilian hospitals), ability to see doctor of choice (military hospitals), and parking 
(civilian hospitals). The top four dissatisfaction levels among senior-enlisted families 
were for parking at military hospitals (30 percent), comfort and privacy of rooms at 
military hospitals (20 percent), ability to see doctor of choice at military hospitals (19 
percent), and the cost of civilian care (19 percent). Officers had the same top four 
concerns but in a different order: parking at military hospitals (25 percent), cost of 
civilian hospitals (20 percent), comfort and privacy of rooms at military hospitals (20 
percent), and ability to see doctor of choice at military hospitals (17 percent). The cost of 
civilian care was a key concern for senior-enlisted and officer families, but only 13 
percent of junior-enlisted families were dissatisfied with it, despite their higher admission 
rates to civilian hospitals. 

The responses of the retirees and survivor groups were different from active-duty 
families, perhaps reflecting their different access to mihtary hospitals. Both retiree 
groups had the highest dissatisfaction with the cost of civilian hospitals. Among the 
younger retirees, 26 percent were dissatisfied with the cost of civilian hospitals, followed 
by parking at military hospitals (23 percent), comfort and privacy of rooms at military 
hospitals (11 percent), and ability to see doctor of choice at military hospitals (10 
percent). Among the older retirees, the highest dissatisfaction levels were with the cost of 
civilian hospitals (14 percent) and parking at military hospitals (12 percent). None of the 
other aspects of inpatient care had more than 5 percent of the older retirees dissatisfied. 

The highest dissatisfaction levels were mostly for factors relating to the hospital. 
Dissatisfaction levels with factors relating to the staff were relatively low. The staff 
factors with the highest dissatisfaction levels included time spent with doctor m both 
military and civilian hospitals and respect for privacy, accuracy of diagnoses, and 
thoroughness of treatment in military hospitals. 

7^ SUMMARY OF KEY FINDINGS 

This chapter addressed satisfaction with inpatient care as determined from 
questions about the most recent hospital stay, provided it was within the last 12 months. 
Because respondents were asked to evaluate their most recent stay only, the ratings for 
military and civilian hospitals were made by different beneficiaries. The key results are: 
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Patterns of satisfaction with inpatient care were very similar to those for 
outpatient care, except that overall levels were higher. 

For active-duty families, the satisfaction levels for those who used civilian 
hospitals were slightly higher than the satisfaction levels for those who used 
military hospitals. 

Retiree families experienced the highest levels of satisfaction with military 
hospitals of all the beneficiary groups. In fact, a substantially higher 
percentage of over-65 retiree families stated that they were very satisfied with 
military hospitals (68 percent for military-hospital users versus 50 percent for 
civilian-hospital users). 

When asked to rate the facility and the hospital staff overall, all groups had 
satisfaction levels over 80 percent. Among aspects of the facility, civilian- 
hospital users had high satisfaction with cleanliness, ability to arrange the stay, 
admission and discharge procedures, confidentiality, and ability to use 
emergency services. Military-hospital users had high satisfaction with the cost 
of the stay. Junior-enlisted families and both retiree groups who used military 
hospitals had higher satisfaction with the facility than those who used civilian 
hospitals. Among aspects of the staff, there were no clear patterns favoring 
military or civilian hospitals. 

Dissatisfaction levels with aspects of inpatient care ranged from 0 percent to a 
high of 30 percent. The highest dissatisfaction levels among military-hospital 
users were with the availability of parking and the comfort and privacy of 
rooms. Civilian-hospital users were most dissatisfied with the cost of the stay. 
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8.0 DENTAL UTILIZATION AND SATISFACTION 



The survey contained several questions regarding dental care utilization and 
satisfaction. Responses to these questions were used to evaluate utilization of dental care 
and both overall and components of satisfaction with dental services provided by either 
civilian or military providers. This chapter summarizes this evaluation and is presented 
in two sections: Section 8.1 discusses dental care utilization and Section 8.2 presents a 
review of beneficiary satisfaction with dental care. 

The highest priority for dental care provided at mihtary facilities is given to 
active-duty sponsors, then their families, and finally retirees/survivors and their families. 
Because satisfaction with medical and dental care is generally a family issue, the 
information presented in this chapter is oriented around families rather than individuals 
within the family. In addition, the analysis was based on a family member's most recent 
visit for dental care, so the analysis presented is a comparison of beneficiaries who 
received care at a military facility with those who received care at a civilian facility. The 
survey does not ask respondents for a direct comparison of experiences by a single 
individual in both civilian and mihtary facihties. Visits to VA and other facilities, which 
comprised less than 3 percent of all dental visits, were excluded from all analyses 
presented in this chapter. 

8.1 BENEFICIARY UTILIZATION OF DENTAL CARE 

Beneficiary utilization of dental care was evaluated based on several questions 
including: 

• Question 90: "Which eligible family member made the most recent visit 
for dental care?" 

• Question 93: "Thinking about this family member's most recent visit 
for dental care, when was it?" 

• Question 95: "What were the reasons for this family member's most 
recent visit for dental care?" 

• Question 96: "What type of facility did this family member use for the 
most recent visit for dental care?" 
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Due to the structure of the survey, and because beneficiaries were not expected to 
recall details of a dental visit that occurred more than six months ago. Questions 95 and 
96 were answered only when a family member had a visit within six months of the date 
the survey was completed. 

Table 8.1 displays the source of care (military vs. civilian facility) for the most 
recent dental visit by family member. Overall, 46 percent of the beneficiaries chose a 
military facility and 52 percent chose a civilian facility. A vast majority of active-duty 
sponsors received care at a military facility. For families overall, however Junior-enlisted 
families relied more heavily on military facilities (88 percent of most recent visits) 
compared to senior-enlisted and officer families (67 percent and 64 percent, respectively). 



Table 8.1 Distribution of Source of Care for lUost Recent Dental Visit by Family Member* 



Family Member/ 
Source of Care 


Junior 
Enlisted 


Senior 
Enlisted 


Officers 


Retirees and 
Survivors 
Under 65 


Retirees and 
Survivors 
65 and Over 


All 

Beneficiaries 


Sponsor 














Miliuuy Facility 


98.5% 


96.9% 


96.3% 


17.0% 


12.3% 


63.6% 


Civilian Facility 


0.2 


1.9 


2.7 


78.1 


83.9 


33.8 


Spouse 














Military Facility 


49.5 


35.3 


25.0 


6.6 


3.0 


18.2 


Civilian Facility 


49,9 


63.9 


75.0 


92.1 


96.6 


81.1 


Child 














Military Facility 


24.1 


27.7 


20.2 


10.4 


27.1 


20.5 


Civilian Facility 


75.0 


70.7 


79.2 


89.5 


72.9 


78.6 


Other 














Military Facility 


19.8 


36.9 


58.8 


14.9 


0.0 


26.8 


Civilian Facility 


80.2 


63.1 


41.2 


85.0 


100.0 


73.2 


Overall 














Military Facility 


88.0 


67.4 


64.0 


12.9 


8.3 


45.5 


Civilian Facility 


10.2 


31.4 


35.2 


83.7 


89.3 


52.3 



* The military and civilian percentages may not sum to 100 percent because visits to VA and other facilities 

are not displayed. 

Source: 1992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 96 - "What type of facility did this family member use for the most recent visit for dental 
carer* 



Table 8.2 presents information about the source of care selected by family income 
level. Results are presented only where at least 100 responses were provided for each 
income level and beneficiary group. In general, the proportion of families who selected 
civilian facilities increased as income increased. Nearly 60 percent of families with an 
income level between $15,000 and $24,999 chose a military facility for their most recent 
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dental care, while fewer than 25 percent of families with income over $50,000 selected a 
military facility. 

Table 8.2 Distribution of Source of Care for Most Recent Dental Visit by Family Income* 

Retirees and Retirees and 

Family Income/ Junior Senior Survivors Survivors All 

Source of Care Enlisted Enlisted Officers Under 65 65 and Over Beneficiaries 

< $15,000 



Military Facility 


94.7% 


— 


— 


— 


18.2% 


84.1 


Civilian Facility 


3.4 




— 




79.5 


13.3 


$15,000-$24,999 














Military Facility 


82.0 


72.5 


86.2 


27.3 


9.7 


59.4 


Civilian Facility 


16.8 


26.0 


12.3 


63.3 


86.4 


37.6 


$25,000-$34,999 














Military Facility 


68.6 


63.4 


73.6 


17.2 


5.8 


42.7 


Civilian Facility 


29.2 


35.4 


24.8 


78.0 


92.1 


54.9 


$35,000-$49,999 














Military Facility 




65.2 


62.3 


9.3 


7.5 


30.8 


Civilian Facility 




34.6 


37.4 


88.6 


89.7 


67.6 


$50,000-574,999 














Military Facility 




54.1 


57.6 


8.2 


7.1 


21.6 


Civilian Facility 




45.4 


41.7 


91.0 


92.0 


77.6 


$75,000-$99,999 














Military Facility 






63.3 


6.7 


6.3 


19.4 


Civilian Facility 






36.0 


91.0 


93.2 


79.0 


$100,000+ 














Military Facility 






59.9 


7.0 


3.6 


12.9 


Civilian Facility 






39.8 


92.2 


96.0 


86.5 


Overall 














Military Facility 


88.0 


67,4 


64.0 


12.9 


8.3 


45.5 


Civilian Facility 


10.2 


31.4 


35.2 


83.7 


89.3 


52.3 



The military and civilian percentages do not sum to 100 percent because visits to VA and other facilities 

are not displayed. 

Source: 1992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 96 - "What type of facility did this family member use for the most recent visit for dental 

care?" 

Question 19 - "What was the total income, before taxes, for the sponsor and spouse over the last 
12 months?" 

Table 8.3 presents selected reasons for the family member's most recent dental 
visit. Respondents were asked to mark all reasons that applied. In general, the 
distribution of reasons was similar across beneficiary groups. An exception was an 
increased incidence of tooth removals for junior-enlisted families, which likely reflects 
extractions of wisdom teeth for young active-duty sponsors and their spouses. 
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Table 8.3 Reasons for Family Member's Most Recent Visit 











Retirees and 


Retirees and 






Junior 


ocnior 




Survivors 


Survivors 


All 


KCaSons lor vi&it 




Fnlisted 


Officers 


Under 65 


65 and Over 


Beneficiaries 


Drtiitin#> I^YSiffii 


77% 


73% 


73% 


64% 


67% 


70% 


V 

X-rays 


ZD 






32 


29 


28 


Orthodontics 


i. 


A 

V 


7 


5 


2 


4 


Toothache 


n 
1 


7 




10 


5 


7 


rilltngs 




24 


22 


25 


25 


25 


lootn Kcmovai 


1 1 
1 1 


7 


4 


13 


11 


10 


r^anK/fjowns/RridBes 


5 


g 


8 


21 


21 


13 


Gum/Bone Disease 


2 


4 


3 


7 


5 


4 


Dentures 


1 


2 


1 


8 


14 


5 


Root Canal 


4 


5 


4 


7 


8 


6 


Oral Surgery 


6 


4 


2 


4 


4 


4 


Other 


4 


4 


4 


3 


2 


4 


Unknown 


0.4 


0.4 


0.1 


0.3 


1 


0.3 



Source: 1992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 95 - **What were the reasons for this family mcmber*s most recent visit for dental care?" 



8.2 BENEFICIARY SATISFACTION WITH DENTAL CARE 

This section presents an evaluation of beneficiary satisfaction with dental care by 
source of care and a review of the components of satisfaction as measured by the 
following question: 

• Question 99: "Thinking of this family member's most recent visit for 
dental care, please rate the satisfaction with the facility used on each of 
the following factors." (Factors are shown in Appendix A and in 
subsequent tables.) 

Recall that this analysis was based on responses from families who had a dental care visit 
within six months of completing the survey. 

Table 8.4 shows overall satisfaction with dental care by chosen source of care and 
beneficiary group. Overall, nearly 80 percent of the beneficiaries who selected military 
facilities were either satisfied or very satisfied with their most recent dental care, while 
beneficiaries who selected civilian facilities were either satisfied or very satisfied at a rate 
of over 90 percent. Junior- and senior-enlisted families who selected civilian providers, 
however, expressed somewhat lower satisfaction rates (74 percent and 79 percent, 
respectively) than did other families who selected civilian providers. 
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Table 8.4 Satisfaction with Most Recent Dental Visit by Source of Care 



Source of Care/ 
Satisfaction 


Junior 
Enlisted 


Senior 
Enlisted 


Officers 


Retirees and 
Survivors 
Under 65 


Retirees and 
Survivors 
65 and Over 


All 

Beneficiaries 


Military Facility 














Very Satisfied 


24.0% 


26.8% 


3 1 .2% 


3 1 .7% 


39.3% 


27.0% 


Sati«;fieH 

O LI O & 1 WU 


54.5 


53.1 


52.6 


35.0 


31.6 


51.5 




10.1 


1 1.2 


9.0 


9.0 


n 2 






5.6 


4 8 


4.6 


9.1 


6 9 






4 


2 5 


2.1 


14.1 


7 9 


4 4 


NA/Dnn't ICnnw 


1 6 


1 7 


05 


1.0 


1 7 


1 4 


Civilian Facility 














Very Satisfied 


34.2 


38.9 


43.3 


43.5 


50.7 


44.2 


Satisfied 


49.8 


50.2 


46.5 


47.8 


41.6 


46.6 


Mixed 


6.4 


5.8 


5.2 


6.1 


4.3 


5.6 


Dissatisfied 


3.1 


1.9 


3.1 


1.4 


0.9 


1.5 


Very Dissatisfied 


4.9 


1.6 


1.4 


0.7 


1.3 


1.2 


NA/Don't Know 


1.6 


1.8 


0.5 


0.5 


1.2 


0.9 



Source: 1992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 96 - "What type of facility did this family member use for the most recent visit for dental 
carer 

Question 99 - Part N: Overall satisfaction with dental care and services. 



Table 8.5 presents satisfaction with recent dental care by family income level and 
the source of care selected. Beneficiaries who chose military facilities for their most 
recent visit generally expressed similar levels of satisfaction over all income levels. The 
share of these beneficiaries who were either satisfied or very satisfied varied from a 
minimum of 76 percent to a maximum of 81 percent, showing no general pattern of 
increased satisfaction with increased level of income. For beneficiaries who selected 
civilian facilities, however, the share of beneficiaries who were satisfied or very satisfied 
ranged from a minimum of 76 percent (income level less than $15,000) to a maximum of 
more than 95 percent (income level greater than $100,000). In addition, satisfaction 
increased with income. This potentially identifies cost as being a significant component 
in determining satisfaction with dental care. 

Table 8.6 presents satisfaction by the various components of satisfaction for each 
beneficiary group. The values presented represent the percentage of respondents who 
were either very satisfied or satisfied for each component. Similarly, Table 8.7 provides 
information on the level of dissatisfaction with each component. The values in Table 8.7 
represent the percentage of respondents who were either dissatisfied or very dissatisfied 
for each component. 
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Table 8.5 Satisfaction with Most Recent Dental Visit by Family Income and Source of Care 



















All 


Source of Care/ 


Under 


$15,000 


$25,000 


$35,000 


$50,000 


$75,000 




Income 


Satisfaction 


$15,000 


-24,999 


-34,999 


-49,999 


-74,999 


-99,999 


$100,000f 


Levels 


Military Facility 


















25.2% 


25.7% 


28.2% 


28.9% 


29.8% 


36.4% 


24.6% 


27.0% 




54.6 


50.6 


50.0 


50.7 


50.6 


42.7 


56.1 


51.5 


K^ixcd 


10 6 


10.7 


11.0 


8.9 


9.9 


10.7 


12.9 


10.3 


i/issaiisiica 




7 I 


5.2 


6.1 


4.1 


7.9 


2.9 


5.5 


very i^lasallMlCU 


4 4 


4.6 


4.7 


4.0 


4.6 


2.4 


3.5 


4.4 




1.5 


1.4 


0.9 


1.5 


1.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.4 


Civilian Facility 


















Very Satisfied 


36.3 


40.4 


40.4 


42.0 


47.3 


54.2 


55.7 


44.2 


Satisfied 


49.2 


48.3 


48.7 


48.8 


44.9 


39.8 


39.5 


46.6 


Mixed 


6.6 


6.2 


6.6 


5.7 


4.7 


4.7 


3.5 


5.6 


Dissatisfied 


1.9 


1.8 


2.4 


1.6 


1.2 


0.7 


0.1 


1.5 


Very Dissatisfied 


5.2 


1.8 


0.7 


1.3 


0.9 


0.6 


1.2 


1.2 


NA/Don't Know 


0.8 


1.5 


1.1 


0.7 


1.1 


0.1 


0.0 


0.9 



Source: 1992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 96 - "What type of facility did this family member use for the most recent visit for dental 
care?" 

Question 99 - Part N: Overall satisfaction with dental care and services. 

Question 19 - 'What was the total income, before taxes, for the sponsor and spouse over the last 

12 monthsr 

Reviewing satisfaction first, 88 percent or more of both beneficiaries who chose a 
mihtary facility or beneficiaries who chose a civilian facility expressed satisfaction with 
the convenience of the location of the facility and cleanliness of the facility. More than 
89 percent of those who chose to go to a civilian provider were satisfied with the ability 
to make an appointment by phone and the time spent waiting for treatment. In contrast, 
fewer than 70 percent of those who chose a military facility were satisfied with these 
components of their dental care. As might be expected, 92 percent of the beneficiaries 
who chose a military facility, where dental care is provided with no out-of-pocket charge 
to the patient, were satisfied with the cost of the visit. 

Focusing on components of dissatisfaction presented in Table 8.7, the greatest 
source of dissatisfaction for patients who chose a military facility was the ability to make 
an appointment by phone (22 percent were dissatisfied). For patients who chose a 
civilian provider, the cost of the visit was the greatest source of dissatisfaction with 22 
percent of these beneficiaries expressing dissatisfaction. 
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Table 8.6 Components of Satisfaction with iUiost Recent Ctontal Visit by Source of Care 



Component of Satisfaction/ Jun lor 

Source of Ca re Enlisted 

Convenience of Location 

Military Facility 91% 

Civilian Facility 89 

Availability of Parking 

Military Facility 73 

Civilian Facility 92 

Hours Facility is Open 

Military Facility 84 

Civilian Facility 94 

Cleanliness of Facility 

Military Facility 93 

Civilian Facility 98 

Availability of Dentists 

Military Facility 73 

Civilian Facility 91 

Emergency Response 

Military Facility 70 

Civilian Facility 82 

Make Appointments by Phone 

Military Facility 68 

Civilian Facility 92 

Waiting Time 

Military Facility 65 

Civilian Facility 89 

See Dentist of Choice 

Military Facility 53 

Civilian Facility 82 



Senior 
Enlisted 



Officers 



94% 
92 

76 
91 

87 
94 

94 
98 

79 
92 

73 
89 

69 
95 

69 
90 

55 
87 



94% 
92 

77 
93 

87 
92 

94 
97 

78 
94 

76 
86 

66 
95 

68 
91 

51 
92 



Retirees and 
Survivors 
Under 65 

89% 
93 

91 
95 

93 
95 

97 
98 

67 
96 

70 
93 

51 
98 

60 
93 

41 

94 



Retirees and 
Survivors 
65 and Over 

88% 
95 

95 
96 

98 
98 

98 
99 

73 
98 

80 
95 

62 
99 

70 
95 

45 
98 



All 

Beneficiaries 

92% 
93 

77 
95 

87 
96 

94 
98 

75 
95 

72 
92 

66 
97 

66 
93 

52 
94 



Continued on next page 



Table 8.6 — Continued 



Component of Satisfaction/ Junior 

Source of Care Enlisted 

Quality of Preventive Procedures 

Military Facility 81% 

Civilian Facility 90 

Quality of Fillings 

Military Facility 72 

Civilian Facility 84 

Quality of Restorative Procedures 

Military Facility 64 

Civilian Facility 69 

Cost of Visit 

Military Facility 93 

Civilian Facility 65 

Overall Satisfaction 

Military Facility 80 

Civilian Facility 85 



Senior 
Enlisted 



Officers 



86% 
95 

78 
91 

73 
84 

92 
64 

81 
91 



87% 
95 

81 
91 

72 
87 

95 
64 

84 
90 



Retirees and 
Survivors 
Under 65 

79% 
96 

79 
94 

59 
92 

86 
60 

68 
92 



Retirees and 
Survivors 
65 and Over 

84% 
97 

91 
96 

61 
94 

94 
66 

72 
93 



All 

Beneficiaries 

83% 
96 

76 
94 

68 
91 

92 
63 

80 
92 



Source: 1992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 99 - Please rate the satisfaction with the facility used on each of the following factors. 



Table 8-7. Components of Olssatisfactfon with Most Recent Dental Visit by Source of Care 



00 
I 



Component of Dissatisfaction/ Junior 

Source of Care Enlisted 

Convenience of Location 

Military Facility 3% 

Civilian Facility 6 

Availability of Parking 

Military Facility 14 

Civilian Facility 3 

Hours Facility is Open 

Military Facility 5 

Civilian Facility 0.3 

Cleanliness of Facility 

Military Facility 1 

Civilian Facility 1 

Availability of Dentists 

Military Facility 12 

Civilian Facility 3 

Emergency Response 

Military Facility 1 1 

Civilian Facility 2 

Make Appointments by Phone 

Military Facility 21 

Civilian Facility 1 

Waiting Time 

Military Facility 19 

Civilian Facility 4 

See Dentist of Choice 

Military Facility 15 

Civilian Facility 2 



Senior 
Enlisted 



Officers 



2% 
3 

16 

3 

4 
3 

2 
1 

11 
4 

8 

3 

19 
1 

16 
4 

15 
5 



3% 
3 

15 
2 

4 
2 

1 

0.3 

11 

2 

7 
2 

22 
2 

17 
4 

18 

2 



Retirees and 

Survivors 
Under 65 

6% 
2 

6 

2 

4 
1 

1 

0.4 

23 
2 

17 
1 

36 
I 

27 
2 

28 
1 



Retirees and 

Survivors 
65 and Over 

8% 
2 

3 
2 

0.3 
0.3 

I 

0.1 

16 
1 

8 
1 

21 
I 

17 
1 

26 
1 



All 

Beneficiaries 

3% 
2 

14 

2 

4 
1 

1 

0.4 

13 
2 

10 
1 

22 
1 

18 
2 

17 
2 



Continued on next page 



Table 8.7 — Continued 











Retirees and 


Retirees and 




Component of Dissatisfaction/ 


Junior 


oenior 




O UI V 1 VUl o 


^iirvi vnri 


All 


Source of Care 


cniisico 




\Jl i 1 vCi d 


Under 65 


65 and Over 


Beneficiaries 
















Militarv Pacilitv 


7% 


5% 


5% 


16% 


13% 


7% 




7 


2 


1 


1 


1 


I 
















Military Facility 


11 


8 


7 


12 


4 


9 


Civilian Facility 


2 


2 


2 


2 


1 


2 


Quality of Restorative Procedures 














Military Facility 


12 


10 


9 


34 


29 


14 


Civilian Facility 


4 


5 


3 


3 


3 


3 


Cost of Visit 














Military Facility 


1 


1 


0.3 


5 


1 


1 


Civilian Facility 


23 


23 


22 


24 


16 


22 



Source: 1 992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 99 - Please rate the satisfaction with the facility used on each of the following factors. 



8.3 SUMMARY OF KEY FINDINGS 

This chapter addressed utilization of and satisfaction with dental care as 
determined from questions about the most recent dental visit, provided it was within the 
last 6 months. Because respondents were asked to evaluate their most recent visit only, 
the ratings for military and civilian facilities were made by different beneficiaries. The 
key results are: 

• Of the most recent visits for dental care, 46 percent were to military facilities 
and 52 percent were to civilian facilities. Active-duty sponsors used military 
facilities almost exclusively, while family members and retirees used civilian 
facilities in most cases. 

• Over two-thirds of all dental visits were for routine examinations. 

• Although the majority of beneficiaries were either satisfied or very satisfied 
with dental care, overall satisfaction with dental care at military facilities was 
lower than for either inpatient or outpatient care. Satisfaction levels among 
military-facility users ranged from 67 percent for retirees and survivors under 
65 to 84 percent for officers. Satisfaction with civilian facilities ranged from 
84 percent for junior-enlisted families to 92 percent for retirees and survivors 
age 65 and over. 

• More than 85 percent of both military-facihty users and civilian-facility users 
were satisfied with the facility's location and cleanliness. Civilian-facility 
users were considerably more satisfied with the ability to make an appointment 
by phone and the time spent waiting for treatment than were military-facility 
users. However, military-facihty users were considerably more satisfied with 
the cost of the visit (military facilities provide dental care with no out-of- 
pocket charge). 

• Military-facility users were most dissatisfied with the ability to make an 
appointment by phone (22 percent), and civilian-facility users were most 
dissatisfied with the cost of the visit (22 percent). 
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9.0 ANALYSIS OF SURVEY COMMENTS 



9.1 METHODOLOGY 

This chapter addresses the written comments made by survey respondents.' 
Approximately 34 percent of respondents wrote comments. Comments were written by 
active-duty members, retirees and survivors, and spouses. The initial step was to select a 
simple random sample of 100 comment sheets written by active-duty members, 100 
written by retirees/survivors, and 50 written by spouses or other family members. The 
three samples were reviewed with the purpose of identifying common issue categories 
that were likely to represent topics and views expressed by respondents. After agreement 
was reached on the basic issue categories, a sample of 2,000 active-duty respondents and 
2,000 retirees/survivors was selected. Since only 678 spouses or other family members 
wrote comments, a census of their sheets was examined. Each conmient sheet was 
individually reviewed and coded according to the categories developed for the appropriate 
population. As anticipated, some new issue categories were identiHed in the 
comprehensive screening. The numbers of conmient sheets on which the issues were 
raised are included in the tables in this chapter. Each count is also provided as a 
percentage of all the comment sheets examined. Typically, respondents mentioned more 
than one issue in the comments they provided. Occasionally, individuals included entire 
reports, newspaper articles, and other material they deemed relevant to the issues at hand. 

9 J. COMPILATION OF FINDINGS 

The issues outlined in the respondent conmients were primarily negative in nature. 
Such a commenting population can be expected given that people tend to be less likely to 
devote the time needed to provide positive feedback than they are to provide negative 
feedback. Suggestions also were provided on ways to improve the health care 
system — vindicating the respondents' desire to have their experiences make a positive 
difference. 



This chapter is based on a report prepared by the Human Resources Research Organization (HumRRO) 
under contract to the Defense Manpower Data Center (DMDC). The report, "Comments Analysis of the 
1992 Health Care Surveys of Active Duty Personnel and Military Retirees," Final Report 93-26, 
HumRRO FR-PRD-93-26, is available from DMDC, 1600 Wilson Blvd., Arlington, VA 22209. 
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The commenting population is also quite different from the non-commenting * 
population with respect to overall satisfaction with military health care benefits. This is 
demonstrated in Table 9.1. 

ii 

Table 9.1 Satisfaction With Benefits for Commenting and Non-Commenting Populations 





Commenting 


Non-Commenting 


Satisfaction With Benefits 


Population 


Population 


Very Satisfied 


10% 


15% 


Satisfied 


31 


45 


Mixed/Neither 


21 


19 


Dissatisfied 


19 


9 


Very Dissatisfied 


12 


3 


Does Not Apply 


7 


9 



Source: 1 992 DoD Health Care Survey 

Question 104 - "In general, how satisfied are you and your family with your military health 
care benefit (including care at both Military Medical Treatment Facilities and through 
CHAMPUS?" 

Question 109 - "Is there anything else about your health care and benefits that you would 
like us to know?" 

Table 9.1 clearly shows that people who wrote conunents tend to be more dissatisfied* 
with their health care benefits. Almost a third of those with comments were either' 
dissatisfied or very dissatisfied compared to only 12 percent of those without comrnehts. ' 

9.2.1 Active-Duty Personnel 

The majority of the comments of active-duty personnel focused on obstacle^ that. 

prevented individuals from obtaining satisfactory health care. The difficulties mbst^^ 

' t 

frequently mentioned included: inadequate dental care, insufficient coverage related to , 
military health care policy/benefits, unsatisfactory retiree and dependent health care'' ^ 

excessive waiting periods associated with obtaining appointments, rude or unresponsive^ 
attitudes of health-care providers and/or staff, and inadequate resources at health-care i 
facilities. In addition, many respondents commented about the survey itself. Although , 
the majority of respondents' remarks were unfavorable, it should be noted that many ' 
comments were coupled with specific recommendations and expressed a willingness ta_ 
contribute input toward the improvement of the current military health care system. 

Table 9,2 displays the issue category by number of respondents and percentagei;jof 
survey-related comments for active-duty personnel. The percentages in this and 
subsequent tables reflect the number commenting on a particular issue out of the sample 
of comments analyzed. 



Table 9.2 Numbers and Percentages of Active-Duty Personnel Making Survey-Related 

Comments by Issue Category* 



Issue Category 


Number 
Voicing Concern 


Percentage 
Voicing Concern 


Special Concerns/Recommendations 


612 


31% 


Survey-Related Comments 


525 


27% 


Issues Related to Dental Care 


359 


18% 


Structure of Military Health Care Benefits/Policy 


356 


18% 


Structure of Civilian Health Care Benefits/Policy 


6 


0.3% 


Structure of Health Care Benefits/Policy (General) 


38 


2% 


Health Care Provided to Retirees/Dependents 


249 


13% 


Waiting Period to Get Appointment; Scheduling Difficulties 


235 


12% 


Dissatisfaction with Military Hpalth Care 


229 


12% 


Dissatisfaction with Civilian Health Care 


10 


1% 


Dissatisfaction with Health Care (General) 


24 


1% 


Attitude of Health Care Provider and/or Staff 


226 


11% 


Resources at Health Care Facilities 


221 


11% 


Satisfaction with Military Health Care 


205 


10% 


Satisfaction with Civilian Health Care 




J 70 


Satisfaction with Health Care (General) 


27 


1% 


Competence of Health Care Practitioners 


177 


9% 


Lack of Health Care Specialists/Services 


146 


7% 


Accessibility of Health Care Facilities 


144 


7% 


Waiting Period at Health Provider's Office 


138 


7% 


Desire for Access to Alternative Health Care Provider 


112 


6% 


Prescription/Medication Issues 


108 


5% 


Handling of Reimbursement 


92 


5% 


Recommendations for New Health Care Plan 


89 


4% 


Health Care-Related Information 


86 


4% 


Cost of Military Health Care 


74 




Cost of Civilian Health Care 


24 


1% 


Cost of Health Care (General) 


30 


2% 


Bureaucracy/Paperwork Regarding Military Health Care 


69 


4% 


r^l lr^fll1^Tfir*\//WQ1'^^f\lr#^rL^ Donor/linn ^^firiliort UaoltK /^nwA 

£>uicduuracy/x apcrwuiK ivegaroing v-iviiian neaiin i_are 






Bureaucracy/Paperwork Regarding Health Care (General) 


17 


0.1% 


Inconsistent Quality of Military Health Care 


68 


3% 


Deviation from Health Care Coverage Promised 


66 


3% 


Medical Records and Lab Samples 


62 


3% 


Effects of Budgetary Constraints on Health Care 


52 


3% 


Concerns Related to Eye Care 


41 


2% 


Lack of Priority for Active-Duty Personnel 


38 


2% 



* N=l ,968 (32 surveys contained comments not related to health care). 
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The issue of special concerns and recommendations was the category that 
received the greatest number of responses from this sample (3 1 percent of the responses). 
This category addressed examples, experiences, and recommendations regarding health- 
care-related issues that were of particular concern to the individual respondent. The 
issues respondents brought up tended to be highly specific in nature, addressing numerous 
and diverse areas that pertained both to military and non-military health care. Some 
examples of the types of comments included are: 

"Military medicine is a glorified version of socialized medicine." 

"Cost sharing is a dangerous way to pay for medical treatment." 

"Do away with military health-care providers." 

"I am an attending physician so I know the defects first hand." 

"American doctors are not sensitive to cultural differences of Korean patients." 

However, there were a few topics that were mentioned by more than one 
individual. Specifically, several respondents mentioned that the parking facilities at 
various military locations were lacking, either because the parking lot had too few spaces 
or because the spaces were inconveniently located in relation to the military health-care 
facility. Another commonly cited issue involved the desire for health-care facilities to 
employ only Enghsh-speaking doctors. The specific recommendations for solutions to 
such problems were, again, diverse. The high endorsement of this category may be 
reflective of the breadth and intricacy of the health care topic, as well as the numerous 
unique situations and points of view necessarily associated with it. Another contributing 
factor may lie in the fact that the survey questions themselves were thought-provoking 
and asked the respondents to answer according to personal preferences and judgments. 

Survey-related comments were set forth by 27 percent of the sample. The 
comments in this category varied m tone and content; however, the bulk of them 
addressed two substantive issues: survey design and administration and elaboration of 
responses to items within the scannable portion of the questionnaire. Comments related 
to survey design and administration were made by slightly fewer than half of those 
individuals whose remarks fell in this category. Specifically, many respondents 
mentioned that the questionnaire was very confusing and that they could not understand 
or answer questions as a result. Some individuals mentioned that the survey should not 
have been sent to them because it did not apply to their situation. Numerous respondents 
commented about the memorandum that accompanied the survey. Some respondents 
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mentioned that it incorrectly stated that they had already received a survey.^ Other 
respondents mentioned that they had already received the first survey and had returned it, but 
diat they had nevertheless been willing to complete and rctum a second.^ Several respondents 
noted that the survey took more time to complete than the memorandum had suggested. The 
second substantive issue, elaboration of response items, encompassed slightly greater than half 
of the remarics for this category. Here, the respondent simply gave an explanation or 
elaboration of a response made previously in the survey instrument itself. 

Issues related to dental care were addressed by more than 18 percent of the active- 
duty respondents. In most instances, the comments were negative and discussed 
particular areas that were in need of improvement. Most of the concerns raised mirrored 
those addressing general health care. A great number of respondents indicated, in some 
fashion, either that dental care services were only partially covered or were not covered at 
all by the military dental care policy. Respondents noted that they often needed to obtain 
dental services outside the military health care system and, as a result, had to pay for 
those services out of their own pockets. Other issues of concern included the inadequate 
availabihty of dental services for dependents (DDP* Delta); the lack of sufficient basic, 
preventive dental care, such as semi-annual cleanings; and the lack of coverage for 
orthodontics, root canals, and bridges. 

The structure of military health care benefits/policy also was conunented on by 
over 18 percent of the sample. This category was fairly homogenous in content and in 
tone. The bulk of conmients were negative and there was general consensus that the 
military health care policy (CHAMPUS was cited most frequently) is inadequate, A 
particular problem mentioned was the partial or total absence of coverage for health care 
services with a specific focus, such as non-elective surgeries, emergency services, and 
health care received from civilian health-care providers/facilities. Many respondents 
wrote about situations where the sponsor had to pay a lot of money because there was an 
extremely high deductible. Several individuals stated that the structure of the military 
health care policy was inflexible and that an individual could use only a restricted pool of 
health-care providers if s/he wanted to be reimbursed. 

The issue of health care provided to retirees/dependents was also frequently 
mentioned by respondents, with 13 percent of the sample expressing concern about this 



Some respondents were erroneously sent a memorandum intended to accompany the second 
questionnaire (i.e., suggesting they had not returned their survey) with their first questionnaire. 

If more than one survey was received from a respondent, only one response was kept in the survey data 
base. 
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matter. The majority of the comments again were negative and focused on the health care 
provided to dependents. Respondents conmienting about dependent care most frequently 
expressed general concern for the well-being of their dependents, as well as anxiety about 
the limited capabilities of the military medical system to accommodate this population. 
The comments about retirees primarily involved concerns pertaining to the retired service 
members* eligibility regarding military health care. Another concern frequently 
mentioned was the retirees' perceived lack of priority in the military health care system. 

The waiting period to get an appointment was addressed by 12 percent of the 
active-duty personnel who responded. This category was predominantly negative in 
character and homogeneous in content. Many of the comments in this category addressed 
the excessive waiting time associated with getting through to the appointment clerk and 
the inability to obtain an appointment for timely medical care. Many people mentioned 
that by the time they were able to see a health-care professional, they were extremely sick, 
had sought treatment elsewhere, or were no longer ill. 

Comments on the resources at health-care facihties were made by 1 1 percent of 
the sample. Once again, the conmients cited were predominantly negative. Many 
respondents expressed concern about the lack of medical equipment available and the 
generally poor condition of the military health-care facilities. Most of the comments 
addressed the lack of staff, particularly physicians, as a problem. Several respondents 
thought that this problem was exacerbated by the excessive number of patients 
overloading the system and that this overcrowding contributed to the hurried and typically 
rude treatment they received both from health-care providers and staff. Not surprisingly, 
the category pertaining to the attitudes of health-care providers and/or staff received an 
1 1 -percent endorsement by the sample also. 

Overall content and overall discontent with the military health care system were 
noted by 10 percent and 12 percent of the sample, respectively. The category addressing 
discontent with the system contained negative, general comments, the majority of which 
mentioned the poor treatment respondents had received in the past. The satisfaction 
noted with system was expressed in terms of positive, general comments including 
memories and experiences cited by the respondents. Several respondents mentioned that 
CHAMPUS Prime contributed to their positive impressions of military medical care. 

9.2.2 Military Retirees/Survivors 

The second sample drawn consisted of mostly retired service members and a few 
survivors of deceased service members. The comments made by these individuals were both 
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positive and negative. Table 9.3 displays the issue category by number of respondents and 
percentage of survey-related comments for military retirees and survivors. The majority of 
the comments discussed the health care experiences of the retiree/survivor, both past and 
present. In many cases, the respondents compared and contrasted their past experiences 
with the military health care system to their more recent experiences with a private health 
insurance carrier. The categories most frequently addressed by the retiree/survivor 
sample included: survey-related comments; special concerns and recommendations; 
issues related to dental care; use of other health care plans; prescription, medication, and 
pharmacy issues; health care coverage promised or expected; and the accessibility of 
resources at military health-care facilities. 

Survey-related comments were made by 26 percent of the military 
retirees/survivors sampled. Most of the comments addressed various aspects of the 
survey's design. The majority of those commenting stated they had difficulty answering 
certain questions because they no longer received health care through the military system. 
Numerous respondents also mentioned that the survey was not targeted toward the 
retiree/survivor population, which also made its completion difficult as it simply did not 
apply to them as written. Some respondents addressed issues related to survey 
administration. Specifically, individuals noted that they had received and completed a 
first survey, but they were nevertheless completing and returning a second. Several 
respondents also stated that the survey was too long and took a considerable amount of 
time to complete. A few respondents elaborated on their responses to specific 
questionnaire items. In these cases, the respondents gave additional specifics concerning 
answers they had provided in the scannable portion of the questionnaire. 

The issue of special concerns and recommendations encompassed 25 percent of the 
sample's comments. This category contained examples, experiences, and recommendations 
regarding health-care-related issues that were of particular concern to the individual 
respondent and were highly specific in nature, addressing numerous and diverse issues about 
both military and non-military health care. Some areas were addressed by more than one 
individual, although the suggestions or recommendations that followed varied from one 
individual to the next. Specifically, several of the respondents had concerns about the closure 
of specific military facilities that were located near their residence. Recommendations then 
followed about ways to streamline the military health care system, as did suggestions as to 
how the health care system could be better managed. In addition, there were respondents who 
expressed their skepticism as to the motives of a "greedy government" and the moral character 
of those who strive to achieve free health care. 
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Table 9.3 Numbers and Percentages of Military Retirees/Survivors IVIaking Survey-Related 

Comments by Issue Category* 



Issue Category 


Number 
Voicing Concern 


Percentage 
Voicing Conci 


Survey-Related Comments 


486 


26% 


Special Concerns/Recommendations 


467 


25% 


issues Keiaieu lu ucniai v^oic 


433 


23% 


I nf rithpr Health r!Are Plaim 


316 


17% 


A rCI^l 1 pilUn/lVXvUl^ilU UIV«ll(Ull law jr 1 99 


248 


13% 


cilgiDiiiiy oiaius jvegaTuing jviiiiiaiy ncaiui v^'Oic 


247 


13% 


Qaticfni^tion with \4i1ifArv Hpfllth i firp 

Outl^iu^liv'll Willi iVlillKU y ll^aiLJJ V^uiV' 


246 


13% 


Satisfaction with Civilian Health Care 


43 


2% 


Satisfaction with Health Care (General) 


30 


2% 


Health Care Coverage Promised or Expected 


237 


13% 


K&sourc6S ax ricaiin v^arc rawiiiiic& 


233 


13% 


AccessiDiiiiy ox rieaiin v.<are Facuiucs 


189 


10% 


CfXcessive waiimg irenoa lo vjci nppuiiiuiicnt, obiicuuimg i./iiiiwuiuc9 


181 


10% 


Kecommenoaiions lor incw ncaiui ^arc rian 


133 


7% 


duuciurc OT iviiiiiary ncaiin v^ai c ocuciiia/x uii^jr 


128 


7% 


Structure of Civilian Health Care Benefits/Policy 


11 


1% 


Structure of Health Care Benefits/Policy (General) 


16 


1% 


Health Care Related Information 


128 


7% 


Lack of Health Care Specialists/Services 


118 


6% 


Attitude of Health Care Provider and/or Staff 


112 


6% 


Concerns Related to Eye Care 




6% 


L><tL<Jv (ji riiuiiiy lui ixCLiiccswoul VI wia 


101 


5% 




98 


5% 


liaJJUllii^ ^i ixwiiiiuui o^jii^fii 


82 


4% 


T^iccckticf^tptinn with ^^ilitsirv V4p5i1tn t^^rp 


77 


4% 


Dissatisfaction with Civilian Health Care 


26 


1% 


Dissatisfaction with Health Care (General) 


6 


0.3% 


Inconsistent Quality of Military Health Care 


77 


4% 


Competence of Health Care Practitioners 


74 




Health Care Provided to Dependents 


65 


4% 


Excessive Waiting Period at Health Provider's Office 


57 


3% 


Desire for Access to Alternative Health Care Provider 


40 


2% 


Cost of Military Health Care 


23 


1% 


Cost of Civilian Health Care 


30 


2% 


Cost of Health Care (General) 


61 


3% 



Continued on next page 
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Table 9.3 — Continued 



Issue Category 



Number Percentage 
Voicing Concern Voicing Concern 



Elaboration of Medical History or Current Situation 



23 1% 



Paperwork Regarding Military Health Care 
Paperwork Regarding Civilian Health Care 
Paperwork Regarding Health Care (General) 



22 
8 
7 



1% 
0.4% 
0.4% 



EfTects of Budgetary Constraints on Health Care 
Medical Records and Lab Samples 



22 



22 



1% 



1% 



* N=: 1,849 (151 surveys contained comments not related to health care). 



Issues related to dental care were endorsed by more than 23 percent of the population. 
In the vast majority of cases, the comments were negative — ^respondents simply stated that 
adequate dental care in the military system did not exist for retirees/survivors. Many other 
respondents mentioned that it existed, but only on a space-available basis, and even then, the 
quality of care was less than spectacular. Numerous retirees/survivors thought it was ironic 
that the least amount of dental care is made available to them at a time when they need it the 
most. Several respondents made references to the need for specific dental services and 
appliances (e.g., dentures). Another issue of concem included the lack of available dental 
services for dependents (DDP* Delta). 

Use of other health care plans received a 17-percent endorsement from the 
sample. This category was fairly homogeneous and contained mostly statements of fact. 
The majority of respondents stated either that they did not use military health-care 
facilities or that they used them in a limited fashion (e.g.» for pharmaceutical services 
only) because they had switched to a private carrier. Such a switch was made either due 
to personal preference or because the respondent was no longer eligible to receive 
military health care benefits. The category of eligibility status regarding military health 
care was commented on by 13 percent of the military retirees/survivors. The majority of 
these respondents expressed their disappointment and great anxiety that upon reaching 
retirement age they were no longer able to maintain full or even partial military health 
care benefits. Numerous retirees/survivors also mentioned they considered their military 
health care benefits to be an extremely important asset that they hoped would continue. 

Comments addressing health care coverage promised or expected were made by 
13 percent of the sample. The content of this category was overwhelmingly negative. 
Nearly all of the respondents expressed the sentiment that continued health care for the 
retiree was a right and not a privilege, and that they had worked hard to earn that right. 
Many individuals expressed resentment and frustration that they had been told upon 
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enlistment or at some point during their term of service that with their commitment to the 
military came life-long, quality health care that would be free of charge. The 
respondents, almost unanimously, stated that they felt the government had reneged on its 
promise and that they were bitter as a result. 

Prescription, medication, and pharmacy issues received an endorsement from slightly 
over 13 percent of the sample. This category frequently cited the exorbitant costs associated 
with medications, the unavailability of desired drugs (particularly those that are newer and 
more costly), the excessive distance needed to travel to reach the nearest pharmacy, and the 
excessive waiting times associated with obtaining needed medications. Many respondents 
suggested that the dispensation of drugs through the mail would be of great benefit. 

More than 13 percent of the sample expressed satisfaction with the military health 
care system. Many general conmients were made about positive experiences and 
associated memories connected with the receipt of military health care. Many 
retirees/survivors wrote about receiving high-quality care that paralleled or exceeded the 
care currently being provided through private health care insurance, particularly in 
comparison with Medicare/Medicaid. 

Conmients on the resources at health-care facilities and the accessibility of health- 
care facilities were made by over 10 percent of the population. Most of the respondents 
mentioned that the lack of staff, and particularly the lack of physicians, was a problem 
and that it contributed to the lack of medical attention received at times. In addition, 
retirees/survivors mentioned that the long commutes associated with the geographical 
inaccessibility of militaiy health-care facilities was difficult and that they were not 
comfortable driving the long distance necessary to reach the facilities they were expected 
to visit. 

9.2.3 Spouse or Other Family Member 

The issues addressed by spouses or other family members were predominantly 
negative. The majority of the conmients focused on obstacles that prevented the spouses, 
or other family members, from obtaining satisfactory health care. Specifically, these 
obstacles included the excessive waiting periods associated with obtaining health-care 
appointments, the excessive waiting periods experienced at the health-care providers* 
offices, the discourteous and incompetent treatment received from health-care 
practitioners and staff members, the inadequate dental care and dental care coverage 
available, the insufficient resources and specialists available at health-care facilities, the 
inaccessibility of health-care facilities, and the obstacles associated with obtaining 
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medications and dealing with pharmacies. In addition, many respondents made survey- 
related conmients. It is important to note that in many cases, respondents were not 
exclusively negative. Comments were often coupled with suggestions and 
recommendations as to how to improve the military health care system. This population 
frequently expressed gratitude at being given the opportunity to respond to the 
questionnaire, particularly as health care was believed to be such an important issue. 

Table 9.4 displays the issue category by number of respondents and percentage of 
survey-related comments for spouses or other family members. The issue of special 
concerns and recommendations was the category that received the greatest number of 
responses from this population, receiving a 36-percenl endorsement. This category 
contained examples, experiences, and recommendations regarding health-care-related 
issues that were of particular concern to the individual respondent. These comments were 
highly specific in nature and addressed issues that were numerous and diverse, discussing 
both military and non-military health care. A number of topics received mention by more 
than one individual, although the suggestions or recommendations tended to vary. 
Specifically, several of the respondents mentioned that the parking adjacent to military 
facilities was of concern. Another issue addressed was the inflexibility of health-care 
facilities with regard to their hours of operation. This conunent was frequently coupled 
with a specific suggestion as to how the hours of operation ought to be changed so that 
they would be more convenient for the particular respondent. In addition, as with the 
mihtary retiree/survivor sample, several respondents expressed discontent with the motives of 
what they called a "greedy government" and with the moral character of those individuals who 
desire free health care. There were also several recommendations made regarding the 
streamlining of the health care system in order for it to become more efficient. 

The excessive waiting period to get appointments and the excessive waiting 
period at health-care providers' offices respectively encompassed 23 percent and 12 
percent of this population's comments. These categories were predominantly negative in 
content. The comments in the first category addressed the waiting time associated with 
getting through to the appointment clerk and the inability to obtain an appointment in 
order to receive timely medical care. The statements indicated that it is not unconmdon 
for respondents to wait up to an hour to make an appointment and then wait several 
months in order to receive care. The second category contained comments about the 
excessive amount of time spent in waiting rooms, especially in the emergency clinic, 
before medical attention was obtained. A majority of the respondents mentioned that, on 
average, it would take more than several hours to be seen by a health-care practitioner. 
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Table 9.4 Numbers and Percentages of Spouses or Other Family Members Making 
Survey-Related Comments by Issue Category* 





Number Voicing 
Concern 


Percentage 
Voicing Concern 


Special Concems/Recominendations 


236 


36% 


Excessive Waiting Period to Get Appointment; Scheduling Difficulties 


150 


23% 


Attitude OT Healtn care rrovioer ano/or diaii 






Issues Related to Dental Care 


120 


18% 


Structure of Military Health Care Benefits/Policy 


118 


18% 


Structure of Civilian Health Care Benefits/Policy 


4 


t fit 

1% 


Structure of Health Care Benefits/Policy (General) 


7 


1% 


Survey-Related Comments 


109 


16% 


Satisfaction with Military Health Care 


105 


16% 


Satisfaction with Civilian Health Care 


16 


2% 


Satisfaction with Health Care (General) 


1 

12 


'^t>t 
2% 


Resources at Health Care Facilities 


100 


15% 


Competence of Health Care Practitioners 


98 


15% 


Health Care Provided to Retirees/Dependents 


87 


13% 


Lack of Health Care Specialists/Services 


81 


12% 


Excessive Waiting Period at Health Provider's Office 


81 


12% 


Dissatisfaction with Military Health Care 


72 


11% 


Dissatisfaction with Civilian Health Care 


4 


1% 


Dissatisfaction with Health Care (General) 


7 


1% 


Prescription/Medication/Pharmacy Issues 


72 


11% 


Accessibility of Health Care Facilities 


69 


10% 


Use of Other Health Care Plans 


64 


10% 


Desire for Access to Alternative Health Care Provider 


57 


9% 


Inefficient Handling of Reimbursement 


50 


8% 


Inconsistent Quality of Military Healtii Care 


49 


7% 


Health Care-Related Information 


45 


7% 


Medical Records and Lab Samnles 


39 


6% 


Need for Expanded Women's Health Care 


32 


5% 


Paperwork Regarding Military Health Care 


31 


5% 


Paperwork Regarding Civilian Health Care 


1 


0.2% 


Paperwork Regarding Health Care (Geno'al) 


2 


0.3% 


Deviation from Health Care Coverage Promised 


27 


4% 


Concerns Related to Eye Care 


24 


4% 



Continued on next page 
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Table 9.4 — Continued 



Issue Category 


Number Voicing 
Concern 


Percentage 
Voicing Concern 


Cost of Military Health Care 


23 


3% 


Cost of Civilian Health Care 


18 


3% 


Cost of Health Care (General) 


21 


3% 


Effects of Budgetary Constraints on Health Care 


16 


2% 


Lack of Priority for Non-Military Personnel 


15 


2% 


Civilian Doctor Refuses to Accept CHAMPUS 


14 


2% 



* N=663 (15 surveys contained comments not related to health care). 



The categories addressing the attitude of health-care providers and/or staff and the 
competence of heahh-care practitioners were respectively addressed by 19 percent and 15 
percent of the respondents. Although the majority of the responses in these categories 
were negative, positive comments were also cited. The former category contained many 
references to polite and caring health-care providers. Other comments discussed the 
display of rude and discourteous behavior, particularly on the part of physicians. Many of 
the comments made regarding the receipt of poor treatment implied that it may have been 
related to the respondent's sex (predominantly female) and beneficiary status (not active- 
duty personnel). Many of the respondents who commented on the latter category said that 
they had received excellent care. Many other individuals stated that the health-care 
providers in question had failed to diagnose a medical condition, had made an improper 
diagnosis, or had rendered treatment that was simply below standard. 

Issues related to dental care and the structure of military health care 
benefits^olicy were each mentioned by 18 percent of the population. In most instances, 
for both categories, the comments were predominantly negative and discussed particular 
areas that needed improvement. The dental care category addressed a wide variety of 
issues. A great number of respondents indicated that dental care coverage was 
inadequate — specifically, that the military dental care policy did not fully cover the dental 
services needed. Other issues of concern included inadequate availability of dental 
services for dependents (DDP* Delta), the lack of sufficient preventative dental care, and 
the lack of coverage for services beyond basic dental care. Comments addressing the 
structure of health care benefits/policy most frequently addressed CHAMPUS deductibles 
that were too high. In addition, the high costs associated with treatments rendered by 
civilian practitioners were frequently cited, as was the fact that CHAMPUS typically 
would not cover such costs. 
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Survey-related comments were made by 16 percent of the population. The 
comments in this category varied in tone and content. Most of the comments addressed 
survey design and administration. Specifically, numerous respondents stated that while 
they had already received and completed a first survey, they were nevertheless completing 
and returning a second. Some respondents also noted that the survey was too long and 
that it took a considerable amount of time to complete. Several respondents mentioned 
that the questionnaire itself, or that particular survey items, were poorly worded. Many 
respondents chose to elaborate on specific questionnaire items. In these cases, the 
individual gave additional specifics concerning an answer s/he had given in the scannable 
portion of the survey. As previously noted, many respondents took the opportunity to 
express their gratitude at being able to contribute to the overall health care improvement 
effort. 

The resources at health-care facilities were addressed by 15 percent of the spouses 
or other family members who responded. The comments in this category were 
predominantly negative. Most of the respondents commented on the excessive number 
of patients and the corresponding lack of adequate staff, particularly of physicians, 
available to accommodate that load. The lack of health-care specialists and services was 
also cited as a problem and was mentioned by 12 percent of the respondents. In addition, 
several respondents commented on the lack of equipment available in and overall poor 
condition of military health-care facilities. A few respondents stated that niilitary 
facilities do not allow patients to have enough privacy. 

The issue of health care provided to retirees/dependents was also frequently 
mentioned by respondents, with 13 percent of the population expressing concern about 
this matter. In this category, the majority of the comments were negative and addressed 
the health care provided to dependents. As experienced with other respondent groups, the 
individuals commenting about dependents most frequently expressed concern for the 
dependents* well-being and discussed the limited capabilities of the military medical 
system to acconmiodate them. The majority of the comments about retirees expressed 
concern regarding their lack of eligibility to continue to receive military health care 
benefits. 

Prescription, medication, and pharmacy issues received a slightly higher than 10- 
percent endorsement. This category contained comments regarding the exorbitant costs 
associated with medications, the unavailability of desired drugs, and the excessive 
travelling distance needed to reach the pharmacy. Similarly, the category of accessibility' 
of health-care facilities was addressed by approximately 10 percent of the population. 
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The overwhelming majority of these comments mentioned that the distance one needed to 
travel to reach military health-care facilities was excessive. Several respondents noted 
that the travel time made health care a "hassle" and that a simple appointment typically 
ended up being an all-day affair. 

93 SUMMARY OF KEY FINDINGS 

This chapter addressed the issues raised by beneficiaries who provided written 
comments about military health care. The key results are: 

• Approximately 34 percent of the sample wrote comments. The issues outlined 
in the respondent comments were primarily negative in nature. About a third 
of those writing comments were dissatisfied or very dissatisfied with their 
military medical benefits, whereas of those not writing comments, only about 
one-eighth were dissatisfied or very dissatisfied. 

• The majority of comments from active-duty personnel focused on obstacles 
that prevented individuals from obtaining satisfactory health care. Specifically, 
the difficulties most frequently mentioned included: inadequate dental care, 
insufficient coverage related to military health care policy/benefits, excessive 
waiting periods associated with obtaining appointments, rude or unresponsive 
attitudes of health-care providers and/or staff, and inadequate resources at 
health-care facilities. 

• The majority of comments from retired service members and survivors 
discussed their health-care experiences, both past and present. In many cases, 
the respondents compared and contrasted their past experiences with a private 
health insurance carrier. The categories most frequently addressed by the 
retiree/survivor sample included: survey-related comments; special concerns 
and recommendations; issues related to dental care; use of other health-care 
plans; prescription, medication, and pharmacy issues; health care promised or 
expected; and the accessibility of resources at military health-care facilities. 

• The issues addressed by spouses or other family members were predominately 
negative. The majority of the comments focused on obstacles that prevented 
the spouses or other family members from obtaining satisfactory health care. 
These obstacles included: excessive waiting periods associated with obtaining 
health-care appointments, excessive waiting periods experienced at the health- 
care providers' offices, discourteous and incompetent treatment received from 
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health-care practitioners and staff members, inadequate dental care and dental 
care coverage available, insufficient resources and specialists available at 
health-care facilities, inaccessibility of health-care facilities, and obstacles 
associated with obtaining medications and dealing with pharmacies. 

It is important to note that respondents were not entirely negative. Comments 
were often coupled with suggestions and reconunendations on how to improve 
the military health care system. 
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APPENDIX A 
THE 1992 DoD HEALTH CARE SURVEY 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR COMPLETINQ THE SURVEY 
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I SPONSOR AND FAMILY INFORMATION 
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ia. DoM your tamilyraealvasMlstme* from any 
fotlowrtng pregrmw? Mark ALL that apply. 
[ Uoemployment Compensation 

women, rnlams. and ChiUronOMC) 
.. Wortcara Compensation 

VAOisaMity 

Other DisatMitty 
i Food Stamps 

: . Aid for Dependent Qiildran(APOC) 

Social Security 
' SupptememaJ Security meome (SSI) 
.7 Medicaid (tnoomaHBSted heaim tnsunnce 
I Omer (specify) 
.'-None 



> the total Income, before UoMs, 
> over the test 12 monltw? 
I, Mdiidlng urages, satartes, a ll ow a ncoi. 
, dhiManda, alimony. penaioiM, and any 
progfMW Oatad In QUESTION tt. 

OLssa than $15,000 
OS1S.000toS24^ 
0(25,000 to S34.999 
OS3S.000 to $49,999 
O $50,000 to $74,999 
OS75.000 to $99,999 
O $100,000 Mid over 



n HEALTH CARE BENEFITS 



In tMs aaetlon, you wUI be aslcsd qu««tJoos «tx>u1 rxm yoo «ixl yo«f ilMMt ttltlHy mtmbBTl uae your mflliary and ether 
health care benaflta, whether for military or dvlltan medical care. 

30. Do you knam who to contact or wttete to get liUocmetk>n about the toUoering? Mark one vmnr tor maciy item. 

Heafth services and procedures avBlabie at MilNvyModMTfMn)^ O C 1 

Charges for ovemigm stays at military hospitals O -J C 

Heann aeivtoes and praoaduivs oovored t>y CHAMPUS O O 

Charges tor health senices and procedures covered by CHAMPUS O C' 0 

OEERS enrollmem procedures C 

When you need to obtain a Nonavailability Statement (NAS) G O 

Freedom of choice in selecting docton,cMct,«idhoipltils(ffllltwy or gM^ O O w- 

CHAMPUS claims fUsng procedures C- ^ ^ 

PFObtemswtthaCHAMPUSclaim Z Z Z 

Health benefits availabie after age 65 C' 

Dental care avaaabte at MataryMadteal Treatment FoeHHea O G 

Active Duty Dependents Denial Plan (DDP* Delta) G O O 



21. Are any members of your family (Ineluding ma 
aponaor) eligible for CtfAMPtIS benetHa? 

. Yes 

No. GO TO QUESTION 28 



22. 



What are the current DEDUCTIBLES (paymenta you 
matte before you reoeive eny money from CH AM PUS). 
FOR YOU AND YOUR FAMILY, tor ea^Datiantoarvleea 
(no overnight ataya) covered under CHAHPUBT figjigS 
pqu tf CHAMPUS aupplemental i 



• No daduetibles, CHAMPUS covers all 
- $50 par paiion. $100 per lamily 
$100 per ponon, $200 per family 
S150 par peraort. S300 per lanily 
none orine aoovo 
Donllinow 



23. What ero the currant COMyMENTS (your out-ofsweket 
eeata after the deductible to met). FOR YOU AND YOUR 
FAMILY MEMBERS, for otf^oHeiif aarvleoa coewod 
under CHAMPUS? Donoteount CHAMPUS 



QNocopaymerns, CHAMPVIS oomtb ail aj^ienses 
'3 10 peioentof oiMwed openses after deductitM is met 
20 percent of covered expenaaa after dedudiWe is met 
O 2S penent of covered ti^titm iflsr deducttie is met 
O None of the above 
OOertlknow 
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iMdIeal dedor, eunlc or heapftalier iMdieal Mra 
WrraOUT FlUNO A CHAMPU8 CLAJM7 PIMM ecNim 

fftr 1 ^ mtY ff h«v Mid for 

. Do not eount vWto lor prueriptlons. 



^ Does not apply, no eligible famity memtMrs used a 
dvilian medical facility tfunng ttw peat 12 montha. 
GO TO QUESTION 26 

O Wways filed a CHAMPUS daim. GO TO QUESTION 26 

I'l Did not file a daim once or twice 

O Did not file a dalm 3 or 4 times 

O Did not file a daim S or more times 

O Ooni know. GO TO OUESTION 26 



as. Ptirina m» MM 1* manth«. wtmt wf the IMeone VOM 
did NOT file e CHAMPUS Claim tor your famliya vMta 
tor medlMl eara to civilian medteal faellltiM? 
Marie ALL diet apply. 

O There were no Charges tor the medical cam paoaMod 
O DMnl oMain a NonavailatJiilty Statamem (NAS) bdlora 



OWkartI wotttt ttw haaala of filing a CHAMPUS Claim 

O CHAMPUS daducSM not met 

O Doctor did not accept CHAMPUS 

O Ottior inauiwioe oovend an or moit of the ehatgaa 

O P a ynie ma Ho rn CHAMPUS ute too long 

O Not elglbie for CHAMPUS at lime of em 

O Not enreUed in DEERS 

O Didnl have to Hie a daim for payment 

O CHAMPUS didni cowr the type of eaie iwoivod 

O Another reason (spedfy) 



26. How eatleiledaieyoo with the tellowingaapecladf your CHAMPOSbenallla? 
Made one anawa r for each item. 



Docton' wiOJnoness to fSe CHAMPUS dainis 
CHAMPUS daiffls tUIng procedures 
Time it taicas to solve daims problems 



0 O O 

o o o o o o 
c o o o o o 



Ttone wailing lor payments from CHAMPUS 2 9 P S S R 

Amount of CHAMPUS deduciitte S ? r! r n 

Amount of CHAMPUS copaymeni ^ >^ X 5^ /=^ 

Services and pioceduies cowered by CHAMPUS 2 2 S S ^ 

EaMOfobttirringaNonavallabilttyStattnient Q O Q U U U 



27. Do you or eny members of your family eurrenttyuM 
enyofthetoUewing military health eaie prognana? 

O CHAMPUS Prime or CHAMPUS EXTRA 
J Amiy Gateway to Care 
Z'' Anny Catchment Area Management (CAM) 
C) Air Foioe MEOEXCEL 
O Navy CAMCHAS PRIME 
Nona of 9w above 

28. Are you or any member* of your tamihr ELIQIBI.E for 
PRIVATE medical biaunnce, eueh M Blue Croaa/Blue 
Shield, Prvdendai, Aetna, or anottior PmVXIE 
insuranM company? PieaMoouiit 
eniployer*eponaored ineuranM plana and piepaM 
health plana or HMOs (Heelth MamtMianM 

•V. Do iwt count CHAMPUS or HEOICARe. 



~ Yaa 

Ono 



29. Who bi your family le now oowered by any olttio 
voaowmy neann ma 

Mart( ALL lhat apply. 



Standsrd CHAMPUS 

CHAiuWtS iuppiaman 

taurano* you uuaay gai eiRiugli miltafy 
orriiin* aaaoQlailons. It Helps pay ttw 
■mowtt dus sftsf CHAMPUS peys tti 
■hsra of ehupM tor msdsal eaia.) 

MadtoaiePwtB 

fM ^^hsemUnsuwnce (Blue Crest/Blue 
SiMd. Pnidandal. AARP, cie) or a 
pnpald hestti plan or HMO (Hsaflh 

) 



c o 



OVMrfvedfy) 



6 



o 



o 



o 
o 



so. If enymembere of your family are cowered by a prapald 
health plan or HMO (Heatth Matntananee Qi ya i il iB U uii). 
or by other prtvate hMlth (neuTsnee, who pays for Ma 
meuranM? MaiK ALL that apply. 
O Doss not apply, do not hm* Ms type of plan 
O Cost psM snMy by myMH or my tsmiy 
O Cost snsfvd by my tamiy end Qunem or tomMT smpioyem 

Cost peid enSrsly by ounera or tomw employeiB 
Oonsrfvediy) ^ 



31. inttweMlianMetor.hMithlnsuraiicsslsollMipaMflDr 
lolntly by wnpioyw tnd amployM conMbutlem. and IIM 
wMoyM hM • nmga of «holeM tboMttw kind* of 
Insurance provided, in tha mJlitary. unUonn hMltti cm Is 
provMMl toy tha goMmimmt altlMr at MHItanr Madlcal 
Tiaalmam FaclHUaa or ttiraugh CHAMPUS or MEDICARE. 

Astumlns that ttw tatlLnlUC yoMT pay (settwKtiity or 
ratiramant) and haatth eaia banafita 1 



::> Mors pay in exdiange tor lass madical oovaraga 

-.' i Sama pay and same madical cowafaga 

V Lass pay in axchanga tar mora madical oovamgs 

IT you tiad to buy a privata toiauianca policy Hiat would 
provida you and your family «flth tha aama lawal of 
cevaraga aa youroiUitary madieal banaltts, Iww much 
do you tttbili you would hava to pay par moRttiT 

DLassmanSIOparmontfi O (200 to S299 per month 



S10 to S24 per month 
DS25 to S49 per month 
.7.!S50to$99permanm 
I> $100 ID S199 par monih 



■I : $300 to $399 per month 
D$400to$499 per month 
1 : $500 or mora per month 



sa. auppaaa you end your lamlly iraia aislgnad to a duty 
■tattam or lived In en area wfterv mUttary medical 
aendeea and CHAMPUS tmJlfil avallabta and that you 
would be paid an ■dnitionat mflnttiiv ■liownce to main 
up for the lack of these aervlees. How much of an 
additJonal monthly allowance do you think would be 
fair to make up for thaaa aarvloaa? 



Month 



• VMiB the numbera In the bOMSt msldnQ 
•ure mat me last numaer la ahnya plaM 

In the rtflhMiaftd bei. 

• HP hi tha unuaed boxaa with SMOS. 

• Ihan, nwrfc tha maisMng eime belaw 



1 ii'd; 




®®® 

I®® 



® 

® 
■ 



IN THE FOLLOWING SECTIONS, YOU WILL BE ASKED QUESTIONS ABOUT RECENT 
MEDICAL CARE YOU AND YOUR FAMILY HAVE RECEIVED FROM ANY SOURCE. 
WHETHER MILITARY OR CIVILIAN. 



m RECENT MEDICAL HISTORY 



In this aactton, you will be asked questions about medical eara r acehwd during tha 
and tatitUy iiiaitthai« i»hB am eihg lble to ffaeeh«e mllltarv medteal banaflta. 

34. HOW would you daacrfba the baaltti Of your EUOIBLEtandlymamberam general? 



paal 12 montha by tha aponaer 



Sponaor 



CMWl 
ChM2 

etnas 

CMU4 
ChidS 
CNd6 
CMU7 

ctiiua 

CMdIO 



c 

^ 

o 
o 
o 
c 
c 
c 
o 

o 

G 

o 



o 

o 
o 
c 
o 
o 
o 

/-\ 

\^ 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 



o 
o 
o 
o 
o 

o 
c 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 



G 


o 


•«^* 
O 




c 


0 








c 


C 


o 


0 




c 




o 


o 


o 

G 


1^- 






o 





auMt oONsr MsntoiiiaiiMiA 
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iMtficaltfeetoror 

wMtomevamlgM 



Ilia 



35. ihi ff"P «.« BMt 1 g liKHithB. did WW or ny BJQIBLE twiUly 

mlUlarv or ehrtHwi lio«P««l. ellnte. or doctor'* o fao«? P O NOT eoiml 
hooptal. ctorrtaJ car*, or vtstts to pick up prMcrtpttom. 

O Vta O NO. GO TO QUESTION 37 

98. miWMtMrtiamontm . how many ttma* did yo« or any EUGIBLE family iMmters viM ■ madica l doctor or 
MslaMni at any lypa of military or cMHan hoapltal, dlnlc, or doetoTa ofHoa? DO NOT count doetort • 
iwamlgm paBant In ■ tiotpHf' *" *" P"'" "° erin**"*^ ^«ir baat auaaa will do. 



batow Mm eUMt ts youngMi) 






1 


_2_ 


_a 


4 




_s_ 


7 


a 


X 
















0 


0 


0 


0 








(5.. 


(?> 




(J) 


0 


0 


© 


0 






.'T 








<£» 


0 


0 


0 


0 






T 


■X 




'3) 


(T 


(••' 




0 


iT 






<J> 


(J' 






<i 


0 


© 


0 


0 




C« 


a- 


<i> 




<t 


0 




0 


0 


0 




0 


® 




® 


0 


0 


© 


© 


© 




■J- 


ij. 








(T) 


0 


© 


0 


0 




T 






0 


0 


0 


© 


0 


0 


0 








a; 


CO 


it: 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




(2, 






(4) 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




'J' 






@ 




0 


0 




0 


0 




-J 




.» 


(i 




0 


© 


0 


0 






j 


■J, 


.V 






0 




0 


*5' 






1 








(a 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5< 








0 




0 


© 


0 


0 


0 



37. Ourtnglho past 12 mondw.tfM you «r any ELIGIBLE Unmy 
mJUtaryhoapltar? 

CVta ONo,QOTOQUE5TK)N39 



any OVERWOMT ■ paUaiii In • cMUwi or 



oMiMi or mUlMy houltirr Ydur ban giMM wlH do. 



pattantma 



CNM1 
CMM2 
CMd3 
CNM4 
CNH5 
GMd6 
CHH7 
CHMB 
ChH0 
ChMIO 



OVmt tmiy iMinbais (Eiaar nMtioMiMp Miowl 



Fanil|raiafnbar2 . 





1 




JL 


4 


X 




7 


X 


• 


10» 




(1 




i** 


(*• 


0 


0 


0 






M* 








fi; 


•7. 


0 


0 




Tl 


\V 


A. 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


© 


0 


0 






T 




(?• 




ft: 


<•", 


0 


0 


0 




I* 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


© 


(4^ 


0 










0 


0 




<5> 


0 


0 


Oi' 




0 


0 


0 


0 


© 


0 


0 


© 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


© 


0 


© 


© 


0 


© 


0 


0 




:b 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


© 


0 


© 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


i*t 




0 


0 


0 


© 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


%i 


0 


0 
0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


© 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


© 


0 


0 


0 
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39. ||n t ^f WBfTi»iiittiith« .lim>iniiivlliiiMdoiwucr«n»iii«ii*»f ol¥ 

«yp* of miWvy or cMllan hospital, dlnte. «r doctor's ofliM? Vter bMi gii«M 

^ . IV. M .^.j^ any tmmHy m«mht« to vhit » mtfeat dacter in lha f>a«t 1? motHtw 







1 


o 




••10 


11-18 


0««r1S 


Sponnr 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


SpOUM 


o 






o 


o 


o 


c 


CMUWI (BOif IM ROTH MIOMf. frBHI OUMIID m 


wgiiQ O 


u 








u 


u 




O 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 




o 






c 


o 


o 


o 


CMOS 


c 


c 


c 


c 


/-^ 


o 


o 




o 


o 




o 


o 


o 


o 




o 


o 


5 


o 


o 


o 


o 




o 


o 


o 


o 


0 


o 


o 


rMM7 


o 


o 




o 


o 


o 


o 






o 


/— ■ 


o 


o 


o 


o 




0 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 




o 


o 


o 


0 


o 


o 


o 


OOMr inniy RwnMfS (Enw riittioniftpbtlow) 


•O 


o 


0 


0 


o 


o 


o 




o 


o 


o 


0 


c 


0 


o 




o 


c 


c 


o 


o 


o 


o 



40. lntti.Wgrrigmantti».doynuE3g»ECTihOtW)Uef«nv 
miniter of your lomlly irill otty OVEWNIQWr — < 
pMont In any typo of hooplM? Vtair koot giMOO oM do. 

I ' Do not axpaet any tvni»y mambon IP INM any InopHil 
lava m Min naxt t2 mtwHfia 



SpOUM 

CMOwt (Efltar flrat TWfnM Mioiv* duii) 
aidMtlByounoMt} 

Child 1 

CMdS 

Cl*>3 

CWId4 

CNM5 

CNM6 

Chid? 

CMda 

CNwa 

CMdIO 






No 


O 




o 


G 


o 






o 


o 


o 


c 


o 


o 


o 




c 


5 


o 


c 


o 


c 




o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 



41. Of Ilia family iMaibofS«rtwnCURRS<TLYEUQIBLE 
tar wOttHff madlaal bonolNai artw had tho LAST 
owny imBHrav ranfsomvi r iw wv inn aonn^ v^* mo 
younQoot family mombor but, rathar, Itio taniRy monibar 
whooo WflMay happonod moot racontly. If 2 or mora 
maiiibafa had birthdays on ttio aamo day^ | 
Iho ono IMtod flrat In QUESTION 40. 

O Sponaor. GO TO OUESncm 44 
O Spouio. GO TO QUESTION 44 
Chttd (Eniar chiU numbor as IMad In 

QUESTION 40) 
Omar (vnily mombar (Entor famiiy 
fnambor numbar as Balad In 
QUESTION 40} 



0® 



42. la Iho family inanibar 
LAST BIRTHOAY): 

o 
o 



apoclflod obooafihodMaMhttia 



43. HowoW aioa this family oiambor 0ho ona aritti 
Iho LAST BWTWOAV) on hiaftar l ost Mrt h da yt 
QLassttianl yoaroM 



I ^d^K * * » 



®® 
®® 
®® 
®® 
®® 
®® 
®® 
®® 



lOOMoaoooooooo-; 
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, fl **** "w*"****- this fimlly nMmlMr (IIM 
en* with llw LAST BtRTMOAY) hava any of ttw 
fotlowtng riMdleal conditions? Maifc ALL tt^t sppty. 
O CM not have any madical pmblams tfurinpthanast 12 

O Chronic broncftHl».aaJtwna.amphyaama. oroBiaraawB 

lungprobiams 
O Chast pain, haafi attack, or angina 
O High uood praasuia (hyparttnalon) 
OVviooaavains 
OHamontwids 

O DistMtas or pi»4iabetafl (sugar in blood, sugar disaaia) 
O Joint pfobtoms (Induding aittuitts, gout rtiaumatisffl} 
O Bade proUama (mduding disc, spina, or hip Unpainnants) 

O Cancar (axoapt sidn eanoar) 
OSJdncanear 

O Daprasaion or oihaf menial tiaanh oontfUora 

O Hay tavar or olhar allargies 

O Overwalgm probiams 

O TwuWa with aleohol or dmgs 

O Stomach flu or vims (gumiafttadtt) wHh vanridng or 



O Sora Ihroat ooid. or flu. lasting mors than 3 days 
O Fwquwrt upMts. stomach treutta. or Irlasllnal 

trouMa 

O Bladder or urinary tract praWams 
O Vision probiams 

neanng pnownis 
O PiostBte trouble 

O Manstnjal tioubtas (irregular bleeding, bleeding between 
periods, chronic inlection, or manopauial ptoHanii) 

OPomioww 



45. »*»H.^tii> t ta manWi«. dhtlhia tsreMv ( 

one wWi ttio LAST BIRTHDAY) aee a doctor or ottiar 
health earn provtdar tor any of the following preventive 
healttieervloea? MarK ALL thai apply. 
O Routine physical a»m Q Rectal examinalion 
Olmmunimions QCounsalingor 
OCholasisroltast instnjction to 

QOOwr Hood lest 
O Blood piMSuie cheei( 
0HIVMI(MDS) 
O Tuberculin (TB) last 
O Elaetroeaniognm (test 

tor heart inagularitias) 
O Examination for lUn 



O Some oiher prawanliva 



(spedly) 



O Taslicular waminallon 

Oi 
O) 

OMammogmm 
QPapamaar 



O Did not have any viijis 



aafvloaa dudOUfeB 

OOontknow 



46. Which Of the following piacaadoeethia family mambar 
(Ifw Ofia arilh ttia LAST BIRTHDAY) USUALLY go to 
taiNn olGkorartionMMoa Is iiaadad a b ou t Woflnf 
haoHhT DO NOT inaliida plaooa thla ( 

to tor dantBloara.Mart( ALL thai apply. 



O IMimaiy hospital ouipattant clinic 

O Military hospital emergency room 

C) PRll^S or NAVCARE dinic 

O Veterans Administration (VA) hospital outpatient dinic 

O Clvitian doctor's office 

O Civilian hospital emergency room 

OCiviiian praiiald health plan or HMO <HaaHh 

Maintananoa Organizaiion) 
O AiiMhar ^ Of military plaoo (ipadly) 

OAnoaiariypaelGMIlanpiaoa(tpadly) 

OOortllBMw 



47. During thBMrt n mtMtfta . how many timea did thla tamlhf member (the one wtth the LAST BIRTHDAY) vlaft a medical 
doctor or aaaiatam at any of the fauewlng plaoas for hia or her C>WN UEOICAL CARE? DO NOT count doctora aeen 
whllaanevarnlgmpetlentlnahoapltal,dantatoam.orvtattatopk:kuppfeecriptkina.YourbeatgueeawiUdo. 

O Does not vpiy> 1N> temily "Mfflbar did net vM ■ docfor or I 

MMaiyorMdnaat hs«Mier«Ho (DBtiMiudktgMieai) 
Sick aal wMi IB a iMHsiy hospiW or dinie 



mUUS or HKVCARE flMe 
Anonar^ of pm (spadly) 
OOonlioww 



















0 


_2_ X -2_ 


X 


A. 


7_ 


j 


J_ 






<r "i- '5." 




d 


<l 




(•) 






d- d d 1 


a: 




'7 


■•' 


iV- 




<l 


<2> ® d' d 


d 


a-. 






d 






<Z' <X' d & 










® 
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<2) ® d d 


® 


® 


d 


4- 




e 




<!' CD © & 




'5- 


d- 


c*. 
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, ham mmf lUgW did W hmMy mrni Omr (ttw Ofw wHh BIRTHDAY) «t«y OVERNIGKT 

I bi any e( dw tollowliie fNWM? VBur bMt giMM wfU do. 
0 OoM not apply. th» tamiiy member had no hospttai atsyi fluftno tTw oaat 12 monma- 

®®®®®®®®<»5®<*' 

®®®®®®®®®®® 
®®®®®®®®®®© 



O Hid a May but dont know what lypt e« plaoa 



Did or wHi you uaa Btandard CHAHPUS or any of the 
new mllHaiy heaKh ear* programa to pay lor «»• haalth 
care tWa family mafflbar (ttw ona wNh ttia LAST 
BITHDAY) laoalMd from a CraUAN doe« 
elbilc In ttw paat 12 monltia? 
Note: TIM new mUltary haaitt) care programa have 
dlftaiant namaa m dmarant araaa. Tbay are eallad 
Catehmant Araa Managamant. CAM. Oalaway to Cara, 
MEOeXCEL, CAMCHA8 PRIME, CHAMPUS PMME. and 
CHAHPUSeXniA. 

O Ocas not apply. tMa limily mombor It not aigHa for 

CHAMPUS 

D Does not apply, Wb family mombar dM not faeaiwa any 

civilian caio in Oia past 12 moMhs 
C Yas. uaad CHAMPUS to pay tor Aaof iMa lamiy 

mamber'a dvflian caf« 
C Yas. uiad CHAMPUS to pay tor MOST ofiMa famiy 

mamber'a dvflian eaia 
: Yas. uaad CHAMPUS to pay tor SOME oltMilBmly 

memtMf's ovilian caia 
~ No. did not uaa CHAMPUS tt pay tor any ot IMa family 



IV MOST RECENT VISIT FOR 
OVTPATiEffTCARE 



In thia aaedon. you wni be aakad 9uaattona about Iha mBit 
I vlart for ou^attanf cara, to atthar a etvUlan or nHtvy 
I faeimy, by a ^f?^^^,,^^ 

> By oii^oiliHf OMO wo maan any aarwiaa 
I ootioqulfa an owamiQM atay in tlia 
hoaplML TMa tneludaa alalia 10 deelofa. eiinica, hoapitatB, 
and omaivaney iD«na If not admlllad. B < 
vlaita tar denial oarOf ofal atiigarfb or I 



50. WMctiELKSBLE family member made the HOST 
RECENT vialt for ou^odlarrt eara? tr 2 or mora family 
mambaia mada an outpaUant vi*n at the aama tbne. 

P to»t th> nl(tiil flpoMlbto.al— — iMMiimiMa 

t«arth»r»metMlBrBtthl>»aeMan. 



O Sponsor, GO TO QUESTION 53 
O Spouse. QO TO QUESTION 83 
OCMid 

O Ottwr fBfflly mambar <ipaeHy^ _ 



51. la die family mambar apaemad In QUESTION 80: 
OMaJa 
O Female 



52. How oM waa thla family RiemlMr (ttie one witti 
the HOST RECEia outpattent vfalt) on MaAiar 



O UM than lyoar old 

• Willi «M flumban In Ow beaa, BMUno 
•ura Owl tte leet iMimiMr Is ehmya plaeed 
kilhaftphMMndbax. 



• nnin die anaead bane artm I 



®<ij 
©0 
®® 
®® 
®® 
®® 
®® 
®® 
®® 



S3. HoaraPOUidyMi 




the health of one 
Iha MOST RECENT 



84. TMnktagaboiillhialdmllyinambat^MOSTRECBfr 
aMildr ou^pafldnf oara <do nef inoluda vMlB for ^ 

OWNMnttwlMtaodaya 
O Between 1 andSmofdhaago 
O BaMaan 3 and 6 moflttw ago 
O Mom than 6 moRlha ago. GO TO QUESTION 72 



raeant ou^pattant vlalt to a 
irlaaa.pl iiai anaw ar 
00 TO QUESTION 72. 



tf ttda (amity 

medical faetnty «faa 6 memha ago or laaa. 



56. OW Ma lamlly mambar UvawNhttwaponaor at ttw 
of die HOST RECENT oulpadamvlalt? 
O Does not apply, ttita faffliy member ia Iha aponaor 
Ovas 

Ono 



□OBOl 



lOOBBOBOOOOOOOOO 
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56. Is tMs family mwnlwr •nroliad In • Prtmary Can OMe 
■t ■ mnwy Madietf TMiMfit FMiWy? 

ONP 

OVte. Family PrBcBea 

YMi IniHiwi MwMetfw 
OVkt.Pw««rics 

O ViM, Airt)Ulato*y Gynecology (QYN) 

0>*s.Oih«(apedly) , 

OOonltotow 



S7. What wMttwfMMiu for this tomUy 

RECSfr ou^paMnl vtoH? Mark ALL <iu>t oPPty- 
G Rouiifw iMdMrie eai* 
QAUafgy shots 
O Prs'^isisl ears (prsgnancy) 
O Ottwr Obaiatrtcfl3yn«x)iogieal (OB/GYN) 
! FoUowmp atiar suTBsiy or hospttai stay 



O SaxuaDy^ansnMid i 
O Tfaatmant lor raountag, long^airn I 
O Traaimsnt (or shoit-ttrm Hhoss (eoid. flu. ate.) 
CTisatment (or ii^uries (not rsqulring ovwnight stay) 
O Minor surgery (any surgery not wquifing ovarmght stay) 
O Mental health cam 
O Alcohoi or dnig treatment 
O Pttysical or occupational theiapy 
O Eyo care or vision prabienu 
O Ear care or hearing protriems 
O Routine medical axaminatlon. blood tost. X-iays. ate. 
O Other (specify) 
Doni know 



58. What type of RMdJcal taduty did tMa tamlly member 
uae tor the MOST RECENT ouipatfa of tit al lT 

O Military twspBal emetgency room 

O Military or tieidmeet hospital. dlniG, of d ispan aaf y 

(rnduding sick call) 
~ ' Civflian hospital emergency room 
O Civilian doctor's office, hospital, or clinic 
O Veterans Administration <VA) hospital or dMc 
".AnflthafivpaofniaoBlsoeeMvl 
OOomioiflW 



What la the location ot the medical facility this family 
member used for the MOST RECENT ou^Mdemvlan? 
2.< Within the SO Amertcan Btatas 
O Outside the 50 American states 
Aboaid atiip 

If this tamlly member's MOST RECENT oid^atiartfvlatt 
wes to a MUltary Medical Ikaatment Fdemty jKlditaJta 
W Amtflcin JliUfc 
thellsti 



JdMMMA 

O^McCWIan 

■'J Fort Rudcer 

O Maxwell Air Force Base 

^ Redstorte Araenal 

D Other mllltaivtadlity 



I )Adak Naval Hospital 
C> Elmendort Air Force Base 
Fori Wairtwnght 
Other mllitafY (aeilitv 



ARIZONA 

Davis Monman Air Force Base 
C)Foft Huachuca 
Luke Air Force Base 
Williams Air Force Base 
Other military (aeility 



ARKANSAS 

Biythevilie Air Force Baaa 
^, t Little Rock Air Force Base 
Other mllttaTv (acillty 



CAUFORMA 

I Beale Air Force Base 

O Camp Pentfeton Naval Hospital 

.' . Castle Air Force Base 

I.,* Edwards Air Foice Baaa 

Foit liwin 
' FoftOrd 

>; fQaorga Air Poroa Baaa 
. . tamoora Naval Hospital 
;; Lanantian Amiy Medical Camar 
J Long Beach Naval Hoapital 
' • March Air Poroa Baaa 

Mather Air Force Base 
. ; Oakland Naval Hospital 

San Oiego Naval HoapHal 

Travis Air Force Base 

Twentynme Palms Naval Hospital 
•J ■■ vandenberg Air Force Base 

Ottwr ntHrtary facility 



COLORADO 

O Fltzsimons Aimy Medical Cantar 
C> Fort Caison 
Z USAF Academy 
Other military facility 



CONNBCnCUT 
<; I Qioion Naval Hospital 
1^ mother mWtary facility 



-DELAWARE 
O Dover Air Foma Baaa 
Other military (acillty 



DtSTTUCTOFCOLUMBU^ 

C.' waiter Reed Amiy Medical Coittr 

Oltier military facHMy 



FLORIDA 

C> Bgfin Nt Foroe Base 
C.^ Homestead Air Fofoe Base 
O JackaonvUe Naval Hospital 
C ; MacOUi Air Force Base 
O Orlando Naval Hospital 

Patrick Air Force Base 
J ) Pensacoia Naval Hospital 
C Tyndall Air Force Baaa 

Other miMtaiy lacilltv 



12< 
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1 Question 60 continued 


MISSISSIPPI 

I >Columdus Air Foica Baae 
C ' GuMpoit Naval Home 

Keesler Air Force Base 
Other miliary lacility 


CEOflOlA 

■Foft Banning 
FortGonton 
Pott Stewart 
Moody Air Foice Base 
Robots Air Fona Base 
Other mitttaiytaeilitv 


yissoun 

Fort Leonanf wood 

■ WWttman Air Fotee Base 
Other mititary fadWy 


1 HAWAn 

! ' Tripter Army Medicel Centar 
1 ' OttwrmiiltatvfacUMy 


MONTANA . 

^ ' MabiHttm Air Fdioe Base 
'OUiai miiitarv lacflitv 


{ IDAHO 

1 Mountain Home Air Force Base 
! Ottter military taetlitv 


NEBBASKA 

'OitimAIr Force Base 
" 1 0ther ntitiiary tadlity 


ILUNOtS 

Chanute Air Fcfce Base 
Great Lakes Naval Hospital 

. Scott Air Force Base 
Ottwr mflitBry faeaitv 


NEVADA 

O Nana Air Fdica Baa* 
' >Oihar mUltarv facWy 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

C- PaaM Air Force Base 
.'lOlhermtlitarv tadlity 


IfaXANA 

! Fort Ber^amm Harrison 
Qrissom Air Force Base 

Other military taciiitv 


NEW JERSEY 

' . FortDix 
) Fort Mortmoiith 
<'> Other miiitaTy (adHty 


nwA 

Military dinic 


KANSAS 

Fon Leavenworth 

Fori Riley 

- McCormeD Air Force Base 
Other military taciiiiy 


liEWMEXiCO 
.'l^ Cannon Air Force Base 
' Houoman Air Force Base 
Ktntand Air Force Baae 
' Other military taciiity 


[ KENTUCKY 

' Foit CampBaD 
; Fort Knox 
1 Other miliiafytMltilV 


NEW YORK 

(, BayleySeton Hospital 
r - Qrifliss Air Force Base 
_ ' PlaitstMjrgh Air Fotoa BtM 
t West Point 
C Other miiitarv tadtty 


j LOUISIANA 

1 BaiKsdale Air Force Base 

1 England Air Fotce Base 
j FortPolk 

' Other miiitary tadiity 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Camp Lejaune Naval Hospital 
1 ; Cherry Pom Naval HoapitBl 
' Fort Bragg 

. Seymour Johnson Air Force Base 
Other mHitary facBity 


. ' Lohng Air Force Base 
" Other miOtarylaeiWy 


MARYLANO 

Artdrews Air Force Base 
1 ~ Betnesda Naval Hospital 

' Fort Meade 
j i Homewood Hospital Center 
: . Patuxant River Naval Hospital 
Oltwr military taciiity 


NORTH DAKOTA 
^ Grand Fortes Air Force Base 
Minot Air Fofcs Base 
' Ottwr militvy tacUUy 


OMO 

' wn^Tt*PaBarson Air FdiBS Base 

^ .< Other military tacUity 


MASSACHUSETTS 

i Brighton Manne Health Center 

Fort Oeverts 

Other military tadlity 


OKLAHOMA 

0 AHus Air Force Baae 

1 Fort Sin 

3 TMier Air Foioa Base 

Other militaiyfadliiy 


MICHtOAN 

I ■ K.I. Sawyer Air Force Baae 
Wursmtith Air Force Base 
' ' Other military lacHilv 


OREGON 

; Military dinic 


^■ENNSVUAMA 
; Phitadetphia Naval Hoapital 
OOmarmBltaivteciliiv 


MINNESOTA 

' Mttiwvclinic 



RHODE ISLAND 
, Newport Naval Hoapital 
Omer military lacWty 



SOUTH CAROLINA 

' Beatjtort Naval Hospital 
: Chartaston Naval Hospital 
O Fort Jadtson 

Myrtle Beach Air Force Base 
Shaw Air Force Base 
Other miiHafy lacility 



SOUTH DAKOTA 

Eiiswmth Air Force Base 
Other mftitary tedUty 



TENNESSEE 
' '.' Mniingion Naval Hospital 
Other miWaiytecillly 



TEXAS 
■ Bargstfom Air Fwoa I 
Carsiwall Air Fdiea I 
Z- Corpus Christi Naval HoapHal 
~ Oywa Air Foita Baas 
' FoRBIiaa 
Fort Hood 
. ■ Fort Sam Houston 
* Hoapital of SL Jotw 
V taeuand Air Poraa I 
l.LaugMinAirFMI 
' RatsaAirFoioal 
' ShappanI Air Foioa I 
Othaf miWaivladWy 



UTAH 

..>Hifl Air Force Baae 
Other military tadttty 



VERMONT 

MiMtaiydinie 



VIRQtNU 

C FortBotvoir 
*, ' Fort Eusos 
I'FOitLae 

: i -langiey Air Foiee Baae 
. . Portsmouth Naval Hospital 
Other miiitarv (adlity 



WASHMOTON 
^ Biemenon Naval Hospital 
O FaircMid Air Force Baae 

Fort Lewis 
O Oak Haitior Naval Hospital 
C ) Padlic Medical Center 
Cj^t Other mimarytacatty 



WASHMOTON, OjC 

See DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 



WESTVHtOIMA 

QMiataiy Clinic 



WISCONSIN 

O MMtary dtnie 



WYOMINQ 
O F£. warren Air Foioa Baaa 
* Oiharmimaryfacaity 



-IS- 
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g1. HownMnyphowc«fl» ww dBbY(offof)tW< 

m«i*«r b«fOf» grtttng ttuwigti to ««• ■ppoinlniwit d«rtt» 
O Don not ippfy. dW not try to maKe appotortrntnt 0¥«r th* 



O Made ap ij o in tment wtth 1 or 2 •hoft phone calls 

O Had to fflaka aavwal cans or was put on hoM (or a lone 

tifiM 

in paisonatty 
OOonlloww 

<2. Howlonganaf tt>aapp u<iHi wa n taarfcof fsoapttonlat 
was ftrM eontadsd did tttla famOy immbar bmJftjntt 
tor tlw appomtmam at ttM nwdieal taciltty uaad HOST 

RECEKTLY tor ou^aflanf cam? 
ODoasnotappty.dUnot Q Batwaan 1 and 2 waaks 

maka an appotntmant Q D tw e n 2 iiia ic i and a 
O ^fl"""""*^ (wHwuoniw monm 

made madwanea O Mora than a month 
OSamaornaxtday QD^*'^*'**' 
O Mora than 1 day but laas 

mana waefc 

63. Whan thia umi*m w la h ad tha madteai tadWy uaad 
MOST RECENTLY lor aM^aHant cam, ha««a fcrtng 

O Prlmaiy rwidanoi or oihar location wrtNn 40 milas of 



O Anolhar location mora than 40 rrttas away from primary 
I (oooond horns. WMtflon hoiM. hoM. Mc) 



84. About how long dM It talcs Ma family mambar to 0M to 
tha madleal laeUly uaad HOST RECEKTLY tor euqnstisrrt 
I In QUESTION a abowa? 



ClSmimilsserlsas O4«minuisstoanhaur 
QlS^miniitM O Mors tlian an hour 

03l-45minuias OOoniioiow 



Atar tMa tamlly mambar arriMd at iha madtaal tadmy 
iMad tar tha HOST RECENT MMtontvlait. how tong 
waa tha watt to aaa Uia tfecter or olhar haaWi «afs 



046 minutss to an hour 
O Mors than an hour 
OOohthnow 



OtSmkNitasorlaiS 
0 16-30 minutas 
031<45i 



I sttfi fMcnovr spwn «ns OBD ^ 
MKbar during Ow MOST REC8HT vtall tar 

ou^pafiant caivT 

OOdCior 
ONtaaa 
OMMwtfa 

O Ptrysielart'a asststam or nuna piaettlonar 

O Physical or occupational thonpW 

O Mantal haaiih piotessionBl 

O Madical oorpaman. pafimadle, cnsGhnWan 

OOinar(ipaolly) , 

OOontknow 



Quaattona «r to 70 ask tor tMa tamily 
■bout tha madkal facility uaad tor tha 
ompaUantvtaltinhUfamUymambartaachttd. 
' mm na paiMiai poonoivww. 



67. waa tha faculty tMa tamily OMmbar uaad tor tho HOST 
RECENT outpMiianrvtalt choaan for any ol tha 
taUowliig raaaofia? Maik ALL that apply. 
O tt was raquirad in ofdor to bo eowwid by mttHfy haaRh 



O It wss tha only ona avaUstM 

O iMsha was ratorod than by MaAwr doctor 

O R has good amMgoney mom aanioas 



60. TMnfelng cf Wa tBmHy 



HOST RECENT alatt for ouvXMRfeaiv, 



rata tha a au a t a ct too wtth tha taoOtty 



on — oh of tha ta li w iiii y l a rtwi . Maik ona 



AvanasBny or paraiy 
Houm whan taoBly ii opsn 
ClasnBnass of tocMily 
AbMy to aaa spseiatatB whi 
Ataitty to usa amsfgincy memMamoss 
AbOty to mahs appoM&naM by phona 
Ibno waMng batwaan ippoHmant and ^ 
Uma vnttng torlranhnant 
Auaty to gat madieal advlea war ow phona 
AbBtty to aaa doeior of choisa_ 
Oonfldanflfltty of oaia 

QuaB^ of madteai iMOfds 
Coal of Ma visit 

OMfiD asflstKHon wim toelliy 



forooGhbam. 
mSSm t 










Ommtm 
issjjjr'i 
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HlAStDOHOT 
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09. ThMUng of thi* tamliy rembtft MOST RECENT «tolt « 
llM teemy UMd en MCti of tiM following faeleim. Msik ( 



ThoiouBhnMS of •xaminations 
ThoreugrmMs ot tnatment 

Clwtty of doctof's npianations of tMtt and preoKkoM 

Time tpant wWi doctor 

Doctor's tMdskto mannar* 

Anantivanass of staff (ottwr ttian doctor) 

Courtaiy of ataft (othar than doctor) 

Adwica on prtvontng ttiness or iniuTy 

Doctor^ wOUnonau to (Sacuaa traaimant opdona 



w anavvar for aach 



piaaaa rata tho aallafaeiion with tha atari at 



OwtiB aaftalactlnn wtti ttdf 



Mry mmi\ nwMtalM OtaMMriM "kbST'^ 


o 


o 


o 




o 


o 


o 


c 


o 


o 




o 
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o 
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o 


o 


o 


o 


c 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 




o 


o 


c 


o 


0 


0 


o 



70. Plaaaa rata tha 
caia tMa tatnUy 
RECENT visit tor 
^Varysattefiad 
Satisfiad 

O 



aatisfaetlen wftti tha quality of 
rooolvad during tha MOST 



C-Varydtssatisfiad 

^'Dontlcnow 

71. WMehefthafollewlngwaa<orwniba)u8adtopoy 
lor this family mambafa HOST RECENT viait for 
ou^altanf eara? Mark ALL ttiat apply. 
T; Ooas not apply, did not or wU not hava IB pay tor (his 
visit. 

jStandaitfCHAMPUS 

D CHAMPUS stoptsmanta] {nswanoa (Madtaal feiaiaanea 

you usually gat fitfough mUtary or raliraa 
a sso ci a tions. It haips pay tha amowit dua aftar 
CHAMPUS pays Its share of diaigaa tor madical 

cara.) 

O One of the new miNtaiy health care program s availaPla 
in some areas (these new programs have names 
auchasCHAMPUS PRIME or EXTRA, Catchmant 
Araa Managamartt (CAM), Qataway to Caia, 
MEDEXCEL CAMCHAS Pdma. ate.) 

'>MadicaraPartB 

* > PiiMMa haam kwuianea (Bhia Craai/Blua SMald. 
Pnidanlial.AARP. ate.) Bf a piapaldhaaMh planer 
HMO (HaaHh MahHaitanaa Oipafitaiitof^ 

O PuUie aaaisiBnoa (aueh aa Madtoaid} 

'_' Vour own or your tunHj^ monay 

Oomar(spadfy) 

ODorrtknow 



V MOST RECENT HOSPITAL STAY 



In ttiis section, you win be aatnd queatlona about ttw 
MQgr RECENT hnnltal afv In a ehrlUan or mUltarv 
hoapltBl, by a family mambor (aponaer, apouae, ctUtd, or 
^#K«- «*.««w«««iit^ itw le ellalhie in inelv wBHefv 
piadleal bwiefMa. 

72. Which EUOIBLE family member had the MOST 
RECENT hoepitaJ stay? If 2 or more family me mb ers 
were admitted to the hospital at the same tima, 

thl« Bfeaw for the renMlnder of thl« aectton. 

O Ooas not apply, no one In my famUy has avarfiad a 

hospital stay. QO TD QUESTION 90 
O Sponsor, OO TO QUESTION 75 
O Spousa. GO TO QUESTION 75 
OChM 

OOlher family member (spadfy) 



73. la the family nMfnbarapacHladbiOUESnnON 72 



74. How oMwaa Ma family member (the 
the HOST RECEffT hoapltal atay) on 



Q teas than 1 year o*d 



IRUM ttOBMe 



0® 

(2)(l 
@® 
®(i> 
®® 
®® 
®® 
®® 
®® 
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tiw hwlHi of thia tamRy 
tlw MOST RECEKT hospital slay) 



75. Hew«muidyeu 
mamlMr (th» off 
In 9an«nl? 

OExoaUent 
O Vary good 

OPoof 



76. ThlnklnQ about tMa family mombar'a MOST RECENT 
hospital atay, wfian ana It? 

O Loss than 3 monlha ago 

O Betwaafl 3 and 6 months ago 

O BaMMan 6 and 12 monms ago 

O Mora Ml) 12 monms ago. GO TO QUESTION 90 

If this family mambar'amoatraoaiithoapnal«l«y««a12 
moniha aoo Of laaa. plaa n an a wf tha foUowring 
,QO TO QUESTION BO. 



77. Did tWs tsmlfy maoibaf Uva wtth ttis sponaor at Ifia Uma 
of tha MOST RECENT hoapltal atay? 

O Ooos not iNa ivnlly nwmMr la «w vmor 
Ovaa 

ONo 

78. What worathoraaaona for tMa family mambar^ MOST 
RECEfIT hoapUai atay? MarH AIX IM apply. 

O Pragnancy 
C- Intant cant 
OAoddants/hi^rm 
O Back, spinal, or bone probtems 
O Aflhiltls. rheumatism, or ottw joint or 
C Digestive system praUems 
O Ear. nose, or mouth pfoHami 
D Heart pnbtems 
O SMn or breast problems 
0 i-ung or breathing problems 
O Gyrtecotogicai problems 
O Nervous system p robleme 
O Alcohol or drug problems 
O Mental health problems 
O Kidney, bladder, or other uiinaiy tract praMsms 
O Eye care or vision problems 
O Male raprodudiM ayatam praMMM 
O Ljver or pancreas problems 
O Diabetes or other blood proHanu 
O Sexually-oansmttted diaeases 

Oaids 

O Treatment tor short^am Hnaes (atieh as Iho Ou) 
O Diagnostic tests 
OOlhar(speetty) 
ODonlknow 



7S. DM this family mamlMrhavosuivify Ml 
RECEKT hospital stay? 

Ono 



80. Was tWe family msmbsf admWad to the iiisdlBs l f a clltly 



I for the MOST RECENT 
jfoom? 

Cno 

ODomknow 



■1. How 



nigma did thia family member stay 
m the raadical facility uaod for the MOST 
RECENT h oap Ba lrtay? 

ODonlknow 



0® 
®® 
@® 
®® 

®® 
®® 



82. What type of modleal taeiltly did thIa tamHy 
use lor the MOST RECENT hospital at^r? 

O MWtary hospital or ttaUfflssi hoipiiai 
OCMBanhoapliBl 

O Veterans Admintstnitlon (VA) hospitaf 
^>*nfltharlwoeotDlaoB 



83. What la the l un i t l on of the m s tf lBa l farltlty iwa family 
member uaed for tho MOST RECENT hooplM at^rf 

O Within the 50 American states 
O Outside the SO Ameiican states 
OAbewdahip 

•4. If ma fatnUymemher'a MOST RECENT hoepltaJ atay 
waatoammt^hoepHaHrmttnttitMAmtfteilntatM. 



ALABAMA 






OFortMcOellan 






QPortRucker 






O Maxwefl Air Foroe Beae 
ORadstonoAnonal 






O Adak Naval Hospital 






O Eimendorf Air Fdroa Baaa 






OFortWaimHtgM 






...ARIZQNA.^ . 

Davis Monthan Air Foras Bai 






C' Fort Huachuca 






OUiite Ah- Force Base 






O Williams Air Force Base 






JU1KANSA8 






C BIyihsvllle Air Forao Base 
O una Rock Air Fores Baaa 







■■■ooaflOflooooooooo 

PtAMC 00 MOT HARK at IMa AMU 
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1 Question 84 continued 


' :.KAIISA8 

O Port Laavanworih 

.7>FoitRaey 

O MeConrwO Air Force Base 


CAUFORMA 

i Beal0 Air Fom Base 
■J C«fflp PoncOeton Naval Hospital 
' Castia Air Face Batt 
C ' Edwards Air Foica Baie 

Pod Inmtn 
* FortOnJ 

Z' Gaorge Air Forea Basa 

I lamooia Naval Hospital 

Lattannan Army Madicai Cantar 
\) Long Baach Naval Hospital 
C ■ March Air Foice Basa 

~ Mather Air Forca Base 

3, Oakland Naval Hospital 
0 Ssn Diego Naval Hospital 
C' Travis Air Force Base 
Cnowitynina Palms Naval Hospital 
C vandenbatg Air Foroa Base 


KENTUCKY 
C- Foil CampbeV 
' Port Knox 


LOUSIANA 

7 ' Barksdale Air Force Base 
C England Air Force Base 

7' Fort PoMc 


NAME 

C) Loring Air Force Baae 


MARVUNO 

Andrews Air Force Base 
7;- Bethesda Naval Hospital 
0 Port Meade 

0 Homewood Hoapitai Canter 
" Patuxent River Naval Hospila) 


COLORADO 

C' Pltzsimons Army Medical Caniar 
O Fort Carson 
r* USAF Academy 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Brighton Marine HaaHh Camar 
Fort Devens 


MtCWOAN 


cofoscncuT 

C ' Qroton Naval Hospital 


C;K.l. Sawyer Air Force Base 
' Wurstmith Air Fdice Base 


OEUnVAIIE 

Dover Air Force Base 


mssisstm 

7 Columbus Air Force Base 
O Qutfpon Naval Home 
Keesier Air Fdice Base 


DSTWCT OF COLUMBIA 

7' Waner Reed Anny Medical Cantar 


FLORIDA 

~ ' Eglin Air Force Base 
J Homestead Air Force Base 
JaefcsonviUe Naval Hospital 
7'MacOillAlrPofoeBaae 
.7' Ortando Naval Hospital 
'7' Patridt Air F^xca Base 
7' Pensaooia Naval Hospital 
"~ Tyndan Air Forea Base 


mssouRi 

7 Fort Leonard Wood 

C' Whitentan Air Force Base 


MOKTANA 

Malmstrom Air Force Base 


NEBRASKA 

Ofhm Air Force Base 


NEVADA H- - ■ r. CM. . • *! niuJ-«r - 
'. Neilia Air Force Base 


QEORQU 

i Foft BttmvnQ 
7^ Fort Gordon 
■„.' Foft Stewart 
7 Moody Air Force Base 
Robins Air Force Base 


NEWHAMPSHlRe 
' Pease Air Force Base 


NEW JERSEY 

OFortOix 
.. ■ Fort Monmouth 


NEWMEXICO. 


HAWAII 

7 Tripler Army Medical Center 


7^) Cannon Air Force Baae 
0 HoUoman Air Foiea Baae 
7 Kiiuand Air Foiea Baae 


IDAHO 

' Mountain Home Air Force Baae 


NEW YORK _ _ 

Z: Bayley^Seton Hospital 
OQriffiss Air Forea Baae 
C> Piattsburgh Air Foiea Basa 

OWestPoim 


OJJNOtS 

7- Chanute Air Force Base 
Z* QiMt Laices Naval Hospitat 
O ScoD Air Force Baae 


NORTH CAROLINA 
0 Camp Lajeima Naval HospilBl 
7: Cherryr Point Naval Hoapitai 
O Fort Bragg 

Seymour Johnaon Air Fdna Baae | 


MOUNA 

7 Fort Benjamin Hamaon 
^ Qhaaom Air Foiea Baae 



NORTH DAKOTA 

O Grand Forks Air Force Base 

' I Minot Air Force Base 



OHK) 

Wnghi-PattafBOo Air Forca 



OKLAHOMA 

7 Aitus Air Force Baae 
O Fort Sill 
O T^nfcar Air Force I 



PENNSVLVANM 

Philadelphia Naval Hoapitai 



RHODE BLAND 



SOUTH CAROLINA 
7 Beaufort Naval Hospital 
7 Charleston Naval Hoapitai 
O Fort Jackson 
O Myrtle Beach Air Foiea 
Shaw Air Force Baae 



SOUTH DAKOTA 

' 7 ' Ellsworth Air Force Baae 



TENNESSEE 
'j MillinotonNavaiHeaBilat 



"VEXAS 

Bergstrom Air Force Base 
O Carswati Air Foroa Baae 
O Corpus Christi Naval HospilBl 
O Dyess Air Force Baae 
7 Fort Bliss 
O Fort Hood 
7 Port Sam Houston 
77^ Hospital of SL John 
C Lackland Air Force Base 
Z- Laughltn Air Force Base 
0 Reese Air Foioe Base 
Sheppard Air Force Baae 



UTAH 

r 't HID Air Force 



VmOINIA 

7 FortBeivoiT 
C Port Euslis 
O Fort Lm 

C Langtey Atr Force Base 
jiT ^ Portsmouth Naval Hiwpital 



WASHINGTON 

OJ 

3 FairchildAirFoieal 
C'FortLawia 

C> Oak Hartwr Naval Hospital 
O Pacific Medical Center 



WA8HINQTON,OjC. r-i..fv' 
See DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 



WYOIONG 

'J F.E. Warran Air Foioa I 
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QuMtloM 85 to 88 srt for lW«f«nJly nrnaOmtm epInlOM about th* nwclletflKnny iiMd torttw HOSTBECEMT hatpM 
stay. H thf fmnlly immbtr is • cJiUd. pl«M« anwiw twm Dm p«i«nts' peM of v<«w. 

85. Wtettiol«:ll«ytW«telUlym«ii!mu«»d for tlio MOST HECEOTIio«p«a^ 

O It was requiwd to on» to bo ooMwod by mintary health benelte 

C It was the onJy ooo availaWe 

O Ha/tha was rafamd them by hiaAier doctor 

O It baa good emeigency ream aeivieea 



86. TWnWng d thia lamlly member'a MOST RECEMT heepttai 
of the toUewtng laetofa. Mark one anawar for each item. 



Conwanianoaol locab on 

AvailabOityofpertdng 

AbOty to aaa dodorof ehoioe 

AbiWy to aee vadaNsta whan naadad 

Abtty to ananga a itay in the hoapttai 

Ability to uae omargeney lanrices 

Convanianoa 01 wtaMng houn 

CoH i tet / priwacyefwoma 

CtoanHnaaaoflaGny 

Admiaaion and diMtiarga precoduras 

wmiaiainnqr Bi w* 
Afloaaa to inadicai f aoofda 
QuaHiy o( HMdteal l ac m id s 
Coat ol thia vialt 

Ovaral aMUBBlion wWi lBd«y 



laatlafaetlon wtthtfMlacMltyuaaden 



o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


c 


o 


o 


o 


o 


0 


o 


o 




o 


o 


o 


c 




o 


o 


c 


o 


o 


o 


o 


0 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


■ o 


o 


o 


o 


c 


o 


o 


o 


0 


o 


o 


o 


0 


0 


o 


o 


o 


0 


o 


o 






o 


o 


c 


o 



OMI 111 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 




o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


c 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 




c 


o 


o 


0 


c 


o 



•7. Thliiltliigoffttotenllyiiiaiiibara«OSTI«CEKThoap»tolatoy,p*aaaai^ 
uaed on aaeh s( the taOoartng «MMn. IMaik one anawar tor aaeh Ham. 



lofaatamlnailani 

AocufBcy ol 



o o o c o o 

o o c o o o 

ofdocma O O O O O O 

ThonughnoaaofbMimani ^ 5 9 5 9 R 

CMtyofdooM^aiviBniitansolHaiiafidpraaaduna O O O O O J 

TImaapaniwHhdoeur ^ ^ X X >^ § 

Doctai^-badaidamannaT- ^ ^ X S 9 R 

CoufM8yol8tBfl<olharthan doctor) ^ ^ X X X 9 

AttoMimaaolaMf (Other than doctor) O O O O O O 

Reapectahoum tor privacy ^ ^ S 9 V R 

OoGtoi^wilngnoiatodiaoimtaaalinaRiopllona O .O . . O O O U 

ChmlaalialBebonNlthattll O O O O O O 



□0BOBBBBBOOBBOB0OOOOO0O.O 
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aa. PIMM rat* tlwovanHutMaetlenwfithitw quality or 
car* tMs lamily OMmbar raeahwd durlns ttw MOST 
RECENT hospital atay. 

~ VtrfutsTmd Q OisMrtiillad 

*; Satisfied C - Vsry dtssaiisfiad 

OM«edABatthef OOetntamt 

89. Whtehofthstollowln9WBs(orwinbs)usadtepay 
tor IMS family nwmbar's HOST RECENT hoapttal 
stay? Mark ML owt apply. 

: .i Does not apply, did nol or wn not tiava to pay tor ttis 
stay 

C- Standard CHAMPU5 

2.; CHAMPUS supptemental msuranee (Medical bwmnoe 
you usually get ttvougti iniiitary or retiree 
associations. R helps pay ttw amount due aftor 
CHAMPUS pays Ha ahan of ehaigea tor madiGat 
care.) 

O One ol Ihe new mlStaiy hoaim car* programs available 
In Mme aivas (these new programs have names 
such as CHAMPUS PRIME or EXTRA. Catchment 
Ana Management (CAM). Qaisway to Caio. 
MEOEXCEU CAMCHAS Prime, atc) 

OMedicafe 

O Pnvats health insuranoe (Bkie Cross/Blue Shield. 
PnjdentiaL AARP. etc.) or a prepaid heeah plan or 
HMO (Health Maintanance Orgsnizaltan) 

C PutXic assistance (such as Medicaid) 

" Your own or your tamtl/B money 

O Other (spedty) 

OOontimow 



VI MOST RECENT DENTAL VISTT 



tn Otis eeetlon, you wOl be aaksd queettons about me 
MOST RECEMT malt far dantrtcafs. to either echrUten or 
mtlltsry dental laeimy. by a family member (aponaer, 

i«ea4i*iiniitofvtn«dkMib«nftta.Bv denial flaw aw awan 
any deni a l aerwiee or p > Bea di iw(ineludliio owl BinBaiy) 
«iat to ordtaarUy pertennad bi a dentlara ofllea or dbite 
and does not wqiib* en overnight atay in the hoapltaL 

90. Which EUOSLEtamliy member had the MOST 
RECENT vialt tor dental ears? bwtude vtalto to ODt 
denttat, dental offioe. or dental elMe« whether 
military or cMUan. If 3 or anew tamlty mombew 
made a dental vlalt at ttw aame tbiMi | 
m» aUimai. tt ao««lbte. pf se e 
^hq yap^^'^f^'r at thta — etlen. 

'_*• Do>9 rvM appiy- one in my famHy has ovor made a 

visit for dental care. (30 TO QUESTION 100 
: Sponsor. GO TO QUESTION S3 
: > Spouse. 00 TO QUESTION 93 
1' Child 

\„J OUiai family member (apadfy) ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 



91. to the tamUymemtaofapeemed In QUESTION aO: 
OMaie 
■OFemato 

82. How oMwaethtotomlly member (^ one wllh 
010 MOST RECENT dentol vlalt) on MaAier laat 



>0 Less than 1 year old 



In the 



®® 

®® 
®® 
®® 
®® 
®® 



98. IMnMnp about thtotomlly member^ HOST niCINT 
vlail tor dental can« arlian taaa tt? 
O S iiNjnlha a^a or ton 

■O More dian 6 months ago. (30 TO OUESnON 100 



If Ma Marily manbar'a moat recent vtolltoo 
waa 6 RWRllw aQO or toaa* ptaaaa anaei 

OdMfwtoa, 00 TO QuesnoN m 



OC DWOitotomUymambaf Uvaartmiha 
dt the MOST RECENT dantoi vtoR? 
O Does not apply. Ma tomUy manibar to ttia 

OVes 
ONo 



05. What wow the rsaaona for ttto family 
RECENT viatt for dentel caw? 

Mart(Aathatappty. 

O Routine oral axam. taoih ctoantng^poliahing. fluoride 

' traatment, ate. 
Ox-rays 

O onhodontiea (bwoaa. ipaea mali i la lnar a . ate.) 
OTboltiache 



O TooO) lemoval or extraction 
O Caps, crowns, and bridges 
O Qun or bone disease traatment 
O Denture fitting or rapeir 
O Root canal treatment 
OOrsl surgery 
OOOtor(ipedfy) 
ODanltoiow 



1»' 
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•6. WhMtypvoffMllitydtdmittamltymMntMruMfertlM 
MOST RECENT visJt lor dental can? 
' MUttary or fi6td/ri»e1 hospnal, ciiruc, or dispansary 
.'. Civiltan dentisf s office or dmic 
OVMarans Administration (VA) hospital of clinic 
f; Another type of piaea (specHy) 
ODoolknow 

97. What !• Ilw location of the fsdilty this tamtly nwmbef 
wad for the MOST RECEKT dental vMt? 
O VWlNn the SO Ameitcan ctatss 
O Outside the 90 AmaricaR states 
O AbOBfdship 



Ouast>ons 98 and 99 aak tor thia family memtwr's 
epinlena about the facility uead for tha meat meant tfantal 
vlalt. Hthia family member la a child, plaaaa awaawf from 
the paiania' potm of view. 

gs. Was the faculty thIa family member uaed tor the HOST 
RECENT dental vlalt choaen for any of the following 
reeaona? Marlt ALL that appiy. 
O It was raquirad in order to be coveied by mUttaiy health 

benefits 
O It was the only one availat>ie 
O He/she was rsterrad there by htsAier doctor 
O It has good ameigency room aertfioas 



99. ThMitng Of this family 
on aaeh 9f the foUonring 
Maik one answor for each Hem. 



MOST RECENT vWI for denial can. 



rata the aatlaf action wtth the fadllty \tmti 



Houn vAien lacHiy is Open 
Cleanliness of taeilliy 
AwaHabOty of dsnttsti 
How quicMy danbsts handle emeigendes 
Abitty 10 meke appoMtmanta by phone 
Time waiting tor ueatment 
Abttliy 10 eee demist ol choioe 
QuBny ct preventive ptoeedufes (oral 
deening. space matntainerB, etc.) 
QualiiyolflHngs 

Quamy of other restorative prooaduras 



Cost ol this visit 

Oveiafl satistBCiion with dental OBie and eerviees 



OlMWMt 

BMIrtMri asSiasd NiltfMr OlMMMtod 0luflttrti4 tOw 


o 


o 


0 


o 


o 




o 


o 




o 


o 




o 


o 


o 


o 


o 




o 




o 




o 




o 


o 








o 


o 


o 




o 


o 


o 


o 


c 


o 




o 




o 


o 


o 


o 


o 




o 


o 


r. 
\^ 


o 




o 


c 










o 


o 


rl 








o 


o 


o 


0 


c 






o 


o 


0 


o 




o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


c 


o 



Vn GENERAL INFORMATION 



100. lhti«Mtheaa rt lgmflnth« .dM m e mli a ia «#lMurta«iP» 
alweya eeee dodof Of oUnt heallhas 
thay««niedtoT 

.} Ves. 60 TO QUESTION 102 
7 No 

Does not apply, they didninoed any madtaal I 

60 TO QUESTION 102 



101. Puttna the aea tia months, what were the MOST 

MPORTANT leaaona tftat mombera of your lemlly dMnt 
aee e doctor Of other heeith cafe tim s M ef w h en t h ey 
•anted toT Meift ^ that apply. 

O Thay Mr t have Oie ume 
O They dtti't want to miss work or school 
O Ihey eauttrt get oH mrtt 
O They thought It mi^oost too much 
C T^ of oara needed waa not owarad ornol I 
OTttay dM not have oonfldanoa In ttw I 
O H eM MO held to gel an cpfioinbnant 
OTIie ladM)^ alalf wars net helpfui 
O Diey dUiit want die haaale of IHng a daim 
OTYwydUm want to give up lhair leisure time 
O They would have had to travel too tar 
O They ceu Mnlae edooofOt choice 
O They oouldrti And the Wnd ol doctor they twaded 
O They ooiMn And anyone to Slay with the GhHdnn 
OT>ieydidnn hove any transportation to the doctors cffioe 
QTIwyweie not enr olled in BEERS 
O Other (spedly) [ 



jaBHsaooaaoaooooooooo 

fuaea eo MOTHARK et itoa AMA 

■■ ■■ -20- 
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102. Ooyou«ndro«rlMiillylMW»«nyofili»f«liowliigeooei 

MamAilttiatappty. 

O No tacfitty is located nsaitfy 

O TTw lacttity Jacks ihe iofvioea my «»irtly noetfs 

O The ladBty lades the ipwaalWa my family naada 

O The staff does not met patients oouiteoualy 

O The doctors are not thorough in (heir exanwulioni 

O it Is hard to get tests when needed 

O The doctors never spend enough time wWi their parents 

O See a (Wersnt doctor each Hme 

O It Is too hard to And paildng 

O The faeflity's office houm are not convenient 



about MWary MadiealTiwimaRi FaeUWes? 

O It ia too hard to gel an appomtmant 
O II lafcaa too long t)etweennMking an a p po i n t ment and the 
■dualvisll 

O The waiting time, enoe at the fadWy. Is too long 
. O The facilities are not Gomtoftable or dean 
O My l«mily it ooncamed about the quality ol oare 
O My tamly haa other hauiBficemaallh caie oowange Ml 
we pfafar 

O Other (specOy) _ 
O No particular oonoanv 



latarwQiiiiDanll^VlhaiponMrlaami^ 

aheuM aUp mia quaallM and 00 TP QUESTION 104. 



•hould bo anawend by Ma apeuaa. 



m Thmidng about vialta tor Obatatrtcal and OynacoloQlnai (OBWYW) aafvleea during ttit Mil 12 mw itlll (toduding I 
cMllan and mmtafy tacUWaa). pieaaa taanha aa M a frtln n wth lha aaw ibea h w il an each ol the l o ll u wi ng f ac t ow. 
Mark one anawer for aaeh Item. 

C Doaa not vpty; had no viiiti lor OGMSYN earn tfuiaaJ&uaiLiZJIBDtta 



AMttty to gat pep smears when needed O O w< 

AbUityto get mammograms when needed O O O 

TknetyrMioeofresuas of pap smears O O G 

Timely notiee of rssutts of mammograms O O O 

AvailaMlty of 0B/6YN appointment timea O O C 
AvailaWllty of apidural anesthesia tor nonnatvaginai 



0 

o 



o 
o 
o 
o 



o 
o 
o 
o 
o 



niPOfmrn EnoMIt alwuW aMMbr lit* Mle«rtng 911^^ 



to*. In general, hpwaatla«adaie you and your family with your iB»lBiyliBaMioai»benomOneliid^ 
Medical Treatment Facilltlaa and thrmi^ CHAMPUQT 
C' Vary satisfied 
OSaHaSad 

Mixed/neither 
QPiatatlifttri 

O Doaa not apply, never had to uao mHiiafy haaRh cam banaflb 
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cara ttM «ny you do now. Question* 105 and 106 ask yoo lo eompcr* your cuTrarrt mi litary plan u It U now wtm two iww 
plans, and to answer wtiattif or net yen womW diMiga. 

IMPORTANT: Answering ttwaa qUMtlOM sULXLBl aMct your cumNIt military tiMlth plan. TImm quMUens «• (or 
meeafth purpo— a only and do not daacrtbo actual Nana that oiiat now. 

105. Tba first nmv miUtary twalth pian wa want you to oonaMar la a CIVILIAN Haatth Malntananea Organization or HMO. 

ttmpoM Will plan nlliml thr t"" ' ■ ^ "-^ *- ''^ * * ^i-i*..* ^ne w t««hto»ton ■— m mmi 

wouM iiaa K taistaad of military modieal toMtmant taeimao or CHAMPUS. 



TABLE 1; D eS C W PTWW OF NEW MlLfTARY HEALTH PLAH tl 



SERVICES COVERED: 


Same aa CHAMPUS M Mudas adutt annual pnyMcal aiams afld 
nuttiaayaeaie. 








Um tna cwiiian hocpAai assoaatad wim Vic pkn. 


CH008IN6 A DOCTOR: 


Vtsit doctor at the plan taaffiy. 








No charge tor toonaor of family members. 


buTPAMWr DodnoR visrrs: 


Soonsor and (amtfy memMf* pay S5 per visit. 


YOUR AHUTYTD or AN APPOiNTMim 


FornuUne physicat exam: appotrttnent In 3 days. 

Forlkwst that is not sanoua: apponmiem m 3 days. 

For aenous Mnaas: saitia Oty ippoMnam. 

11 Lue ■ iiK aiiililin hiwi nia pliin imnrw ynii wM hs aani in 

artoOter doctor. 



WouM you Mn tilla naw plan inslood of your curvatit MUJTARV HEALTH PLAN? 

a. ntharawaaachargaolSTSparmoninparltmiiy O G 

b. It 0wrt was a eharga of S50 par month par family O C 
c Htfiarawaanochaigato|aki O O 



106. Tha sMond twm military haatttt ptan wa want you to conaldar ia a mmtaiy HMO. Tbia ptan would oflar tha banaflts and 
aarvieaa liatod In Taiita 2 batow. A daeMen to ahanoa tottria plan mawH yw would no tongar ba aMa to MO CH^^ 
iryoudonotltvanaaratnilitary hoapttal, consWer what yoo wou W prafar It yoo did IN* nw a mlOary hoapttaL 



TABLE 2; PESCWFTIOW OP NEW MILiTAWY HEAUH PLAN « 



8BRVICE8 COVERED: 


Sama at CHAMPU8 but Muaat adult annual pnywoat aama and 


CHOOWNO VOIM MOSPfTAL AND DOCTOR 




CHOOSPIG A NOSPITAL: 




6l00SH«a A DOCTOR: 


W UUUW m DM IIMUAly nuipw. 


VOtffl SHARE OF THE COST OF SERVICES 




HOSPITAL STAYS: 


No Gtwips tDf soowof Of tifrtly mombon* 


dthPATIENT OOCTDR VISITS: 


SoBoooc ond iMirilv iMflttOfi poy Sft por vIml 


YOim AMUTV TO GET AN APPCOfniBini 


For miliM physioii WE oppoMMM in 3 doyo. 

Fof inMO ttitf lo Ml flOflBMS oppokmiofll iA 8 tfQ^ 

Fof odtauB MnoMs Mino My oppoMmoL 

H cm it M avtiiM fiom ow piM*o tfocM; oM bo oM 

Another doctor. 



Would you )oin thia naw ptan inataod of your ounont MUJTARV HEALTH PLAN? 

vaa Ho 

s, MQiaioiMMachafQaof t/bparfflorthparlmily O O 

b. M tham was a eharga of SSO par monm par family O O 

e. Mthamwasnochaigatolain O O 



□do 31 



■■■DOBBOaOOOOOOOOO 

n«ac 00 nor MMac ai Tiaa ARIA 
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107. Who campWd mm QU>tk>«wtr>? 
Maik^ that apply. 
C - AGtiva duty or fatiiad Mfviea mambar 
1, SpouM of aetiwa duty, ratirad. or daoaasad aanloa 



,- Son or daughtar of setiva duly, utirad. <K daoaoaad 

aarvioa inafMM' 
• Pmnt o( aeliva duty, ratiiad, or daeaisad aatvioa 



' OSiar lamly mambar (ralatlonatiip) 
. Noft-tamUy wam b ar (epacHy) 



108. On «rh«t data did you eomplats 



Moiwh Pay 



• Wrta ma fiumban In tha 
bosaa, maWng aura that Oia 

■ — ^^^m-^am^ ^ — 
HIV W9^Wwt&nm wWKt 



®® 

®® 
®0 
®® 
®® 
®® 
®® 
%2i 



®^ 
®® 
®® 
®® 
®® 
®® 
®® 
®® 
®® 
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109. lattiara 

0¥M(Plaaaa 



alaa about your hoaNh eai* 
your eom m e n l B on tha 



that you would 
COMMEI^ SHEET) 



Ilka ua to knew? 

ONo 



THANK YOU FOR COMPLETING THIS SURVEY! 
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COMMENT SHEET 



THE rOLWWlSO QUaSTlOSS saOOTJ) BE AHSran) BX TBE PERSON MAKING COHHENTS 
Mhat i» your b«Mfiel«xy stacus? 



O Aeclvv duty aarvlo* maabar 

O Hstlzad taxvle* wanbar 

O Survivor of daeuaod ■•rvie* 



O Spouao or othar fanlly nanibar 
Ara you: 

O Mala 

O 



In whicb military s«rviea do*s {41d) tha 
spoiuor tarvie? 

O Azs/ O Karin* Coxpa 

O Nsvy O cout Guard 

O Air Forea 

What Is your currant location? 

O Within tho SO Anarican stataa 
O Otttalda tbm SO Anarlcan stataa 
O Aboard ihip 



PLEASE OSE THIS AREA fOR AMX CO»MEMTS YOU MAY BAVE. 
SPACE, OSE TBE BACK SIDE OF TBIS PAGE. 



IF YOU NEED ADDITIONAL 
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HEALTH CARE INITIATIVES AND REGIONAL 
STRATIFICATION GROUPS 



APPENDIX B 



HEALTH CARE INITIATIVES AND REGIONAL 
STRATIFICATION GROUPS 

Through discussion among project staff members, a list of the catchment areas 
participating in various military health care initiatives and demonstration projects was 
assembled. This list, in combination with the geographic locations of military hospitals, 
formed the basis for the assignment of military hospital catchment areas to the 
stratification groups shown in Chapter 1. A description of each of these stratification 
groups is given below. 

1. Army Catchment Area Management 

This group consists of the Army catchment areas involved in catchment area 
management (CAM). The purpose of CAM is to show that the escalating cost of 
CHAMPUS can be contained by giving the local hospital commander fiscal responsibility 
for and management authority over all care rendered in the catchment area. CHAMPUS 
funds, are turned over to the local military hospital commander, who manages the health 
care for all catchment area beneficiaries, whether they receive their care in the civilian 
community or in the military hospital. The CAM model of integrated health care delivery 
is based on the assumption that the local hospital commanders know the needs of their 
beneficiaries, the capabilities of their military assets, and the nature of their local medical 
communities. Among the mechanisms used in connection with the Catchment Area 
Management model are means such as the '^health care finder system" to assist beneficiaries 
with referrals to caie, and a system of enrollment in one of several alternative programs. 

2. Army Gateway to Care 

Gateway to Care is the label applied to the Army's implementation of the DoD 
Coordinated Care Program. The centerpiece of the program is a local health care delivery 
system based on arrangements between military and civilian health care organizations 
managed by the MTF commander. Beneficiary enrollment allows local MHSS managers 
to plan and provide care to a defined, enrolled population. A primary care case manager 
refers the enrolled beneficiary to other sources of care as needed. The program is further 
characterized by improved education of beneficiaries regarding options available in 
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seeking health care and how to maintain and improve their own health status through 
family risk management, diet, exercise, and appropriate use of health services. 

3. Navy Catchment Area Management 

This group consists of the Navy catchment area management site. The Navy 
selected Naval Hospital, Charleston, South Carolina, as the site for its CAM demonstration 
based on an anticipated ability to demonstrate alternatives to standard CHAMPUS-fiinded 
treatment as well as to prove the applicability of CAM at a typical Navy medical installation. 

4. Air Force Catchment Area Management 

This group consists of the two Air Force catchment area management sites, Luke 
Air Force Base (AFB) and Bergstrom AFB. The purpose of the Air Force CAM project is 
to demonstrate that the rapidly rising rate of expenditures by OCHAMPUS (Office of the 
Civilian Health and Medical Program of the Uniformed Services) within two catchment 
areas can be contained while maintaining or improving accessibility, patient and staff 
satisfaction, and health care quality. This is to be accomplished by vesting in the MTF 
conmiander the authority to manage the MTF budget (composed of operating and 
maintenance and investment equipment dollars) and the CHAMPUS funds allocated for 
the catchment area. The commander must then provide or obtain health care services 
required to meet the needs of the beneficiary population within the catchment area. 

5. CHAMPUS Reform Initiative 

The objectives of the CHAMPUS Reform Initiative (CRI) are to apply generally 
accepted managed care techniques to the CHAMPUS program in order to contain costs 
and enhance services. The government awarded a contract that requires the government 
and the contractor to share financial risk for all health care services provided in the 
civilian sector to CHAMPUS beneficiaries in California and Hawaii. Three alternatives 
are available to beneficiaries in this demonstration: (1) CHAMPUS Prime, an enrollment 
program that features enhanced CHAMPUS benefits such as new preventive care benefits 
and reduced beneficiary cost-sharing requirements while preserving all other CHAMPUS 
benefits; (2) CHAMPUS Extra, which has no enrollment mcentives but provides a 
contracted provider network of care; and (3) Standard CHAMPUS. 

CRI activities/services include enhanced benefits, improved coordination between 
the military and civilian components of the MHSS, increased access to care, and 
enhanced quality assurance activities. 
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6. TRICARE (Tidewater Region) 

The purpose of this demonstration project, which began in October 1992 in the 
Tidewater, Virginia, area (USAF Hospital Langley, McDonald Army Hospital Fort 
Eustis, and Naval Hospital Portsmouth) is to show the effect of pooling medical assets 
across a service area. The TRICARE program offers three options for enrolled 
beneficiaries: (1) the Preferred Plan HMO, in which TRICARE selects the primary care 
provider from MTF, NAVCARE, and civilian providers in the network, while the 
beneficiary pays a reduced cost share; (2) the Choice Plan PPO, in which beneficiaries get 
a list of approved network providers, pay a 20-25% standard deductible based on the 
discounted network rate, and are assured of no balance billing by the provider; and (3) 
standard CHAMPUS. Standard CHAMPUS provides maximum freedom of choice but 
also maximum beneficiary cost. All active-duty members are automatically enrolled in 
the Preferred Plan HMO. All other DEERS-eligible beneficiaries may select from all 
three options. Medicare beneficiaries may choose either the Preferred Plan or the Choice 
Plan. 

7. Overlapping Catchment Areas 

These catchment areas contain a significant fraction of beneficiaries whose ZIP 
code is within 40 miles of more than one facility. Beneficiaries in overlapping catchment 
areas are assigned to the MTF of the same service branch or to the MTF of another 
service branch if it is more than ten miles closer. These beneficiaries, however, may 
receive care at more than one facility. 

8. Southeast Region Fiscal Intermediary/Preferred Provider Organization 

The Southeast Region Fiscal Intermediary/Preferred Provider Organization 
(FI/PPO) provides for CHAMPUS fee discounts and utilization management. While 
initially operative in Florida and Georgia in July 1988, it has been extended to cover the 
entire Southeast region. The purpose of the Southeast Region Fiscal Intermediary 
Managed Care Program (MCP) is to offer an efficient and cost-effective alternative health 
delivery system to regular CHAMPUS that complements and is coordinated with the 
MTFs. The MCP is designed to reduce CHAMPUS health care costs while maintaining 
quality of care. 

The foundation of the MCP exists in the establishment and operation of point-of- 
service preferred provider networks (institutional and professional) in coordination with 
the MTFs, implementation and operation of quality assessment and utilization 
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management programs, and establishment and implementation of a marketing (education) 
program. The MCP includes the placement of experienced, full-time, fiscal intermediary 
employees at the MTFs in the Southeast region. These individuals provide on-site 
coordination between the MTF staff, the networks, and the fiscal intermediary. 

To encourage the use of the network providers, the MCP offers cost-share 
reductions and additional health care benefits for CHAMPUS beneficiaries using the 
MCP network; the objective is to maximize the use of the network providers by current 
CHAMPUS users. 

9. PRIMUS/NAVCARE 

PRIMUS/NAVCARE consists of contractor-owned and operated primary care 
clinics established near heavily utilized military hospitals to augment the delivery of basic 
outpatient services. PRIMUS/NAVCARE clinics are considered by the services to be an 
extension of the parent MTF, not unlike a branch military clinic. 

10. New Orleans CRI-Like Demonstration 

This CRI-like demonstration project in the New Orleans, Louisiana, area is 
administered by the Office of Coordinated Care Operations in the Office of the Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Health Services Financing) and OCHAMPUS. 

11. Noncatchment Areas 

This group consists of the state-based areas that are not allocated to any catchment 
area and that are not in any of the other groups. 

12. Outside the 50 States 

This group consists of locations outside the continental United States, Alaska, and 
Hawaii. The group includes overseas catchment and noncatchment areas. 

13. No Initiatives 

This group contains the remaining catchment areas not elsewhere grouped. 

14. Shipboard 

This group consists of all Fleet Post Office (FPO) addresses. 
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MATCHING BENEFICIARIES TO SURVEY REGIONS 

Drawing a stratified sample for the beneficiary survey requires a link between the 
beneficiaries and the various regional stratification groups. The method adopted involves 
constructing a mapping that first links the ZIP codes of beneficiaries to catchment and 
noncatchment areas, and then maps these areas to the regional stratification groups. This 
section describes the construction of this mapping. 

Since inpatient catchment areas (a catchment area is defined as a 40-nule-radius 
region around a military hospital, with allowances for natural barriers) and noncatchment 
areas are already mapped to the regional stratification groups, a mapping of beneficiary 
ZIP codes to survey groups can be obtained by first mapping the ZIP codes to inpatient 
catchment areas. The Defense Medical Information System (DMIS) maintains an 
inpatient catchment area directory that served as the starting point for this mapping. 
Catchment areas for hospitals that are slated for downgrading to clinic or aid station 
status and eventual closure were deleted. Specifically, catchment areas were deleted if 
they were defined in the 30 September 1991 DMIS catchment area directory for a hospital 
that will no longer be a hospital on 30 September 1992, as called for in the Services* Base 
Realignment and Closure (BRAC) Act II transition plan. 

Beneficiaries with ZIP codes within 40 miles of more than one hospital are 
allocated to the closest hospital of the same Service branch as their sponsor. However, if 
the closest hospital of any Service branch is more than ten miles closer than the hospital 
of the same Service branch, the beneficiary is assigned to the closest hospital. A 
noncatchment area in the United States consists of the ZIP codes within a state that are 
not in a catchment area. 

Besides the inpatient catchment areas defined in the standard DMIS catchment 
area directory, a special set of additional "catchment areas" were used. These special 
areas include areas around Uniformed Services Treatment Facilities (fonnerly Public 
Health Service hospitals), the New Orleans area, and the area around Fort Drum (the 
latter two areas were considered because new health care initiatives are being 
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implemented there). ZSP codes for each of these areas were also obtained from the 
DMIS. 

Since the unique assignment of beneficiaries to catchment areas in overlapping 
areas depends on the sponsor Service branch and the Service branch of military hospitals, 
assignment to survey groups may also depend on Service branch. Beneficiaries in ZIP 
codes that are not mapped to catchment areas are assigned to noncatchment areas 
according to the first three digits of their ZIP code. 
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DETERMINATION OF SAMPLE SIZE 



The formula for the sample size when a simple random sample is taken within 
each survey stratification cell is [4]: 



where P is the true (unknown) population proportion, N is the population size, d is the 
degree of precision desired, r„ is the abscissa of the normal probability curve that cuts off 
an area a at the tails, and = . If nJN is negligible, the denominator is 

effectively equal to 1, and the sample size becomes n-n^ (If nJN is not negligible 
within a cell, the effect of assuming it is negligible is to increase the estimate of sample 
size.) Further, if the sample size estimate is scaled to account for expected nonresponse, 
the sample size needed is n = njvy that is. 



where r is the response rate. 

The sample size estimates for each cell were based on the following assumptions: 

• The quantity being measured is a population proportion, such as a satisfaction 
rate. 

• The true population proportion is 0.5. This gives the maximum possible 
variance in the sample proportion and yields the most conservative (i.e., on the 
high side) estimate of the sample size needed. 

• The degree of precision desired in the estimated proportion is ± 0. 05 (i.e., the 
sample proportion should be within ± 0. 05 of the true population proportion). 
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• The probability that the sample proportion will be within ±0.05 of the true 
population proportion is 0.95. 

• The population size in each cell is effectively infinite, so that finite-sample 
corrections need not be employed. The effect of this assumption is a more 
conservative estimate of the necessary sample size. 

• The response rate in each cell is 65 percent. 

From past experience it is known that the response rate varies by beneficiary type 
(enlistees, officers, retirees, etc.). Service, and other beneficiary attributes. There are, 
however, two reasons why a constant response rate was assumed for the purpose of 
sample size computation. First, the total sample size was constrained to a maximum of 
about 45.000 sponsors. This means that increasing the sample size in cells with low 
expected response rates would necessarily result in decreasing the sample size in cells 
with higher expected response rates, that is, good responders would have been penalized 
in favor of poor responders. Second, inflating the sample size to account for expected 
nonresponse does not necessarily increase the precision of the quantity being estimated; 
the response rate would still be low and the estimates may be biased. To the extent that 
the response rate for a particular design stratification cell falls markedly below the target 
rate of 65 percent, the desired degree of precision (± 0. 05) in the estimated proportion of 
the quantity being measured (such as a satisfaction rate) may not be attained and any bias 
problems could be aggravated. 

Given the assumptions stated previously, a =.025, = 1.96, P= .5,d= .05, and 
r = .65. Substituting these values into equation (D-1) gives: 

_ (1.96)^(.5)(.5) 

(.65)(.05)^ 
= 591 . 

This number was rounded down to 590 and became the sample size selected in each cell 
of the Stage 1 sampling plan. 
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SURVEY DATA CLEANING AND INTEGRITY CHECKS 

This appendix provides a detailed description of the data integrity checks and data 
cleaning procedures that were applied to the survey response data. These checks and 
procedures were formulated to accomplish several goals: 

• identify and eliminate contradictory responses, 

• attempt to fill in missing responses to demographic questions based on 
information provided in the remainder of the questionnaire, and 

• prepare the survey response data set for statistical analyses. 

Section E.l provides a summary of these procedures and Section E.2 describes 
these procedures in greater detail. 

E.1 SUMMARY OF THE DATA INTEGRITY CHECKS AND CLEANING 
PROCEDURES 

The checking and cleaning process was separated into several steps. Each step 
was performed separately and information from previous steps was used in subsequent 
steps of the cleaning process. Table E-1 presents a summary of the data cleaning 
procedures and the impact on the survey response data set. 

Stepl 

Several survey forms were returned blank or only partially completed and 
a determination was made as to whether to include these forms as 
responses or non-responses. Cases where the entire survey form was 
blank were determined to be non-responses (419 cases) and cases that 
were pardally complete were determined to be responses (31 cases). 

This step filled in missing responses to the spouse's age and sex and the 
sponsor's sex (questions 2, 3, and 15). If the information was identified 
within the remainder of the survey, then it was used to fill in the missing 
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demographic data. Otherwise, the sponsor's sex was filled in based on the 
population data from which the survey sample was drawn. 

Step 3 

This step in the cleaning process attempted to reduce the number of survey 
responses with answers to question 41 that indicated that the family 
member with the last birthday was both the sponsor and a dependent (the 
instructions explicitly state to select one beneficiary in cases where 2 or 
more family members had birthdays on the same day). The algorithm used 
the age and sex reported in questions 42 and 43 and attempted to 
determine the correct response to question 41. 

Stsai 

The survey form had a prmting error for questions 34» 36, 38, 39, and 40 
and extraneous response "bubbles" were provided on the form. Responses 
provided in these bubbles were deleted. 

Steps 

This step used the cleaned demographic data (step 2) to impute answers to 
missing survey responses for questions 41, 50, 72, and 90. Specifically, 
this related to the family member with the last birthday, outpatient visit, 
overnight stay and/or dental visit. The algorithm inferred who the family 
member was (sponsor, spouse, or child) based on demographic data 
provided in several sections of the survey. 

Step 6 

To facilitate data analysis, after inferring which family member had the 
last birthday, outpatient visit, hospital stay and dental visit based on 
demographic data, these demognqphic data were copied into relevant 
locations. In addition, when the sex of the person about whom medical 
information was provided and inconsistent sex-specific medical 
procedures were reported to have been performed, the medical procedures 
were changed so they were marked as having been performed. Lastly, 
where skip patterns existed but were not followed, responses were blanked 
out where appropriate (e.g., if the response indicated no visit occurred in 
the last 12 months, then where information concerning visits was provided 
it was changed to no response). 
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St?p7 

The final step was performed in order to complete responses to partially 
completed questions. For example, question 36 asked how many times 
each eligible family member visited a doctor. If the question was 
answered for some of the reported family members but not all, the 
remainder were filled assuming zero visits. Similar corrections were made 
for questions 38, 39, 40, 44, 45, 47, and 48 which record stays, expected 
visits, expected stays, medical conditions, preventive procedures, and type 
of facility used. 

Table E-1 Summary of Data Cleaning Procedures 



Question 

Response Status 

2 

3 

15 

41 



34, 36, 38, 39, 
and 40 

41 



Data Cleaning Procedure 



Impact 



41 



50 



72 



90 



3,7 



Reset response status to reflect cmrect 
survey status 

Replace non-response for sponsor sex with 
a valid response 

Replace non-response fat sponsor age with 
a valid response 

Replace non-response for spouse age with a 
valid response 

Eliminate multiple answers to the family 
member who had the last birthday 

Eliminate answers from extra response 
hubbies on the survey questionnaire 

Infer response to family member who had 
last birthday 

Infer response to family member who had 
last birthday 

Infer response to family member who had 
last outpatient visit 

Infer response to family member who had 
most recent inpatient stay 

Infer response to family member who had 
most recent dental visit 



Force both questions to agree that the 
sponsor is deceased 



419 status fields corrected 

332 non-responses modified 

514 non-responses modified 

421 non-responses modified 

93 total corrections 

All responses left after 
cleaning criteria were deleted 

Inferred sponsor 0 times; 
spouse 76 times; 
child 49 times 

Infen-ed sponsor 0 times; 
spouse 76 times; 
child 49 times 

Inferred sponsor 156 times; 
spouse 121 times; 
child 64 times 

Inferred sponsor 30 times; 
spouse 28 times; 
child 18 times 

Inferred sponsor 68 times; 
spouse 58 times; 
child 36 times 

Enforce survey skip pattern for 
question 3b 



Continued on next page 
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Table E-1 — Continued 



Data Cleaning Procedure 



Question 

10 Enforce survey skip pattern for sponsor 

marital status, while leaving possibly useful 

data 

17 Force questions 3, 10, and 17 to report 

employment status in a consistent manner. 
13 Enforce survey skip pattern for spouse's 

military service 

21 Force questions 21, 29, 49, and 71 to 

consistently report CHAMPUS eligibility 

24 Enforce survey skip pattern for CHAMPUS 

use 

28 Force questions 28, 29, and 30 to 

consistently report private insurance 

44, 45 Remove procedures associated with a 

particular sex when patient is reported to be 

of the opposite sex 

54 Enforce survey skip pattern for the time 

frame of the most recent outpatient visit 

57 Remove procedures associated with a 

particular sex when patient is reported to be 
of the opposite sex 

60 Remove MTF reported, if visit occurred 

overseas or aboard ship or not at an MTF 

76 Enforce survey skip pattern for the time 

frame of the most recent inpatient stay 

84 Remove MTF reported, if stay occurred 

overseas or aboard ship or not at an MTF 

93 Enforce survey skip pattern for the time 

frame of the most recent dental visit 

103 Force questions 2, 10, 16, and 103 to 

consistently reflect single male sponsors 
and OB/GYN visits 

36, 38, 39, and Zero fill in stays, visits, expected stays, and 

40 expected visits for partially completed 

responses 

44 Zero fill medical conditions for partially 
filled responses 

45 Zero fill preventative procedures for 
partially filled responses 

47, 48 Zero fill partial responses to type of facility 

used 



Impact 



Blank questions 11, 12, 13, 
and 14 where appropriate 

Blank question 17 part A or B 

Blank question 14 where 
appropriate 

Set question 21 to "Yes" 
where appropriate 

Blank question 25 where 
appropriate 

Set question 28 to "Yes" 
where appropriate 

Blank 44 and 45 where 
appropriate 

Blank questions 55-71 where 
appropriate 

Blank question 57 where 
appropriate 

Blank question 60 where 
appropriate 

Blank questions 77-89 where 
appropriate 

Blank question 84 where 
appropriate 

Blank questions 94-99 where 
appropriate 

Blank question 103 where 
appropriate 

Fill questions 36, 38, 39 and 
40 when necessary 

Fill question 44 if needed 

Fill question 45 if needed 

Fill each category as necessary 
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E.2 DETAILS OF THE DATA INTEGRITY CHECKS AND CLEANING 
PROCEDURES 

This section describes the data integrity checks and cleaning prcKedures in detail. To 
simplify the discussion, questions were referred to by number. To follow the discussion it is 
beneficial to have a copy of the 1992 DoD Health Care Survey. Many questions have several 
pazts. The text refers to each pait of these question in the order that the paits were presented 
using "A** to signify the first pait, ''B** to signify the second parts, etc. For example, question 
68B was the second part of question number 68. Each phase is described in general and then 
the algorithm s^lied is summarized below the description. 

The first step in the cleaning process corrected the response status associated with 
each survey record. If the returned survey was blank the response status was changed 
firom R to U. If the response status incorrectly indicates a non-response or an 
undeliverable survey the response status was corrected to reflect response to the survey, 
and set to R. 

Response Status 

Check 1 If the entire survey was blank. 

Otherwise go to check 3 
Check 2 If response status was R. 

• Set response status equal to U 
Check 3 If response status does not equal R. 

• Set response status equal to R 

Phase 2 

The purpose of this step was to fill questions 2, 3 and 15 as completely as 
possible. The general rule was to use survey responses first and then use information 
provided by the survey population data file. Question 41, 50, 71, and 90 were used to 
identify which family member was the subject of the subsequent questions. 

Question 2 asked for the sex of the sponsor. If it was blank, the information could 
be found in questions 42, 51, 73, or 91. If the sponsor was the family member of interest 
in any of the subsections and the sponsor's sex was reported, question 2 was filled with 
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this data. Otherwise the sponsor's sex provided in the survey population file was used to 
fill in question 2. 

Question 3 asked for the age of the sponsor. If it was blank, the information could be 
found in questions 43, 52, 74, or 92. If the sponsor was the family member of interest in any 
of the subsections and the sponsor's age was reported, question 3 was filled with this data. 
Otherwise the sponsors age provided in the survey population file was used to fill question 3. 

Question 15 asked for the age of the spouse. If it was blank, the information could be 
found in questions 43, 52, 74, or 92. If the spouse was the family member of interest in any of 
the subsections and the spouse's age was reported, question 15 was filled with this data. 



Question 2 Sponsor's sex 

Check 1 If Q2 was blank, sponsor's sex. 

Check 2 If Q41 A equals 1 and Q41B and Q41C were blank, family member 
with last birthday was the sponsor and the question was properly 
filled out. 

Check 2A If Q42 was not blank, sex of family member with last birthday was 
available. 

Set Q2 equal to Q42 

Check 3 If Q50 equals 1, the family member with last outpatient visit was 
the sponsor. 

Check 3 A If Q51 was not blank, sex of family member with last outpatient 
visit was available. 

• Set Q2 equal to Q51 

Check 4 If Q72 equals 2, the family member with last overnight stay was 
the sponsor. 

Check 4A If Q73 was not blank, sex of family member with last overnight 
stay was available. 

• Set Q2 equal to Q73 

Check 5 If Q90 equals 2, the family member with last dental visit was 
sponsor. 

Check 5 A If Q91 was not blank, sex of the family member with dental visit 
was available. 

• Set Q2 equal to Q91 
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Check 6 



If the sponsor's sex available in the survey sample population data 
file was not blank. 



• Set Q2 = sex reported in population data file 

Question 3 Sponsor' s age 

Check 1 If Q3B was blank or less than 17 or a single digit and Q3A was 
blank and Q7 does not equal 1, sponsor's age needs correcting. 

Check 2 If Q41A equals 1 and Q41B and Q41C were blank, family member 
with last birthday was sponsor and the question was properly filled 
out. 

Check 2A If Q43B was not blank and > 17, age of the family member with 
last birthday was available and a legitimate sponsor age. 

• Set Q3B equal to Q43B 

Check 3 If Q50 equals 1, family member with last outpatient visit was 
sponsor. 

Check 3A If Q52B was not blank and ^ 17, age of the family member with 
the last outpatient visit was available and a legitimate sponsor age. 

Set Q3B equal to QS2B 

Check 4 If Q72 equals 2, family member with last overnight stay was 
sponsor. 

Check 4A If Q74B was not blank and > 17, age of the family member with 
overnight stay was available and legitimate. 

Set Q3B equal to Q74B 

Check 5 If Q90 equals 2, family member with last dental visit was sponsor. 

Check 5A If Q92B was not blank and ^ 17. age of the family member with 
dental visit was available. 

• Set Q3B equal to Q92B 

Check 6 If age reported in the survey population data file was not blank and 
less than 100. 

• Set Q3B equal to the age found in the population data file 

Phases 

The third step in the cleaning process attempted to eliminate multiple answers to 
question 41 parts A and B - "Which eligible family member had the last birthday?". If 
there were answers to questions 42 and 43 sex and age of family member with the last 
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birthday, the answers were compared to questions 2, 3, and 15. If they matched the 
infonnation for the sponsor or the spouse, question 41 was reset to reflect this match. If 
not, question 16 was used to see if the age in reported in 43 fell into an age group with at 
least one dependent. Otherwise, the multiple answers were eliminated. 

Question 41 Which eligible family member had the most recent birthday? 
Check 1: If Q41A and Q41B were both answered. 

* There should be one response for all parts of this question. 
Check 2 If Q42, Q43 A, or Q43B were not blank. 

* If the age or sex of the person was available it might have been possible to 

determine which answer was correct. 

Check 3 If Q43B equals Q3B and Q43B was not blank. The age of the person 
with the last birthday matches the sponsor's age and was not blank. 

Check 3A If Q42 equals Q2 and Q2 was not blank or if Q3B does not equal 
Q15, the sex of the person with the last birthday matches the 
sponsor's sex and was not blank or the age of the sponsor differs 
from the age of the spouse. 

• Fill in Q41 A as sponsor *r and blank Q4 IB 

* The age and sex exactly match or the ages exactly match and are unique. 

Check 4 If Q43B equals Q 15 and Q43B was not blank, the age of the person 
with the last birthday matches the spouse's age and was not blank. 

Check 4B If Q42 does not equal Q2, and Q2 and Q42 were not blank, the sex 
of the person with the last birthday matches the spouse's sex and 
neither was blank. Or if the Q3B does not equal Q15, the 
sponsor* s and spouse's ages differ. 

• Fill in Q41 A as spouse '2' and blank Q41B 

Check 5 If the age reported in Q43B falls into a group with at least one 
reported dependent in Q16A, the age of the person with the last 
birthday was a dependent child. 

BlankQ41A 

Pha.<^4 

This step in the cleaning process attempted to eliminate responses to Q34C, Q36C, 
Q38C, Q39C, and Q40C. Questions 16 and 10 were used to determine the range of expected 
answers. If an expected spouse answer was missing, the extra answer was moved into the slot 
for the spouse. Otherwise, the number of children with answers was checked against the 
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expected number. If one was missing, the answers were all moved down one. Otherwise the 
number of expected answers was recalculated, assuming question 16 included the sponsor and 
the spouse. Then the number of expected answers verses the number of answers reported was 
rechecked, moving the extra answer when appropriate. Any extra answers left were then 
removed. 

Question 16 Clariiy the number of filigibk children. 

Check 1 If Q16 equals 1, no other eligible family members. 

Fill-in all Q16A's and Q16A's with "zeros". 
Check 1 A If Q16A1-Q16A6 were non-zero 
• Set Q16 equal to "blank". 

* Our preference was for accepting answers for other members over marking 
the "no other" bubble. 

* Continue with check 3. 

Check 2 If Q16 was blank, non-response or other eligible family members. 

Check 2 A If Q16A1 to Q16A6 non-blank, response to one or more of the age 
categories. 

Set all blank Q16A and Q16B to 0 

Check 2B If all Q 1 6A to Q 1 6B were 0, response but all were zero. 
SetQ16tol 

Check 3 Compare Q16A's with corresponding Q16B's. if Q16A1 was l£S& 
lhanQ16Bl. 

SetQ16Bl=Q16Al 

* If Q16A2 wasisss.^Qi6B2, then set Q16B2 = Q16A2, etc. 

* This clarifies that the number of eligible members living with the sponsor 
cannot be more than the total number of eligible family members. 

Check 4 Creates a comparison value for future checking use. 

Create:NUMCLD = sum(Q16Al-A5) {Note: exclude A6) 

* This attempts to create a check-figure for later questions regarding the 
eligible children of the sponsor. 
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Questions 34. 36, 38. 39. and 40 

To correct for questions 34C, 36C. 38C, 39C, and 40C being mistakenly filled-in. 
The following demonstrates using question 34. 

Check 1 Q34C was non-blank 

Check 2 Create a check value using the number of entries in Q34D through 
Q34M 

Create: CK34 = sum (Q34D-M) 

Check 3 If NUMCLD was "0" and Q34B was non-blank, there were no 
eligible children and spouse was already filled in. 

Blank-out Q34C 

* Checks for possible miscoding of spouse before making Q34C blank. 

Check 4 If Q34B was "blank" and Q 10 was 2 or 3, and NUMCLD was '"O", 
spouse response was missing and there were no children. 

• Set Q34B = Q34C and blank-out Q34C 

* Corrects for miscoding of spouse data. 
Checks CK34 = NUMCLD 

Blank Q34C 

* Assumes Q34C was an extra response. 

Check 6 If CK34 = (NUMCLD - 1), number of coded children one less dian 
expected number of children. 

SetQ34M = Q34L and Q34L = Q34K 

Q34K = Q34J and Q34J = Q34I 

Q34I = Q34H and Q34H = Q34G 

Q34G = Q34F and Q34F = Q34E 

Q34E = Q34D and Q34D = Q34C 

* Corrects Q34C by moving the following responses up one position. 

Check 7 Create another check figure in case the sponsor and spouse were 
mistakenly counted in Q16 (probably Q16A5). 

Create CKSUM = Q34A-M 

Checks NUMCLD = CKSUM 

SetQ34M = Q34L and Q34L = Q34K 

Q34K = Q34J and Q34J = Q34I 
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Q34I = Q34H and Q34H = Q34G 
Q34G = Q34Fand Q34F-Q34E 
Q34E = Q34D and Q34D = Q34C 
* Also corrects Q34C by moving the following responses up one position. 
• Blank all remaining Q34C 

Phase 5 

The fifth step in the cleaning process attempted to fill in missing responses to 
question 41, 50, 72, and 90. These questions recorded which family member had the last 
birthday, made the most recent visit, hospital stay, or dental visit. The process is 
illustrated using question 41. 

If there were answers to questions 42 and 43 sex and age of family member with 
the last birthday, the answers were compared to questions 2, 3, and IS to see if they 
matched the information for the sponsor or the spouse. If not, question 16 was used to 
see if the age in reported in 43 fell into an age group with at least one dependent. When a 
match was made, the blank question was reset. 



Question 41 Family member with most recent birthday. 



Check 1 
Check 2 



Check 3 



Check 3A 



Check 4 



If Q41 A, Q41B and Q41C were aU blank. 
If Q42, Q43 A, or Q43B was not blank. 

If the age or sex of the person was available it might have been 
possible to determine which answer was correct. 

If Q43B equals Q3B and Q43B was not blank. The age of the person 
with the last birthday matches the sponsor's age and was not blank. 

If Q42 equals Q2 and Q2 was not blank or if Q3B does not equal 
Q15, the sex of the person with the last birthday matches the 
sponsor's sex and was not blank or the age of the sponsor differs 
from the age of the spouse. 

Fill in Q41A as sponsor *r 

The age and sex exactly match or the ages exactly match and were 
unique. 

If Q43B equals Q15 and Q43B was not blank. The age of the 
person with the last birthday matches the spouse's age and was not 
blank. 
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Check 4B If Q42 does not equal Q2, and Q2 and Q42 were not blank, the sex 
of the person with the last birthday matches the spouse's sex and 
neither was blank. Or if the Q3B does not equal Q15. the 
sponsor's and spouse's age differ. 

• Fill in Q41A as sponsor '2' 

Check 5 If the age in Q43B matches an age group in question 16 which 
reports at least one child, then Q43B was the dependents age. 

Check 5 A If the number of child in the age bracket equals 1 , the child number 
can be determined. 

• Compute the child number, sum children in the age group and 

older 

• Exclude Q16A6 

Check 5B If the child has a response in question 34, 36, 38, 39, or 40, the 
computed child number has responses in other survey questions. 

• Set Q4 IB equal to the computed child number 



Questions 50. 72.90 

Family member who made the last outpatient visit, hospital stay, and dental visit. 
Each of these questions was handled the same way and will be illustrated using question 
50. 

Check 1 If Q50 was blank. 

Check 2 If Q5 1 , Q52 A, or Q52B was not blank. 

* If the age or sex of the person was available it may be possible to 
determine correct answer to Q50. 

Check 3 If Q52B equals Q3B and Q52B was not blank. The age of the person 
who made last visit matches the sponsor's age and was not blank. 

Check 3 A If Q51 equals Q2 and Q2 was not blank or if the Q3B does not 
equal Q 15, the sex of the person who made last visit matches the 
sponsor's sex and was not blank or the age of the sponsor differs 
from the age of the spouse. 

* Fill in Q50 as sponsor ' 1 ' 

* The age and sex exactly match or the age exactly matches and was 
unique. 

Check 4 If Q52B equals Q15 and Q52B was not blank. The age of the 
person who made last visit matches the spouse's age and was not 
blank. 
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Check 4B If Q51 does not equal Q2, and Q2 and Q51 were not blank, the sex 
of the person with the last birthday matches the spouse's sex and 
neither was blank. Or if the Q3B does not equal Q15. the 
sponsor's and spouse's age differ. 

• Fill in Q50 as sponsor *2* 

Checks If the age in Q52B matches an age group in question 16 which 
reports at least one child, then Q52B was the dependents age. 

• Set Q50 to 3 

Phase6 

During this phase many of the algorithms developed to remove mconsistent or 
illogical responses were implemented. Questions 3 and 7 both give the survey respondent 
the opportunity to indicate that the sponsor was deceased. If either of the questions 
mdicated that the sponsor was deceased, then each of the questions were reset to report 
consistent information. The skip patterns for both questions were then enforced. This 
blanked question 3 part B, and questions 8 through 12. 

Question 17 asked for the current employment status of the sponsor and the 
spouse. Responses referring to the sponsor were removed if question 3 indicated the 
sponsor was deceased. Responses referring to the spouse were removed if question 10 
indicated that the sponsor was not married. 

Question 14 asked for the spouse's paygrade. This was removed if question 13 
indicated that the spouse never served in the military. 

Question 21 asked about CHAMPUS eligibility. This question was set to yes if 
question 29. 49. 71, or 89 indicated CHAMPUS eligibility or that CHAMPUS was used 
to pay for medical services. 

Question 24 asked why a claim was not filed, question 25 ask for the reasons a 
claim was not filed. If question 24 was answered as "does not apply", answers to 
question 25 were blanked. 

Question 28 asked if any members of the respondent's family were eligible for 
private medical insurance. Questions 29 and 30 asked for the same information m greater 
detail. Question 28 was set to yes if either of the following questions indicated that 
someone was covered by private health insurance. 

Questions 44 and 45 asked about medical conditions and preventive procedures 
associated with the family member with the last birthday. Questions 41, 42, and 2 were 
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used to determine the sex of the family meml^er with the last birthday. Then 
contradictory sex-specific answers were removed for questions 44 and 45. 

Question 54 asked how long ago the most recent outpatient visit was made. If it 
was more then six months ago, questions 55 through 71 were blanked out. 

Question 57 referred to the reasons for the most recent outpatient visit. Questions 
50, 51, and 2 were used to determine the sex of the family member who made the most 
recent outpatient visit. Any contradictory sex-specific reasons were then removed from 
question 57. 

Question 60 asked which MTF was used during the most recent outpatient visit. 
If question 58 indicated that an MTF was not used or question 59 indicated that the visit 
was overseas or aboard ship then question 60 was blanked. 

Question 76 asked how long ago the most recent inpatient stay was. If it was more 
then one year ago, questions 77 through 89 were blanked out. 

Questions 84 asked which MTF was used during the most recent inpatient stay. If 
question 82 indicated that an MTF was not used or question 83 indicated that the visit 
was overseas or aboard ship then question 84 was blanked. 

Question 93 asked how long ago the most recent dental visit was. If it was more 
then six months ago, questions 94 through 99 were blanked out. 

Question 103 reports on OB/GYN visits during the past twelve months. Question 
2, sponsor's sex, question 10, marital status, and question 16, dependents were used to 
eliminate responses to question 103 for unmarried male sponsors with zero dependents. 
Questions 3A and 7 

Force the two questions to agree that the sponsor is deceased. 
Check 1 If question 3A was non-blank or question 7 equals 1 

• Set both 3 A and 7 to one 

• Blank question 3B and questions 9 through 12 

Question 17 

Blank part A for a deceased sponsor and part B for a non-married sponsor. 
Check 1 If question 3A equals 1 

• Blank question 17 part A 
Check 2 If question 10 equals 1 
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Blank question 17 part B 



Quggtipn ^0 

Blank out unnecessary information by enforcing the skip pattern yet leaving 
responses which will be useful during the augmentation process. 

Check 1 If question 10 equals 1 

• Blank question 1 1 

• Blank questions 13 and 14 

• Leave the spouse's ZIP code for use in computing distances. 
Check 2 If question 10 equals 2 

• Blank questions 1 1 and 12 

Question 14 

Remove spouse's pay grade, if spouse did not serve in military. 
Check 1 If question 13 equals 1 

• Blank question 14 

Question 21 

Force question 21, CHAMPUS eligibility, to reflect the use of CHAMPUS to pay 
for services or other reports of eligibility. 

Check 1 If any of the following 

Question 29A1 equals 1 Standard CHAMPUS 

Question 29A2 equals 1 

Question 29B 1 equals 1 Extended CHAMPUS 
Question 29B2 equals 1 

Question 49 equals 3. 4, or 5 Used CHAMPUS 
Question 71B non-blank Used CHAMPUS 
Question 71C non-blank 
Question 89B non-blank Used CHAMPUS 
Question 89C non-blank 

• Set question 21 equal to 1 CHAMPUS ehgible 
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Question 21 

Enforce the skip pattern if no family members were eligible for CHAMPUS. 
Check 1 If question 21 equals 2 

• Blank questions 22 through 27 

Question 24 

If always filed a CHAMPUS claim enforce the skip pattern, by removing the 
answers to why they did not file a claim. 

Check 1 If Question 24 equals 1 , 2, or 6 

• Blank question 25 

Question 28 

If the use or eligibility of private medical insurance was reported in question 29 or 
30 force question 28 to reflect the eligibility. 

Check 1 If Question 29 A4 or 29B4 was non-blank 

• Set question 28 to 1 

Check 2 If Question 30B. 30C. 30D, or 30E was non-blank 

• Set question 28 to 1 
Questions 44-45 

Check the sex of the person receiving the care, if the procedure performed was 
illogical remove the response. 

Check 1 If question 42 equals 1 (male) 

• Blank question 44 part W and question 45 parts M and N 
Check 2 If question 42 equals 2 (female) 

• Blank question 44 part V and question 45 parts J and K 
Check 3 If question 41 A equals 1 (sponsor) 

Check 3A If question 2 equals 1 (sponsor was male) 

• Blank question 44 part W and question 45 parts M and N. 
Check 3B If the question 2 equals 2 (sponsor was female) 

• Blank question 44 part V and question 45 parts J and K 
Check 4 If question 41 A equals 2 (spouse) 
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Check 4A If question 2 equals 2 (male spouse) 

• Blank question 44 part W and question 45 parts M and N. 
Check 4B If the question 2 equals 1 (female spouse) 

• Blank question 44 part V and question 45 parts J and K 

Question 54 

Enforce the skip pattern if the visit was more than six months ago. 

Check 1 If question 54 equals 4 

• Blank questions 55 through 7 1 

Check sex of person who made last visit to detennine reported procedures were 

logical. 

Check 1 If question 51 equals 1 

• Blank question 57 parts C and D 
Check 2 If question 50 equals 1 (sponsor) 
Check 2A If question 2 equals 1 (male sponsor) 

• Blank question 57 parts C and D 
Check 3 If question 50 equals 2 (spouse) 
Check 3A If question 2 equals 2 (male spouse) 

• Blank question 57 parts C and D 

Question 60 

If outpatient visit was outside of the 50 American states or aboard ship or not at an 
MTF, remove the MTF reported to have been used in question 60. 

Check 1 If question 58 equals 3, 4, 5, 6 or question 59 equals 2 or 3 

• Blank question 60 

Question 76 

If most recent stay was more than a year ago enforce the skip pattern by blanking 
questions 77 through 89. 

Check 1 If question 76 equals 4 
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Blank 77 through 89 



Question 84 

If hospital stay was outside of the 50 American states or aboard ship or not at an 
MTF, remove the MTF reported to have been used in question 84. 

Check 1 If question 82 equals 2, 3, or 4 or question 83 equals 2 or 3 

• Blank question 84 

Question 93 

If the most recent dental visit was more than six months ago enforce the skip 
pattern, by blanking questions 94 through 99. 
Check 1 If question 93 equal 2 

• Blank 94 through 99 

Question 103 

If the respondent was an unmarried male sponsor with zero dependents remove 
the responses to the OB/GYN question. 

Check 1 If question 2 equals 1 and question 10 equals 1 and question 16 
equals 1 

• Blank question 103 

During the last phase of the cleaning process several questions were zero filled 
and several inconsistencies were resolved. For example, the number of visits made by 
each family member was zero filled for all blank family members, if any were filled by 
the respondent. 

Questions 36, 38, 39, and 40 asked for the actual number of outpatient visits and 
inpatient stays and the expected number of outpatient visits and inpatient stays for each 
family member. If there were responses for some family members then any blank family 
members were zero filled. Question 16 was used to compute the number of dependents in 
the family. Question 3 was used to determine if the sponsor was still alive. Question 10 
was used to determine if the sponsor was married. 

Question 44 asked about any medical conditions associated with the family 
member with the last birthday. If this question was partially answered or response 
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indicated that the family member did not have any medical problems, then any blank 
responses were zero filled. 

Question 45 asked about any preventative services used by the family member 
with the last birthday. If the this question was partially answered or the response 
indicated that the family member did not use any preventive procedures, then any blank 
responses were zero filled. 

Questions 47 and 48 asked how many outpatient visit and inpatient stays the 
family member with the last birthday made at various types of medical facilities. If the 
question was partially answered, any blank facility types were set to zero. The numbers 
in each question were then totaled and used to change responses to questions 36 and 38. 

Questions 36. 38. 39. and 40 

These questions asked for the actual and expected number of outpatient visits and 
overnight stays made by each family member. All of these questions were handled in the 
same manner and are illustrated using question 39. For question 39, zero filling implies 
answering none, which is equal to a * T. 

Check 1 Compute the number of dependents reported in question Q16A, 
parts 1 through 5. NUMCLD = sum(Q16Al - 16A5) 

Check 2 If Skip question indicates no answers Q39 equals 1, Q40 equal 1, 
Q35 = 2, andQ37 = 2 

• Otherwise go to check 3 

Check 2A If the sponsor response was blank and Q3A was blank 

• Zero fill sponsor response, Q39A = 1 

Check 2B If Spouse response was blank and QIO equals 2 or 3 

• Zero fill spouse response, Q39B = 1 
Check 2C If child response was blank 

Zero fiU children up NUMCLD, Q39child_num = 1 

Check 2D Loop over entire family, if any member does not have a zero response 

• Reset skip question to reflect answers Q39 to blank. 
Check 3 If skip question was blank or indicates answers. 
Check 3A Loop over entire family looking for answers. 
Check 3B If sponsor response was blank and Q3 A was blank 

• Zero fill sponsor response, Q39A = 1 
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Check 3C If Spouse response was blank and QIO equals 2 or 3 

• Zero fill spouse response, Q39B = 1 
Check 3D If child response was blank 

Zero fill children up NUMCLD, Q39child_num = 1 

Question 44 

Did family member with last birthday have any medical problems during the last 
12 months. 

Check 1 If Q44A equals 1 

Check 1 A Loop over parts B through X, if blank 

• Set to zero 

• Otherwise reset Q44A to blank 

Check 2 Loop over parts B through X, if any were answered 

• Loop over B to X setting blanks to 0 

Question 45 

Did family member with last birthday make any preventive health care visits 
during the last 12 months? 

Check 1 If Q44R equals 1 

Check 1 A Loop over parts A through Q, if blank 

• Set to zero 

• Otherwise reset Q45R to blank 

Check 2 Loop over parts A through Q, if any were answered 

• Loop over A to R setting blanks to 0 

Question 47 and 48 

Number of times family member with most recent birthday visited or stayed at 
each type of facility. 

Check 1 If the skip question = 1, Q47 or Q48 indicates there were no 
answers in the remainder of the question 

• Otherwise go to check 3 

Check 2 Loop over all parts of the question 
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• Zero the blank facilities 
Check 2A If A non-zero answer was found 

• Reset the skip question and total all occurrences 

• Go to check 4 

Check 3 Loop over all parts of the question. 

Check 3A If non-blank answers were found. 

• Total and zero fill the rest of the facilities 

Check 4 Determine family member specified in question 40. 

Q41 A = 1 sponsor, Q41 A = 2 spouse, Q41B =: child number, 

• Q4 1 C = number of other member 
Check 5 If total incidence reported in question > 10 

• Reduce the total to 10 

Check 6 If the number of incidence reported for this family member was 
less then the amount shown in the corresponding question and the 
corresponding question was not a non-response. 

• Increase the amount reported m the corresponding question 

• The total nimiber of visits reported in question 47 corresponds to 
the number reported in question 36 for the person with the last 
birthday. Question 48 matches 38. 
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CALCULATION OF SURVEY WEIGHTS 



The basic survey weight for an individual is the inverse of the probability of being 
selected by the sampling mechanism. In the case of the present survey, the probability of 
selection varies across strata but is the same within each stratum. If the strata are formed 
as the set of all possible combinations of family status (with or without dependents), 
beneficiary status, and region, the basic weight within each stratum is: 




where Nf^ is the number in the population from stratum and is the conesponding 
number in the sample. ^ 

If not everyone in the sample responds (as is almost always the case), the sample 
weights for the responders will not add up to the population counts. Furthermore, even if 
nonresponse bias were not an issue, it may be desirable to poststratify the sample to bring 
its composition into greater conformity with the population. Poststratification involves 
partitioning the sample into homogeneous subgroups, using a factor not used to design 
the sample. For example, the sample could be further partitioned by the Service of the 
sponsor. If it is desired to adjust the basic weight for both nonresponse and 
poststratification, care must be taken not to adjust for too many factors to avoid placing 
undue weight on spurious influences. The factors used to adjust the basic weight in the 
present survey were: 

• all combinations of family status, beneficiary status, and region, 

• service of the sponsor, 

• sex of the sponsor, 

• enlisted or officer status for retirees, and 

• age of the sponsor (using U.S. Census groupings). 



Postal nondeliverables, that is, sampled individuals who could not be reached at the address in DMDC's 
files, are excluded from the sample. 
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Because there were not enough data to adjust for all possible combinations of the 
above factors, a method called Generalized Regression (GREG) was used to adjust the 
weights. Rather than attempt to reproduce the population counts for all possible 
combinations of factors, this method allows us to reproduce the marginal totals for some 
factors. In particular, the basic weights were adjusted to reflect the number of 
respondents for each combination of family status, beneficiary status, and region, but only 
the marginal numbers for all other factors. The adjustment is accomplished through 
application of the following formula: 

w(s) = w,z,(z;w,z,rN, 

where is a diagonal matrix of basic survey weights, Z, is a matrix of indicator 
variables, N is a vector of population counts for each factor (or combination of factors), 
and w(s) is the sample-adjusted weight. The matrix of indicator variables consists of 
colunms of zeros and ones, where the ones represent the presence of an attribute (for 
example, sex = male) and the zeros represent the absence of that attribute. A separate 
colunm appears for every level of every factor. 

The GREG method has the desirable property that Z^ w(s) = N, so the method is 
guaranteed to yield weights that sum to the desired marginal totals. The GREG approach 
to weighting should also serve to compensate, in part, for the postal-nondeliverables. 
However, if this method attempts to adjust for too many factors, it is possible for some of 
the adjusted weights to be negative — an obviously undesirable result. Therefore, care 
was taken not to "over-adjust" the weights. 

The survey weight yielded by the GREG method is termed the "household 
weight" because households (as represented by the sponsor or survivor), not individual 
beneficiaries, were sampled. This is the appropriate weight to use when the unit of 
analysis is the household or sponsor, e.g., when computing mean family income or 
determining knowledge of benefits. However, there are situations where the unit of 
analysis is an individual beneficiary, such as the family member with the most recent 
birthday, outpatient visit, or hospital stay. The appropriate weight to use for analyses 
involving the family member with the most recent birthday (such as estimating 
utilization) is the "beneficiary weight," which is calculated by multiplying the household 
weight by the number of eligible family members (including the sponsor). The 
appropriate weights to use for the family members with the most recent outpatient visit 
and hospital stay are the "outpatient weight" and "inpatient weight," respectively, which 
are calculated by multiplying the household weight by the number of eligible family 
members who had a visit or stay. 
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OUTPATIENT UTILIZATION REGRESSION MODELS 

The number of visits for outpatient care during the past 12 months is recorded in the 
response to survey question 47, which asks for the number of visits by source of care. The 
responses for each source of care are measured on a scale from 0 to 10+, where 10+ means 10 
or more visits. Because the exact number of visits beyond 10 are unknown, the average 
number of visits cannot be calculated directly from the data; rather, it must be calculated fipom 
a model of outpatient utilization. The model used to estimate outpatient utilization is a 
negative-binomial counting model. This model is derived from the assumptions that the 
number of visits for each individual has a Poisson distribution with utilization rate A.^, i.e., 

and that 

logA,j = p'x,+e , 

where />(y,le) is the probability that individual i makes y. visits, x- is a set of individual 
characteristics (independent variables), and exp(e) has a gamma distribution with mean 1 
and variance a. Multiplying pCv^le) by the distribution of e and integrating out e results in 
the following model: 



where 9 = l/a. The parameters of this model are estimated by maximum likelihood. 
This model has the properties that 

£(X) = ^^'"' (G-1) 

and 

V(y,.) = tf^'"'(l+a«^'"'). 

The negative-binomial model allows for increasing variability in utilization as the average 
level increases. It reduces to the Poisson model when a = 0. 
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Tables G-1 to G-5 show the estimated coefficients from the negative-binomial 
models of outpatient utilization for each beneficiary group. A positive coefficient means 
that utilization increases as the variable with which it is associated increases. A negative 
coefficient means that utilization declines as the variable increases. Note that most of the 
variables in the regressions are dummy variableSi i.e., they take on values of 1 or 0 where 
these values indicate the presence or absence of an attribute, respectively. The expected 
utilization levels reported in Chapter 4 are derived from these tables by substituting in the 
value of the variable in question and holding all other variables at their means (shown in 
the last column of each table) in equation (G-1). A discussion of the results also appears 
in Chapter 4. 



Table G-1. Outpatient Utilization Regression for Active-Duty Sponsors 



Variable 


Coefficient 


Standard 

Error 


t-Value 


Significance 
Level 


Variable 
Mean 


Constant 


0.882 


0.096 


9.214 


0.000 




Senior Enlisted 


-0.017 


0.044 


-0.380 


0.704 


0.350 


Officers 


-0.024 


0.065 


•0.368 


0.713 


0.391 


Army CAM 


0.110 


0.096 


1.144 


0.253 


0.060 


CRI 


.0.036 


0.060 


-0.595 


0.552 


0.086 


Army Gateway to Care 


•0.083 


0.067 


-1.236 


0.216 


0.067 


TKICARE Region 


•0.296 


0.090 


-3.298 


0.001 


0.056 


Overlapping Catchment Areas 


-0.098 


0.065 


-1.522 


0.128 


0.082 


SE Region FI/PPO 


•0.069 


0.078 


-0.887 


0.375 


0.076 


New Orleans CRI-Like 


0.034 


0.487 


0.070 


0.944 


0.035 


PRIMUS/NAVCARE Sites 


-0.085 


0.074 


-1.158 


0.247 


0.070 


Noncatchment Areas 


-0.131 


0.093 


-1.418 


0.156 


0.066 


Outside U.S. 


-0.097 


0.056 


-1.718 


0.086 


0.076 


Navy CAM 


-0.085 


0.188 


-0.454 


0.650 


0.066 


Air Force CAM 


0.257 


0.249 


1.034 


0.301 


0.062 


Shipboard 


0.038 


0.069 


0.556 


0.579 


0.108 


Married, Living With Spouse 


0.105 


0.038 


2.767 


0.006 


0.670 


Married, not Living With Spouse 


-0.025 


0.060 


-0.412 


0.680 


0.065 


Age 


0.002 


0.003 


0.551 


0.582 


31.512 


Male 


-0.526 


0.052 


-10.202 


0.000 


0.876 


Black 


0.171 


0.040 


4.264 


0.000 


0.125 


OdierRace 


-0.041 


0.056 


-0.737 


0.461 


0.065 


Family Income 


0.008 


0.013 


0.620 


0.535 


3.512 


Private Insurance 


-0.539 


0.084 


-6.426 


0.000 


0.019 


Navy 


-0.212 


0.044 


-4.820 


0.000 


0.310 


Marine Corps 


0.127 


0.QS6 


2.268 


0.023 


0.080 


Air Force 


-0.213 


0.045 


-4.745 


0.000 


0.362 


Facility Operated by Another Service 


0.193 


0.057 


3.413 


0.001 


0.100 



Continued on next page 
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Table G-1 — Continued 



Standard Significance Variable 



Variable 


Coefficient 


Error 


t-Value 


Level 


Mean 


Lung Problems 


0.358 


0.084 


4.274 


0.000 


0.028 


Heart Problems 


0.591 


0.087 


6.771 


0.000 


0.024 


High Blood Pressure 


0.343 


0.089 


3.831 


0.000 


0.034 


Diabetes 


0.459 


0.263 


1.747 


0.081 


0.004 


Joint/Muscular Problems 


0.690 


0.046 


15.159 


0.000 


0.091 


Back Problems 


0.375 


0.051 


7.361 


0.000 


0.111 


Cancer (except skin) 


1.013 


0.340 


2.979 


0.003 


0.002 


Skin Cancer 


0.408 


0.185 


2.205 


0.027 


0.005 


Mental Health Problems 


0.205 


0.083 


2.476 


0.013 


0.017 


Allergies 


0.244 


0.049 


4.943 


0.000 


0.098 


Alcohol/Drug Problems 


0.029 


0.089 


0.330 


0.742 


0.031 


Cold or Flu 


0.513 


0.032 


16.080 


0.000 


0.386 


Digestive Problems 


0.415 


0.078 


5,309 


0.000 


0.043 


BladderAJrinaiy Problems 


0J30 


0.112 


4,715 


0.000 


0.030 


EyeA^ision Problems 


0.157 


0.073 


2.158 


0.031 


0.065 


Ear/Hearing Problems 


0.397 


0.091 


4.384 


0.000 


0.024 


Prostate Problems 


•0.180 


0.254 


-0.709 


0.478 


0.008 


Menstrual Problems 


0.243 


0.112 


2.172 


0.030 


0.022 


Other Problems 


0.574 


0.034 


16.843 


0.000 


0.225 


a 


0.508 


0.021 


24.183 


0.000 





Table G-2. Regression for Active Duty Family Members Using Military Facilities 



Variable Coefficient 

Constant 0.372 

Senior Enlisted -0.099 

Officers -0.110 

Army CAM 0.031 

CRI 0.212 

Army Gateway to Care 0, 1 04 

TRICARE Region -0.023 

Overlapping Catchment Areas 0. 128 

SE Region FI/PPO 0.067 

New Orleans CRI-Like -0.468 

PRIMUS/NAVCARE Sites 0.102 

Noncatchment Areas -0.454 

Outside U.S. 0.096 

Navy CAM 0.206 

Air Force CAM -0.107 

Shipboard 0.114 



Standard 




Significance 


Variable 


Error 


t-Value 


Level 


Mean 


0.095 


3.901 


0.000 




0.034 


-2.911 


0.004 


0.387 


0.058 


-1.881 


0.060 


0.403 


0.098 


0.318 


0.750 


0.071 


0.060 


3.519 


0.000 


0.075 


0.068 


1.533 


0,125 


0.067 


0.085 


-0.271 


0.786 


0.065 


0.063 


2.027 


0.043 


0.078 


0.072 


0.925 


0.355 


0.075 


0.307 


-1.524 


0.127 


0.042 


0.077 


1.321 


0.187 


0.069 


0.078 


-5.818 


0.000 


0.078 


0.058 


1.656 


0.098 


0.070 


0.190 


1.083 


0.279 


0.079 


0.196 


-0.548 


0.584 


0.074 


0.068 


1.677 


0.094 


0.073 



Continued on next page 
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Table G-2 — Continued 







Standard 




Significance 


Variable 


Variable 


Coefficient 


Error 


t-Value 


Level 


Mean 


Married, Living With Spouse 


0.412 


0.073 


5.684 


0.000 


0.883 


Married, not Living With Spouse 


0.305 


0.084 


3.655 


0.000 


0.070 


Aee 


-0.005 


0.001 


-3.795 


0.000 


18.223 


Male 


-0.152 


0.034 


-4.501 


0.000 


0.325 


Black 


-0.223 


0,040 


-5.617 


0.000 


0.121 


Other Race 


-0.255 


0.045 


-5.699 


0.000 


0.071 


Family Income 


-0.016 


0.011 


-1.401 


0.161 


3.846 


CHAMPUS Supplemental 


-0.023 


0.055 


-0.416 


0.677 


0.095 


Private Insurance 


-0.442 


0.058 


-7.600 


0.000 


0.071 


Navy 


-0.085 


0.048 


-1.755 


0.079 


0.289 


Marine Corps 


-0.171 


0.061 


-2.821 


0.005 


0.087 


Air Force 


0.092 


0.043 


2.133 


0.033 


0.382 


Facility Operated by Another Service 


-0.112 


0.056 


-2.018 


0.044 


0.099 


Lung Problems 


0.544 


0.062 


8.709 


0.000 


0.062 


Heart Problems 


0.380 


0.110 


3.458 


0.001 


0.015 


High Blood Pressure 


0.313 


0.086 


3.651 


0.000 


0.020 


Diabetes 


0.522 


0.137 


3.804 


0.000 


0.007 


Joint^uscular Problems 


0.004 


0.085 


0.045 


0.964 


0.040 


Back Problems 


0.352 


0.064 


5.474 


0.000 


0.056 


Cancer (except skin) 


1.053 


0.192 


5.491 


0.000 


0.004 


Skin Cancer 


0.700 


0.497 


1.408 


0.159 


0.003 


Mental Health Problems 


0.289 


0.077 


3.771 


0.000 


0.032 


Allergies 


0.305 


0.051 


5.980 


0.000 


0.111 


Alcohol/Drug Problems 


-0.039 


0.076 


-0.521 


0.603 


0.042 


Cold or Flu 


0.425 


0.030 


14.101 


0.000 


0.464 


Digestive Problems 


0.286 


0.070 


4.069 


0.000 


0.044 


BladderAJrinary Problems 


0.445 


0.061 


7.273 


0.000 


0.060 


EyeA^ision Problems 


0.241 


0.056 


4.290 


0.000 


0.063 


Ear/Hearing Problems 


0.447 


0.095 


4,718 


0.000 


0.022 


Prostate Problems 


-0.022 


0.843 


-0.026 


0.979 


0.001 


Menstrual Problems 


0.157 


0.066 


2.364 


0.018 


0.066 


Other Problems 


0.539 


0.032 


16.597 


0.000 


0.264 


a 


0.941 


0.024 


39.201 


0.000 
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Table G*3. Regression for Active-Duty Family RAembers Using Civilian Facilities 



Standard Significance Variable 



Variable 


Coefficient 


Error 


t-Value 


Level 


Mean 


Constant 


0.007 


0.245 


0.030 


0,976 




Senior Enlisted 


-0.323 


0.086 


-3.744 


0.000 


0.387 


Officers 


0.013 


0.131 


0.099 


0.921 


0.403 


Army CAM 


-0.276 


0.212 


-1.302 


0.193 


0.071 


CRI 


-0.019 


0.134 


-0.141 


0.888 


0.075 


Army Gateway to Care 


-0.391 


0.138 


-2.833 


0.005 


0.067 


TRICARE Region 


-0.110 


0.171 


-0.645 


0.519 


0.065 


Overlapping Catchment Areas 


-0.297 


0.138 


-2.155 


0.031 


0.078 


SE Region FI/PPO 


0.038 


0.153 


0.251 


0.802 


0.075 


New Orleans CRI-Like 


0.720 


1.161 


0.620 


0.535 


0.042 


PRIMUS/NAVCARE Sites 


-0.232 


0.154 


-1.507 


0.132 


0.069 


Noncatchment Areas 


0.965 


0.209 


4.612 


0.000 


0.078 


Outside U.S. 


-0.727 


0.129 


-5.634 


0.000 


0.070 


Navy CAM 


0.048 


0.356 


0.134 


0.893 


0.079 


Air Force CAM 


0.389 


0.372 


1.046 


0.295 


0.074 


Shipboard 


0.409 


0.164 


2.489 


0.013 


0,073 


Married, Living With Spouse 


-0.600 


0.195 


-3.076 


0.002 


0.883 


Married, not Living With Spouse 


0.087 


0.213 


0.408 


0.683 


0.070 


Age 


-0.002 


0.003 


-0.511 


0.610 


18.223 


Male 


-0.099 


0.087 


-1.144 


0.252 


0.325 


Black 


-0.212 


0.095 


-2.229 


0.026 


0.121 


Other Race 


0.078 


0.113 


0.694 


0.488 


0.071 


Family Income 


0.019 


0.024 


0.783 


0.433 


3.846 


CHAMPUS Supplemental 


0.074 


0.136 


0.540 


0.589 


0.095 


Private Insurance 


0.539 


0.149 


3.615 


0.000 


0.071 


Navy 


0.310 


0.113 


2.733 


0.006 


0.289 


Marine Corps 


0.609 


0.133 


4.587 


0.000 


0.087 


Air Force 


-0.470 


0.088 


-5.325 


0.000 


0.382 


Facility Operated by Another Service 


0.269 


0.115 


2.339 


0.019 


0.099 


Lung Problems 


0.865 


0.145 


5.975 


0.000 


0.062 


Heart Problems 


0.604 


0.315 


1.919 


0.055 


0.015 


High Blood Pressure 


0.373 


0.190 


1.965 


0.049 


0.020 


Diabetes 


0.811 


0.335 


2.421 


0.015 


0.007 


Joint/Muscular Problems 


0.502 


0.212 


2.371 


0.018 


0.040 


Back Problems 


0.272 


0.166 


1.640 


0.101 


0.056 


Cancer (except skin) 


1.493 


0.525 


2.843 


0.004 


0.004 


Skin Cancer 


0.130 


0.977 


0.133 


0.894 


0.003 


Mental Health Problems 


2.027 


0.209 


9.685 


0.000 


0.032 


Allergies 


0.713 


0.120 


5.932 


0.000 


0.111 


Alcohol/Drug Problems 


0.631 


0.183 


3.401 


0.001 


0.042 


Cold or Flu 


0.177 


0.069 


2M9 


0.011 


0.464 


Digestive Problems 


0.733 


0.159 


4.606 


0.000 


0.044 


BladderAJrinary Problems 


0.242 


0.138 


1.756 


0.079 


0.060 
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Table G-3 — Continued 







oianoaTu 






V oTIaUIC 


Variable 


Coefficient 


Error 


t-Value 


Level 


Mean 


EyeA'ision Problems 


0.319 


0.142 


2.244 


0.025 


0.063 


Ear/Hearing Problems 


0.407 


0.261 


1.561 


0.U9 


0.022 


Prostate Problems 


1.169 


2.386 


0.490 


0.624 


0.001 


Menstrual Problems 


0.084 


0.150 


0.562 


0.574 


0.066 


Other Problems 


0.757 


0.077 


9.813 


0.000 


0.264 


a 


4.943 


0.170 


29.006 


0.000 





Table G-4. Regression for Retiree/Survivor Family Members Using Military Facilities 



Variable 


Coefficient 


Standard 
&ror 


t-Value 


Significance 
Level 


Variable 
Mean 


Constant 


0.405 


0.166 


2.437 


0.015 




Retirees Over 65 


0.182 


0.093 


1.963 


0.050 


0.331 


Reserve Retirees Under 65 


-0.935 


0.133 


•7.008 


0.000 


0.065 


Reserve Retirees Over 65 


-0.324 


0.121 


-2.678 


0.007 


0.134 


Survivors Under 65 


0.145 


0.179 


0.810 


0.418 


0.006 


Survivors Over 65 


-0.015 


0.185 


-0.081 


0.935 


0.011 


Army CAM 


0,348 


0.270 


1.285 


0.199 


0.077 


CRI 


0.041 


0.105 


0.388 


0.698 


0.076 


Army Gateway to Care 


0.422 


0.156 


2.707 


0.007 


0.071 


TRICARE Region 


0.006 


0.178 


0.032 


0.975 


0.074 


Overlapping Catchment Areas 


0.392 


0.108 


3.627 


0.000 


0.086 


SE Region FI/PPO 


-0.400 


0.100 


-4.013 


0.000 


0.083 


New Orleans CRI-Like 


-0.617 


0.379 


-1,629 


0.103 


0,063 


PRIMUS/NAVCARE Sites 


0.187 


0.128 


1.459 


0.144 


0.073 


Noncatchment Areas 


-0.945 


0.096 


-9.834 


0.000 


0.113 


Outside U.S. 


-0.027 


0.247 


-0.110 


0.913 


0.057 


Navy CAM 


0.433 


0.351 


1.234 


0.217 


0.070 


Air Force CAM 


•0.016 


0.203 


-0.077 


0.939 


0.074 


Married, Living With Spouse 


0.088 


0.101 


0.864 


0.387 


0.847 


Married, not Living With Spouse 


1.166 


0.206 


5.663 


0.000 


0,017 


Age 


-0.003 


0.002 


-1,779 


0.075 


58.778 


Male 


-0.214 


0.058 


-3.708 


0.000 


0.5S6 


Black 


0.096 


0.111 


0.861 


0.389 


0.060 


Other Race 


-0.127 


0.158 


-0.804 


0.422 


0.027 


Family Income 


-0.046 


0.010 


-4.449 


0.000 


4.376 


CHAMPUS Supplemental 


0.060 


0.086 


0.699 


0.484 


0.104 


Medicare Part B 


-0.069 


0.084 


-0.823 


0.410 


0.341 


Private Insurance 


-0.360 


0.054 


-6.686 


0.000 


0.411 
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Table G-4 — Continued 







A n /I aivl 

ouinudru 






V dTlaUlC 




Coefficient 


Error 


t-Value 


Level 


Mean 


Navy 


-0.157 


0.073 


-2.160 


0.031 


0.259 


Marine Corps 


-0.336 


0.116 


-2.902 


0.004 


0.043 


Air Force 


0.105 


0.066 


1.577 


0.115 


0.337 


Facility Operated by Another Service 


-0.098 


0.072 


-1.361 


0.174 


0.236 


Lung Problems 


0.487 


0.095 


5.145 


0.000 


0.098 


Heart Problems 


0.360 


0.095 


3.804 


0.000 


0.102 


High Blood Pressure 


0.401 


0.065 


6.181 


0.000 


0.269 


Diabetes 


0.249 


0.104 


2.409 


0.016 


0.084 


Joint/Muscular Problems 


0.378 


0.062 


6.098 


0.000 


0.265 


Back Problems 


0.207 


0.071 


2.911 


0.004 


0,170 


Cancer (except skin) 


0.667 


0.147 


4.523 


0.000 


0.040 


Skin Cancer 


0.093 


0.118 


0.792 


0.428 


0.073 


Mental Health Problems 


0.175 


0.115 


1.522 


0.128 


0.047 


Allergies 


0.042 


0.077 


0.553 


0.580 


0.117 


Alcohol/Drug Problems 


-0.254 


0.412 


-0.616 


0.538 


0.006 


Cold or Flu 


0.231 


0.062 


3.729 


0.000 


0.299 


Digestive Problems 


0.283 


0.089 


3.190 


0.001 


0.102 


BladderAJrinary Problems 


0.420 


0.087 


4.803 


0.000 


0.123 


EyeA^ision Problems 


0.130 


0.075 


1.742 


0.081 


0.202 


Ear/Hearing Problems 


•0.077 


0.089 


-0.865 


0.387 


0.112 


Prostate Problems 


0.581 


0.124 


4.676 


0.000 


0.086 


Menstrual Problems 


0.123 


0.148 


0.828 


0.408 


0.033 


Other Problems 


0.278 


0.061 


4.540 


0.000 


0.272 


a 


3.873 


0.106 


36.619 


0.000 





Table G-5. Regression for Retiree/Survivor Family Members Using Civilian Facllltles 



Variable 


Coeificient 


Standard 
Error 


t-Value 


Significance 
Level 


Variable 
Mean 


Constant 


-0.521 


0.095 


-5.483 


0.000 




Retirees Over 65 


0.204 


0.051 


3.970 


0.000 


0.331 


Reserve Retirees Under 65 


0.538 


0.106 


5,078 


0.000 


0.065 


Reserve Retirees Over 65 


0,346 


0.082 


4.247 


0.000 


0.134 


Survivors Under 65 


0.389 


0.154 


2.528 


0.011 


0.006 


Survivors Over 65 


0.391 


0.122 


3.223 


0.001 


0.011 


Army CAM 


•0,288 


0.108 


•2.662 


0.008 


0.077 


CRI 


0.165 


0.061 


2.694 


0.007 


0.076 


Army Gateway to Care 


-0.265 


0.076 


-3.509 


0.000 


0.071 


TRICARE Region 


0.075 


0.109 


0.692 


0.489 


0.074 


Overlapping Catchment Areas 


-0.150 


0.058 


-2.589 


0.010 


0.086 


SE Region FI/PPO 


0.353 


0.062 


5.662 


0.000 


0.083 
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Table G-5 — Continued 



Variable 


Coefficient 


New Orleans CRI-Like 


0.507 


PRIMUS/NAVCARE Sites 


-0.125 


Noncatchment Areas 


0.406 


Outside U.S. 


-0.152 


Navy CAM 


-0.031 


Air Force CAM 


0.181 


Married, Living With Spouse 


0.291 


Married, not Living With Spouse 


-0.006 


Age 


-0.001 


Male 


-0.322 


Black 


-0.158 


Other Race 


-0.327 


Family Income 


0.058 


CHAMPUS Supplemental 


0.123 


Medicare Part B 


0.322 


Private Insurance 


0.335 


Navy 


0.194 


Marine Corps 


0,197 


Air Force 


0.056 


Facility Operated by Another Service 


0.031 


Lung Problems 


0.544 


Heart Problems 


0.380 


High Blood Pressure 


0.338 


Diabetes 


0.266 


Joint^uscular Problems 


0.253 


Back Problems 


0.211 


Cancer (except skin) 


0.715 


Skin Cancer 


0.432 


Mental Health Problems 


0.759 


Allergies 


0.314 


Alcohol/Drug Problems 


-0.103 


Cold or Flu 


0.217 


Digestive Problems 


0.103 


BladderAJrinary Problems 


0.293 


EyeA^ision Problems 


0.211 


Ear/Hearing Problems 


-0.028 


Prostate Problems 


0.216 


Menstrual Problems 


0.348 


Other Problems 


0.377 


a 


1.440 



Standard Significance Variable 



Error 


t-Value 


Level 


Mean 


0.266 


1.905 


0.057 


0.063 


0.073 


-1.715 


0.086 


0.073 


0.057 


7.151 


0.000 


0.113 


0.113 


-1.349 


0.177 


0.057 


0.166 


-0.186 


0.852 


0.070 


0.118 


1.535 


0.125 


0.074 


0.059 


4.957 


0.000 


0.847 


0.119 


-0.049 


0.961 


0.017 


0.001 


-0.622 


0.534 


58.778 


0.034 


-9.366 


0.000 


0.556 


0.059 


-2.682 


0.007 


0.060 


0.089 


-3.697 


0.000 


0.027 


0.007 


7.932 


0.000 


4.376 


0.051 


2.411 


0.016 


0.104 


0.044 


7.343 


0.000 


0.341 


0.035 


9.688 


0.000 


0.411 


0.044 


4.405 


0.000 


0.259 


0.068 


2.901 


0.004 


0.043 


0.039 


1.431 


0.152 


0.337 


0.041 


0.768 


0.442 


0.236 


0.055 


9.846 


0.000 


0.098 


0.055 


6.885 


0.000 


0.102 


0.040 


8.424 


0.000 


0.269 


0.061 


4.371 


0.000 


0.084 


0.039 


6.561 


0.000 


0.265 


0.044 


4.834 


0.000 


0.170 


0.098 


7.312 


0.000 


0.040 


0.072 


6.000 


0.000 


0.073 


0.073 


10.412 


0.000 


0.047 


0.050 


6.282 


0.000 


0.117 


0.140 


-0.735 


0.462 


0.006 


0.035 


6,221 


0.000 


0.299 


0.QS2 


1.983 


0.047 


0,102 


0.055 


5.350 


0.000 


0.123 


0.044 


4.771 


0.000 


0.202 


0.054 


-0.523 


0.601 


0.112 


0.075 


2.885 


0.004 


0.086 


0.087 


3.980 


0.000 


0.033 


0.035 


10.775 


0.000 


0.272 


0.033 


43.687 


0.000 
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APPENDIX H 



INPATIENT UTILIZATION REGRESSION MODELS 

H.1 MODEL FOR HOSPITALIZATION RATES 

The number of nights spent in the hospital during the past 12 months is recorded 
in the response to survey question 48, which asks for the total number of nights by source 
of care. The responses for each source of care are measured on a scale from 0 to 10+, 
where IQf means 10 or more nights. The objective of this analysis is to relate 
characteristics of the respondent sample to the probability of being admitted to the 
hospital during a 12-month period. Therefore, the answers to question 48 were collapsed 
into a binary variable. In other words, if the respondent marked zero nights in the 
hospital, he was counted as not having a hospitalization. If he chose one or more nights, 
he was counted as having at least one overnight stay. 

The model used to relate respondent characteristics to the hospitalization rate is a 
binaiy logit model. This model assumes that the probability of an inpatient episode can 
be expressed as: 

A=f^. (H-1) 

where x, is a vector of independent variables for individual / and p is a vector of unknown 
parameters. The parameters of this model are estimated by maximum likelihood. 

Tables H-1 to H-5 show the estimated coefficients from the logit models of 
outpatient utilization for each beneficiary group. A positive coefficient means that the 
probability of an inpatient episode increases as the variable with which it is associated 
increases. A negative coefficient means that the probability of an inpatient episode 
declines as the variable increases. Note that most of the variables in the regressions are 
dummy variables, i.e., they take on values of 1 or 0 where these values indicate the 
presence or absence of an attribute, respectively. The expected hospitalization rates 
reported in Chapter 5 are derived from these tables by substituting in the value of the 
variable in question and holding all other variables at their means (shown in the last 
column of each table) in equation (H-1). A discussion of the results also appears in Cbaptor 5. 

H-1 



Table H-1. Hospitalization Rate Regression for Active-Duty Sponsors 



Standard Significance Variable 



Variable 


Coefficient 


Error 


t-Value 


Level 


Mean 


Constant 


-2.004 


0.349 


-5.749 


0.000 




Senior Enlisted 


-0.171 


0.169 


-1.009 


0.313 


0.416 


Officers 


-0,647 


0.249 


-2.600 


0.009 


0.159 


Army CAM 


0.186 


0.361 


0.515 


0.607 


0.025 


CRI 


-0.127 


0.231 


-0.550 


0.582 


0.123 


Army Gateway to Care 


-0.553 


0.270 


-2.052 


0.040 


0.092 


Tidewater Region 


-0.907 


0.396 


-2.288 


0.022 


0.039 


Overlapping Catchment Areas 


-0.371 


0.247 


-1.501 


0.133 


0.100 


SE Region FI/PPO 


-0.091 


0.279 


•0.328 


0.743 


0.058 


New Orleans CRI-Like 


•0.458 


2.568 


-0.178 


0.858 


0.001 


PRIMUS/NAVCARE 


-0.338 


0.280 


-1.209 


0.227 


0.068 


Noncatchment Areas 


-0.878 


0.472 


-1.858 


0.063 


0.031 


Outside U.S. 


-0.697 


0.216 


-3.223 


0.001 


0.187 


Navy CAM 


-0.373 


0.783 


-0.477 


0.634 


0.006 


Air Force CAM 


0.519 


0.688 


0.754 


0.451 


0.005 


Shipboard 


0.096 


0.324 


0.297 


0.767 


0.133 


Married, Living With Spouse 


0.091 


0.149 


0.613 


0.540 


0.577 


Married, not Living With Spouse 


-0.083 


0.242 


-0.345 


0.730 


0.084 


Age of Sponsor 


0.014 


0.011 


1,290 


0.197 


28.888 


Male 


-1.316 


0.158 


-8.352 


0.000 


0.875 


Private Insurance 


1.220 


0.250 


4.888 


0.000 


0.034 


Navy 


0.091 


0.192 


0.475 


0.635 


0.281 


Marine Corps 


•0.348 


0.259 


-1.346 


0.178 


0.095 


Air Force 


0.494 


0.270 


1.829 


0.067 


0.290 


Facility Operated by Another Service 


-0.889 


0.243 


-3.658 


0.000 


0.468 


Lung Problems 


0.326 


0.296 


1.103 


0.270 


0.029 


Heart Problems 


1.026 


0.298 


3.450 


0.001 


0.023 


High Blood Pressure 


0.284 


0.308 


0.923 


0.356 


0.026 


Diabetes 


0.602 


0.710 


0.848 


0.397 


0.004 


Joint/Muscular Problems 


0.055 


0.202 


0.272 


0.786 


0.094 


Back Problems 


-0.103 


0.207 


-0.497 


0.619 


0.103 


Cancer (excq>t slcin) 


1.480 


1.022 


1.447 


0.148 


0.003 


Skin Cancer 


-11.328 


161.100 


-0.070 


0.944 


0.004 


Mental Health Problems 


0.619 


0.300 


2.062 


0.039 


0.020 


Allergies 


-0.490 


0.211 


-2.326 


0.020 


0.107 


Alcohol/E)rug Problems 


-0.155 


0.363 


-0.426 


0.670 


0.029 


Cold or Flu 


0.339 


0.129 


2.628 


0.009 


0.378 


Digestive Problems 


0.211 


0.293 


0.720 


0.472 


0.038 


Bladder/Urinary Problems 


1.162 


0.280 


4.156 


0.000 


0.022 


EyeA^ision Problems 


-0.558 


0.302 


-1.850 


0.064 


0.053 


Ear/Hearing Problems 


-0.288 


0.380 


-0.758 


0.448 


0.028 


Prostate Problems 


-0.031 


0.863 


-0.036 


0.972 


0.005 


Menstrual Problems 


-0.645 


0.344 


-1.875 


0.061 


0.031 


Other Problems 


1,370 


0.124 


11.099 


0.000 


0.226 



H-2 



Table H-2. Hospitalization Rate Regression for Active Duty Family lUembers Using 

Military Facilities 



Standard SigniAcance Variable 



Variable 


Coefficient 


Error 


t-Value 


Level 


Mean 


Constant 


-2.704 


0.318 


-8.518 


0.000 




Senior Enlisted 


-0.695 


0.097 


-7.197 


0.000 


0.575 


Officers 


-0.492 


0.168 


-2.934 


0.003 


0.188 


Army CAM 


0.840 


0.266 


3.156 


0.002 


0.025 


CRI 


0.470 


0.187 


2520 


0.012 


0.129 


Army Gateway to Care 


0.644 


0.201 


3.204 


0.001 


0.101 


Tidewater Region 


-0.289 


0.319 


-0.905 


0.366 


0.044 


Overlapping Catchment Areas 


0.677 


0.188 


3.597 


0.000 


0.110 


SE Region FI/PPO 


0.499 


0.212 


2.352 


0.019 


0.061 


New Orleans CRl-Like 


-0.510 


1.879 


-0.271 


0.786 


0,001 


PRIMUS/NAVCARE 


0.391 


0.223 


1.753 


0.080 


0.063 


Noncatchment Areas 


-0.641 


0.392 


-1.635 


0.102 


0.032 


Outside U.S. 


0.612 


0.167 


3.677 


0.000 


0.178 


Navy CAM 


0.446 


0.548 


0.815 


0.415 


0.007 


Air Force CAM 


0.126 


0.622 


0.202 


0.840 


0.006 


Sliipboard 


0.9S1 


0.209 


4.553 


0.000 


0.116 


Married, Living With Spouse 


0.757 


0.258 


2.938 


0.003 


0.855 


Married, not Living With Spouse 


0.429 


0.288 


1.489 


0.136 


0.104 


Age of Family Member 


-0.017 


0.004 


-4.486 


0.000 


16.436 


Male 


-0.235 


0.097 


•2.428 


0.015 


0.343 


Black 


-0.386 


0.132 


-2.939 


0.003 


0.164 


Other Race 


0.010 


0.133 


0.073 


0.942 


0.103 


Family Income 


-0.044 


0.035 


-1.242 


0.214 


3.193 


CHAMPUS Supplemental Insurance 


-0.131 


0.162 


-0.811 


0.418 


0.073 


Private Insurance 


-0.431 


0.222 


-1.941 


0.052 


0.059 


Navy 


-0.192 


0.146 


-1.317 


0.188 


0.281 


Marine Corps 


-0.231 


0.182 


-1.268 


0.205 


0.085 


Air Force 


0.162 


0.121 


1.340 


0.180 


0.306 


Facility Operated by Another Service 


-0.114 


0.154 


-0.739 


0.460 


0.092 


Lung Problems 


1.213 


0.134 


9.068 


0.000 


0.064 


Heart Problems 


0.687 


0.283 


2.426 


0.015 


0.015 


High Blood Pressure 


1.316 


0.214 


6.150 


0.000 


0.025 


Diabetes 


1.095 


0.357 


3.071 


0.002 


0.007 


JointMuscular Problems 


0.638 


0.214 


2.976 


0.003 


0.033 


Back Problems 


-0.809 


0.238 


-3.401 


0.001 


0.053 


Cancer (except skin) 


1.424 


0.483 


2.949 


0.003 


0.003 


Skin Cancer 


-10.451 


216.000 


•0.048 


0.961 


0.001 


Mental Health Problems 


-0.293 


0.270 


-1.088 


0.276 


0.028 


Allergies 


-0.174 


0.147 


-1.179 


0.238 


0.100 


Alcohol/Ehiig Problems 


-0.250 


0.253 


-0,987 


0.324 


0.039 


Cold or Flu 


-0.510 


0.090 


-5.661 


0.000 


0.449 


Digestive Problems 


-0.134 


0.222 


-0,603 


0.546 


0.042 



Continued on next page 
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Table H-Z— Continued 







Standard 




Signiiicance 


Variable 


Variable 


Coefficient 


Error 


t-Value 


Level 


Mean 


Bladder/Urinary Problems 


0.366 


0.170 


2.147 


0.032 


0.056 


EyeA^ision Problems 


-0.083 


0.188 


-0.444 


0.657 . 


0.060 


Ear/Hearing Problems 


0.128 


0.289 


0.441 


0.659 


0.020 


f*rostate Problems 


-0.338 


2.406 


-0.140 


0.888 


0.000 


Menstrual Problems 


0.401 


0.168 


2.380 


0.017 


0.056 


Other Problems 


0.817 


0.086 


9.464 


0.000 


0.247 



Table H-3. Hospitalization Rate Regression for Active-Duty Family Members Using 

Civilian Facilities 



Variable 


Coefficient 


Standard 
Error 


t-Value 


Significance 
Level 


Vanable 
Mean 


Constant 


-1.294 


0.313 


-4.139 


0.000 




Senior Enlisted 


-0.692 


0.118 


-5.866 


0.000 


0.575 


Officers 


-0.621 


0.220 


-2.826 


0.005 


0,188 


Army CAM 


-0.577 


0.424 


-1.361 


0.174 


0.025 


CRI 


-0.180 


0.234 


-0.769 


0.442 


0.129 


Army Gateway to Care 


-0.446 


0.253 


-1.761 


0.078 


0.101 


Tidewater Region 


-0.089 


0.307 


-0.291 


0.771 


0.044 


Overlapping Catchment Areas 


0.095 


0.234 


0.405 


0.686 


0.110 


SE Region FI/PPO 


0.308 


0.253 


1.218 


0.223 


0.061 


New Orleans CRI-Like 


0.637 


1.018 


0.625 


0.532 


0.001 


PRIMUS/NAVCARE 


-0.258 


0.285 


-0.904 


0.366 


0.063 


Noncatchment Areas 


0.792 


0.278 


2.853 


0.004 


0.032 


Outside U.S. 


-0.561 


0.228 


-2.460 


0.014 


0.178 


Navy CAM 


0.570 


0.532 


1.071 


0.284 


0.007 


Air Force CAM 


0.525 


0.696 


0.754 


0.451 


0.006 


Shipboard 


0.394 


0.241 


1.639 


0.101 


0.116 


Married, Living With Spouse 


-0.494 


0.213 


-2.317 


0.020 


0.855 


Married, not Living With Spouse 


-0.338 


0.247 


-1.368 


0.171 


0.104 


Age of Family Member 


-0.011 


0.005 


-2.365 


0.018 


16.436 


Male 


-0.243 


0.120 


-2.028 


0.043 


0.343 


Black 


-0.061 


0.145 


-0.419 


0.675 


0.164 


Other Race 


-0.033 


0.166 


-0.199 


0.842 


0,103 


Family Income 


-0.099 


0.047 


-2.094 


0,036 


3.193 


CHAMPUS Supplemental Insurance 


0.662 


0.157 


4.204 


0.000 


0.073 


Private Insurance 


-0.339 


0.248 


-1.368 


0.171 


0.059 


Navy 


-0.017 


0.161 


-0.107 


0.915 


0.281 


Marine Corps 


-0.228 


0.201 


-1.135 


0.256 


0,085 


Air Force 


-0.857 


0.169 


-5.087 


0.000 


0.306 


Facility Operated by Another Service 


•0.100 


0.221 


-0.449 


0.653 


0.092 
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Table H-3 — Continued 



Variable 


Coefficient 


i_>uuiucu %j 

Error 


t-Value 


Sionificatice 

Level 


Variable 

Mean 


Lung Problems 


0.800 


0.167 


4.783 


0.000 


0.064 


Heart Problems 


0.960 


0.282 


3.402 


0.001 


0.015 


High Blood Pressure 


-0.324 


0.299 


-1.084 


0.278 


0.025 


Diabetes 


1.166 


0.391 


2.983 


0.003 


0.007 


Joint/Muscular Problems 


0.118 


0.275 


0.428 


0.668 


0.033 


Back Problems 


0.259 


0.217 


1.198 


0.231 


0.053 


Cancer (except skin) 


1.448 


0.574 


2.521 


0.012 


0.003 


Skin Cancer 


-10.314 


210.300 


-0.049 


0.961 


0.001 


Mental Health Problems 


1.106 


0.215 


5.144 


0.000 


0.028 


Allergies 


-0.015 


0.177 


-0.084 


0.933 


0.100 


Alcohol/Drug Ptoblems 


0.368 


0.232 


1.590 


0.112 


0.039 


Cold or Ru 


-0.464 


0.111 


^.192 


0.000 


0.449 


Digestive Problems 


0.460 


0.216 


2.127 


0.033 


0.042 


BladderAJrinary Problems 


0.348 


0.199 


1.747 


0.081 


0.056 


EyeA^ision Problems 


-0.748 


0.270 


-2.767 


0.006 


0.060 


Ear/Hearing Problems 


0.518 


0.298 


1.737 


0.082 


0.020 


Prostate Problems 


1.044 


1.778 


0.587 


0.557 


0.000 


Menstrual Problems 


0.243 


0.204 


1.188 


0.235 


0.056 


Other Problems 


0.590 


0.106 


5.546 


0.000 


0.247 



Table H-4. Hospitalization Rate Regression for Retiree/Survivor Family Members Using 

Military Facilities 







Standard 




Significance 


Variable 


Variable 


Coefficient 


Error 


t-Value 


Level 


Mean 


Constant 


-3.588 


0.341 


-10.522 


0.000 




Retirees 65 and Over 


0.267 


0.179 


1.496 


0.135 


0.173 


Reserve Retirees Under 65 


-1.238 


0.666 


-1.860 


0.063 


0.026 


Reserve Retirees 65 and Over 


-0.748 


0.399 


-1.876 


0.061 


0.050 


Survivors Under 65 


-0.503 


0.521 


-0.967 


0.334 


0.016 


Survivors 65 and Over 


0.069 


0.378 


0.183 


0.855 


0.028 


Army CAM 


0.353 


0.380 


0.927 


0,354 


0.015 


CRI 


-0.246 


0.222 


-1.104 


0.269 


0.126 


Aimy Gateway to Care 


0.808 


0.229 


3.530 


0.000 


0.054 


Tidewater Region 


-0.118 


0.366 


-0.321 


0.748 


0.027 


Overlapping Catchment Areas 


0.499 


0.191 


2.618 


0.009 


0.141 


SE Region FI/PPO 


-0.450 


0.220 


-2.046 


0.041 


0.134 


New Orleans CRI-Like 


-0.543 


1.170 


-0.464 


0.643 


0.003 


PRIMUS/NAVCARE 


-0.248 


0.265 


-0.939 


0.348 


0.069 


Noncatchment Areas 


-1.109 


0.227 


-4.881 


0.000 


0.250 


Outside U.S. 


-0.166 


0.454 


-0.366 


0.714 


0.015 


Navy CAM 


0.073 


0.636 


0.114 


0.909 


0.007 
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Table H-4 — Continued 







Standard 




Significance 


Variable 


Variable 


Coefficient 


Error 


I- V aiue 


Level 


iViCall 




-0.694 


0.555 


-1.250 


0.211 


0.019 


\^9rrif*H T ivtno With ^nmicp 


-0.446 


0.181 


-2.469 


0.014 


0.863 


ivi oi I icu , noi ijiving w lui opuusc 




0 2Q2 


2.848 


0.004 


0.023 


Age 01 Fainiiy McniDcr 




0.004 


2.288 


0.022 


50.05 1 


IVlOlC 


0 576 


0.131 


4.397 


0,000 


0.524 


Rinrk 


0 083 


0.194 


0.429 


0.668 


0.077 






0.307 


0.294 


0.769 


0.035 




-0.072 


0.026 


-2.716 


0.007 


4.417 


V'Xi/vtviruo duppicmeniai insuraiiLC 




0.161 


1.019 


0.308 


0.124 


MooiCare ran o 






-1 425 


0 154 




rnvaic insurance 


-0 81 1 


0 138 


-5.871 


0.000 


0.375 


Navy 




0 1*56 


0.094 


0.925 


0.248 


^^annc Corps 




0 232 


0.280 


0.780 


0.070 


AVir force 


no2/i 


0 144 


0.184 


0.854 


0.337 


T^At^ilitv OivrntMl hv Annthrr Service 


-0.214 


0.143 


-1.496 


0.135 


0.200 


Lriing fTODicms 




0 143 


6414 


0.000 


0.093 


xicoii rTODicms 




0 142 


6 603 


0.000 


0.092 




0 049 


0 132 


0.368 


0.713 


0.216 




0.435 


0.171 


2.541 


0.011 


0.068 


juini/iyiuacuiai rTUuiciua 




0 140 


-1 301 


0 193 


0 232 




.n 11Q 




-0 778 


0437 


0 165 


V^ttllWvl ^CAkCpi auLlll/ 


1 S78 


0 200 


7 876 


0 000 


0 027 


^ In n 1^ Q n 


n 177 






0 489 


0 0^0 

\JAJmJ\J 


ivicnuu ncaiui rruDiciiid 


.0 R89 


n 9RS 




0 002 


0 046 
u.vtu 


Aucrgics 








ooin 

V.VlU 


0 191 


/\iLunui/iyrug m/Dicins 




n din 


1 943 


0 914 


0 OOQ 


Loio or riu 


-U.UjU 


f\ 1 Oyl 

U. 124 


n 100 


u.oyu 


U.J44 


Digestive Problems 


0.778 


0.151 


5.151 


0.000 


0.098 


Bladd^AJrinary Problems 


0.673 


0.158 


4.268 


0.000 


0.099 


EyeA^ision Problems 


0.084 


0.145 


0.577 


0.564 


0.166 


Ear/Hearing Problems 


-0.655 


0.209 


-3.134 


0.002 


0.091 


Prostate Problems 


-0.045 


0.221 


-0.205 


0.838 


0.046 


Menstrual Problems 


0.538 


0,262 


2.056 


0.040 


0.051 


Other Problems 


0.498 


0.120 


4.164 


0.000 


0.256 



H-6 



Table H-5. Hospitalization Rate Regression for Retiree/Survivor Family lUembers Using 

Civilian Facilities 



Standard Significance Variable 



Variable 


Coefficient 


Error 


t-Value 


Level 


Mean 


Constant 


-3.523 


0.249 


-14.131 


0.000 




Retirees 65 and Over 


0.256 


0.120 


2.137 


0.033 


0.173 


Reserve Retirees Under 65 


0.639 


0.199 


3.222 


0.001 


0,026 


Reserve Retirees 65 and Over 


0.543 


0.165 


3.296 


0.001 


0.050 


Survivors Under 65 


0.819 


0.278 


2.943 


0.003 


0.016 


Survivors 65 and Over 


0.024 


0.279 


0.084 


0.933 


0.028 


Army CAM 


-0.330 


0.371 


-0.887 


0.375 


0.015 


CRI 


0.152 


0.146 


1.048 


0.295 


0.126 


Army Gateway to Care 


-0.381 


0.216 


-1.764 


0.078 


0.054 


Tidewater Region 


0.203 


0.237 


0.855 


0.393 


0.027 


Overlapping Catchment Areas 


-0.288 


0.148 


-1.941 


0.052 


0.141 


SE Region FFPPO 


0.243 


0.137 


1.776 


0.076 


0.134 


New Orleans CRI-Like 


0.590 


0.544 


1.084 


0.278 


0.003 


PRIMUS/NAVCARE 


-0.211 


0.185 


-1.139 


0.255 


0.069 


Noncatchment Areas 


0.163 


0.129 


1.270 


0.204 


0.250 


Outside U.S. 


-0.157 


0.369 


-0.426 


0.670 


0.015 


Navy CAM 


-0.074 


0.471 


-0.158 


0.875 


0.007 


Air Force CAM 


-0.021 


0.284 


-0.073 


0.942 


0.019 


Married, Living With Spouse 


0.112 


0.152 


0,740 


0.459 


0.863 


Married, not Living With Spouse 


-0.499 


0.346 


-1.443 


0.149 


0.023 


Age of Family Member 


0.007 


0.003 


2.442 


0.015 


50.051 


Male 


-0.046 


0.083 


-0.549 


0.583 


0.524 


Black 


•0.284 


0.170 


-1.669 


0.095 


0.077 


Other Race 


-0.556 


0.261 


-2.131 


0.033 


0.035 


Family Income 


-0.024 


0.016 


-1.534 


0.125 


4.417 


CHAMPUS Supplemental Insurance 


0.536 


0,106 


5.051 


0.000 


0.124 


Medicare Part B 


0.207 


0.104 


1.997 


0.046 


0.207 


Private Insurance 


0.396 


0.077 


5.138 


0.000 


0.375 


Navy 


0.077 


0.100 


0.770 


0.441 


0.248 


Marine Corps 


-0.019 


0.167 


-0.114 


0.910 


0.070 


Air Force 


0.157 


0.092 


1.713 


0.087 


0.337 


Facility Operated by Another Service 


-0.022 


0.099 


-0.217 


0.828 


0.200 


Lung Problems 


0.422 


0.110 


3.830 


0.000 


0.093 


Heart Problems 


1^81 


0.096 


13.412 


0.000 


0.092 


High Blood Pressure 


0.123 


0.086 


1.426 


0.154 


0.216 


Diabetes 


0.254 


0.125 


2.034 


0.042 


0.068 


Joint/Muscular Problems 


0.019 


0.089 


0.215 


0.829 


0.232 


Back Problems 


0,090 


0.099 


0.913 


0.361 


0.165 


Cancer (except skin) 


1.412 


0.148 


9.534 


0.000 


0.027 


Skin Cancer 


-0.344 


0.163 


-2.109 


0.035 


0.050 


Mental Health Problems 


0.185 


0.152 


1.217 


0.224 


0.046 


Allergies 


-0.565 


0.129 


-4.382 


0.000 


0.121 



Continued on next page 
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Table H-5 — Continued 



V oTldUlC 


Coefficient 


Error 


t-Value 


Si Ptiificsince. 

Level 


Variable 
Mean 


Alcnhol/Dnie Problems 


0.325 


0.364 


0.893 


0.372 


0.009 


Cold or Flu 


-0.195 


0.083 


-2.335 


0.020 


0.344 


Digestive Problems 


0.325 


O.llO 


2.954 


0.003 


0.098 


BladderAJrinary Problems 


0.425 


0.108 


3.939 


0.000 


0.099 


EyeA^ision Problems 


-0.364 


0.103 


-3.539 


0.000 


0.166 


Ear/Hearing Problems 


-0.081 


0.126 


-0.643 


0.520 


0.091 


Prostate Problems 


0.234 


0.150 


1.562 


0.118 


0.046 


Menstrual Problems 


0.317 


0.164 


1.931 


0.054 


0.051 


Other Problems 


0.472 


0.079 


5.943 


0.000 


0.256 



MODEL FOR LENGTH OF HOSPITAL STAY 

The number of nights spent in the hospital for the family member with the last 
inpatient episode is recorded in the response to survey question 81. The response grid 
allows for responses of up to 99 nights. A separate "bubble" is checked if the family 
member had a stay of over 100 nights. The latter cases (albeit very few in number) are 
treated as **censored" observations (i.e., lower bounds) in this analysis. The objective of 
this analysis is to relate characteristics of the respondent sample to the length of stay in 
the hospital. The model used to estimate outpatient utilization is called a Burr model. 
This model is derived from the assumptions that the length of stay for each individual has 
a Weibull distribution, i.e., 

and that 

logA,,.=P'x, +e . 

where y(/^£) is the density function for the length of stay p and X, are shape parameters, 
X, is a set of individual characteristics (independent variables), and exp(£) has a ganuna 
distribution with mean 1 and variance a. Multiplying ^rje) by the distribution of £ and 
integrating out £ results in the following model: 

/(/,) = [l+a(V/]"^"' . 

The parameters of this model are estimated by maximum likelihood. This model has the 
property that 

£(/,.) = eP'''' . (H-2) 
It reduces to the Weibull model when a = 0. 



H-8 



Tables H-6 to H-7 show the estimated coefficients from the Burr models of 
outpatient utilization for each beneficiary group. A positive coefficient means that 
utilization increases as the variable with which it is associated increases. A negative 
coefficient means that utilization declines as the variable increases. Note that most of the 
variables in the regressions are dummy variables, i.e., they take on values of 1 or 0 where 
these values indicate the presence or absence of an attribute, respectively. The expected 
utilization levels reported in Chapter 5 are derived from these tables by substituting in the 
value of the variable in question and holding all other variables at their means (shown in 
the last column of each table) in equation (H-2). A discussion of the results also appears 
in Chapter 5. 



Table H-6. Regression for Length of Stay at Military Hospitals 



Variable 


Coefficient 


duuioaro 
Error 


t- Value 


dignmcanoe 
Level 


Variable 
Mean 


Constant 


0.886 


0.109 


8.142 


0.000 




Senior Enlisted 


0.127 


0.037 


3.406 


0.001 


0.279 


Officers 


0.101 


0.052 


1.942 


0.052 


0.258 


Retirees Under 65 


0.181 


0.061 


2.980 


0.003 


0.116 


Retirees 65 and Over 


0.423 


0.087 


4.870 


0.000 


0.111 


Reserve Retirees Under 65 


0.457 


0.290 


1.576 


0.115 


0,003 


Reserve Retirees 65 and Over 


-0.014 


0.162 


-0.084 


0.933 


0.014 


Survivors Under 65 


0.644 


0.163 


3.940 


0.000 


0.001 


Survivors 65 and Over 


0.203 


0.180 


1.124 


0.261 


0.003 


Army CAM 


0.074 


0.081 


0.907 


0.364 


0.110 


CRI 


-0.062 


0.055 


-1.123 


0.262 


0.081 


Army Gateway to Care 


-0.071 


0.059 


-1.212 


0.225 


0.092 


Tidewater Region 


-0.058 


0.079 


-0.724 


0.469 


0.066 


Overlapping Catchment Areas 


-0.014 


0.053 


-0.255 


0.799 


0.095 


SE Region FI/PPO 


-0.084 


0.066 


-1,278 


0.201 


0.074 


New Orleans CRI-Like 


0.074 


0.537 


0.139 


0.890 


0.019 


PRIMUSANAVCARE 


-0,118 


0.066 


-1.787 


0.074 


0.070 


Noncatchment Areas 


-0.050 


0.098 


-0.506 


0.613 


0,028 


Outside U.S. 


-0.094 


0.076 


-1.234 


0.217 


0.087 


Navy CAM 


-0.256 


0,169 


-1.517 


0.129 


0.075 


Air Force CAM 


0.244 


0.115 


2.132 


0.033 


0.070 


Shipboard 


-0.121 


0.075 


-1.607 


0.108 


0.043 


Age of Family Member 


0.003 


0.001 


2.550 


0.011 


34.660 


Male 


0.025 


0.033 


0.742 


0.458 


0.441 


CHAMPUS Supplemental Insurance 


0.032 


0.048 


0.664 


0.507 


0.090 


New Military Health Care Program 


-0.129 


0.137 


-0.944 


0.345 


0.015 


Medicare 


0.100 


0.098 


1.016 


0.310 


0.027 


Private Insurance 


-0.127 


0.071 


-1.787 


0.074 


0.044 



Continued on next page 
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Table H-6 — Continued 







atanaaru 




Significdncc 


V ariaDic 


Variable 


i^ociiicicni 




l~ V alUC 




I^ean 




-1.204 


154.900 


-0.008 


0.994 


0.000 


uwn rainiiy » iviuncj 


0.183 


0.094 


1.956 


0.051 


0.019 


Hncnitflli7Ml DiitciHe IJ S 


0.067 


0.067 


0.996 


0.319 


0.092 


riOSpilallZCa nUOoIU OIIip 


0.614 


0.606 


1.012 


0.31 1 


0.001 




-0.013 


0.042 


-0.311 


0.756 


0.230 




-0.002 


0.061 


-0.025 


0.980 


0.067 


Air T'nrw 

^%II X V,fl 


0.001 


0.036 


0.015 


0.988 


0.379 


SuTPerv Performed 


-0.126 


0.033 


-3.755 


0.000 


1.483 


AHmitfprl T^rnm l^mpropncv R nom 

^\UllllilwM X^f UllI J^lll^&KWIiw y XX will 


-0.094 


0.032 


-2.957 


0.003 


1.690 




0.184 


0.049 


3.729 


0.000 


0.222 


llliOllI v^cu& 


0.360 


0.079 


4.591 


0.000 


0.037 


AmHpnt^/Tniiinp^ 


-0.105 


0.058 


-1.819 


0.069 


0.065 


Rnr^V ^ninal nr Rrtnp Prrthl^mc 


-0.028 


0.062 


-0.451 


0.652 


0.047 


joini or jviuscuiar rroDicnis 


-0 131 


0.067 


-1.957 


0.050 


0.041 




0.339 


0.061 


5.556 


0.000 


0.051 


car, iNose, or jviouin ittudiciiis 




0.065 


-5.488 


0.000 


0.071 


ncon rrooivina 


0 206 


0.060 


3.421 


0.001 


0.061 


OKin or oicoSL rroDiciiia 


0 246 


0.087 


2.831 


0.005 


0.021 


T iinp r»r Rrpathinir Prnhlems 


0.220 


0.059 


3.746 


0,000 


0.060 




0.009 


0.066 


0.130 


0.897 


0.065 


Nmvniic Svct^fn Pmhiemc 


0.057 


0.125 


0.456 


0.649 


0.013 


Alpnhnl nr OniP Prnhlems 


2.606 


0.144 


18.162 


0.000 


0.009 




0.602 


0.108 


5.567 


0.000 


0.011 


liTiHnpv PlnHH^r Prrthl^mQ 


0 202 


0.064 


3.170 


0.002 


0.064 




-0.477 


0.131 


-3.633 


0.000 


0.021 




-0 169 


0.119 


-1.418 


0,156 


0.023 


Liver or Pancreas Problems 


0.344 


0.118 


2.926 


0.003 


0.012 


Diabetes or Other Blood Problems 


0.730 


0.093 


7.849 


0.000 


0.024 


Sexually«Traiismitted Diseases 


-1.664 


0.711 


-2.339 


0.019 


0.001 


ATOS 


1.147 


0.180 


6.378 


0.000 


0.002 


Treatment for Short-Term Illness 


-0.060 


0.077 


-0.777 


0.437 


0.027 


Other nvblems 


-0.221 


0.041 


-5.413 


0.000 


0.220 


a 


2.459 


0.176 


13.986 


0.000 




P 


3.701 


0.180 


20.515 


0.000 
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Table H-7. Regression for Length of Stay at Civilian Hospitals 



Standard Signiiicaiice Variable 



Variable 


Coefficient 


Error 


t-Value 


Level 


Mean 


Constant 


1.887 


0.126 


14.969 


0.000 




Senior Enlisted 


0.086 


0.066 


1.311 


0.190 


0.135 


Officers 


0.122 


0.084 


1.447 


0.148 


0.146 


Retirees Under 65 


0.226 


0.085 


2.662 


0.008 


0.209 


Retirees 65 and Over 


0.305 


0.110 


2.780 


0.005 


0.214 


Reserve Retirees Under 65 


0.363 


0.135 


2.677 


0.007 


0.044 


Reserve Retirees 65 and Over 


0.372 


0.121 


3.067 


0.002 


0.130 


Survivors Under 65 


0.141 


0.169 


0.835 


0.404 


0.002 


Survivors 65 and Over 


0.937 


0.156 


6.013 


0.000 


0,005 


Army CAM 


-0.121 


0.174 


-0.694 


0.487 


0.037 


CRI 


-0.212 


0,067 


-3.149 


0.002 


0.074 


Army Gateway to Care 


-0.009 


0.096 


-0.092 


0.927 


0.052 


Tidewater Region 


-0.038 


0.109 


-0,345 


0.730 


0.067 


Overlapping Catchment Areas 


-0.069 


0.066 


-1.041 


0.298 


0.071 


SE Region FI/PPO 


-0.072 


0.063 


-1.156 


0.248 


0.091 


New Orleans CRI-Liice 


-0.029 


0.219 


-0.133 


0.895 


0.092 


PRIMUS/NAVCARE 


-0.238 


0.078 


-3.051 


0.002 


0.070 


Noncatchment Areas 


-0.153 


0.058 


-2.613 


0.009 


0.141 


Outside U.S. 


-0.069 


0.130 


-0.533 


0.594 


0.044 


Navy CAM 


-0.090 


0.211 


-0.427 


0.669 


0.075 


Air Force CAM 


0.014 


0.131 


0.110 


0.912 


0.071 


Shipboard 


-0.106 


0.102 


-1.039 


0.299 


0.039 


Age of Family Member 


-0.002 


0.002 


-1.280 


0.201 


46.989 


Male 


-0.023 


0.037 


-0.640 


0.522 


0.430 


CHAMPUS Supplemental Insurance 


0.059 


0.041 


1.443 


0.149 


0.423 


New Military Health Care Program 


-0.032 


0.101 


-0.321 


0.748 


0.052 


Medicare 


0.181 


0.059 


3.074 


0.002 


0.293 


Private Insurance 


0.080 


0.040 


2.008 


0.045 


0.442 


Public Assistance 


0.163 


0.129 


1.259 


0.208 


0.010 


Own Family's Money 


0.219 


0.207 


1.056 


0.291 


0.010 


Hospitalized Outside U.S. 


0.078 


0.128 


0.606 


0.545 


0.039 


Navy 


0.103 


0.047 


2.197 


0.028 


0.311 


Marine Corps 


0.183 


0.067 


2.714 


0.007 


0.072 


Air Force 


-0.075 


0.041 


-1.838 


0.066 


0.319 


Surgery Performed 


-0.338 


0.038 


-9.006 


0.000 


1.495 


Admitted From &nergency Room 


-0.267 


0.034 


-7.890 


0.000 


1.615 


Pregnancy 


-0.134 


0.069 


-1.954 


0.051 


0.183 


Infant Care 


0.542 


0.090 


6.016 


0.000 


0.031 


Accidents/Injuries 


-0.078 


0.072 


-1.087 


0.277 


0.059 


Back, Spinal, or Bone Problems 


0.219 


0.070 


3.124 


0.002 


0.063 


Joint or Muscular Problems 


0.101 


0.086 


1.167 


0.243 


0.043 


Digestive System Problems 


0.164 


0.064 


2.566 


0.010 


0.070 


Ear, Nose, or Mouth Problems 


-0.480 


0.086 


-5.575 


0.000 


0.030 



Continued on next page 
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Table H-7 — Continued 







dianaara 






V driauic 


• 

Variable 




Error 


t- Value 


Level 


Mean 


ricon X ruuiciua 


0,158 


0.047 


3.344 


0.001 


0.162 


oKin ur uicodi riuuiciiis 


-0.372 


0.150 


-2.484 


0.013 


0.014 


T lino nr Rn^athino PmhIemQ 


0.427 


0.058 


7.420 


0.000 


0.084 




0.085 


0.099 


0.856 


0.392 


0.050 


N^rvniic ftv^stem Problems 


0.049 


0.163 


0.300 


0.764 


0.014 


Alrnhnl nr DniD Pmhletnc 


1.124 


0.178 


6.308 


0.000 


0.008 


Mental HAfltth Prnhlems 


1.548 


0.102 


15.194 


0.000 


0.039 


Kidnev Rlarffler Problems 


-0.060 


0.062 


-0.967 


0.334 


0.081 


Hye Care or Vision Problems 


0.129 


0.142 


0.905 


0.365 


0.016 


Male Reproductive System Problems 


0.148 


0.104 


1.432 


0.152 


0.036 


Liver or Pancreas Problems 


0.585 


0.132 


4.435 


0.000 


0.009 


Diabetes or Other Blood Problems 


0.646 


0.087 


7.403 


0.000 


0.035 


Treatment for Short-Term Illness 


-0.027 


0.137 


-0.201 


0.841 


0.023 


Other Problems 


-0.179 


0.044 


-4.022 


0.000 


0.172 


a 


1.374 


0.110 


12.547 


0.000 




P 


2.457 


0.103 


23.764 


0.000 
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I. INTRODUCTION AND SUMMARY 



A. BACKGROUND 

Section 733 of the National Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Years 1992 and 
1993 directed the DoD to conduct "a systematic review of the military medical care system 
required to support the Armed Forces during a war or other conflict^ and any adjustments 
to that system required to provide cost-effective health care in peacetime to covered 
beneficiaries^ [Emphasis added.] ^ To satisfy this mandate, the DoD contracted vsdth 
several organizations, among them the Institute for Defense Analyses (IDA). Under two 
separate task orders, IDA is conducting a survey of military health-care beneficiaries, and a 
cost analysis of military hospitals. The results of the survey analysis are reported in a 
companion paper.^ The methodology behind the cost analysis was described in a previous 
paper.^ The current paper reports most of the findings of the cost-analysis task. Additional 
findings and supporting documentation will be provided in a subsequent paper. 

The motivation behind the congressional concern is illustrated by reference to 
Figure I-l. DoD medical expenditures may be roughly measured by the medical program 
elements in Major Force Program 8 of the Future Years Defense Program (FYDP)."^ 
Measured against the right-hand scale, medical expenditures have grown steadily, reaching 
about $14 billion by fiscal year (FY) 1991. This growth has persisted even in light of the 
reductions in weapon-system procurement observed during the late 1980s. It might be 



United States House of Representatives, "National Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Years 1992 and 

1993," Conference Report, Report 1 02-3 1 1 , November 13, 1991, Section 733, pp. 123-126. 

Philip M. Lurie, Karen W. Tyson, Michael L. Fineberg, Larry A. Waisanen, James A. Lee, James A. 
Roberts, Mark E. SiefTert, and Bette S. Mahoney, Analysis of the 1992 DoD Survey of Military 
Medical Care Beneficiaries," Institute for Defense Analyses, Paper P-2937, forthcoming, January 1994. 

Matthew S. Goldberg, Thomas P. Frazier, Timothy J. Graves, Stanley A. Horowitz, Stephen K. Welman, 
Kathryn L. Wilson, and Joseph-Paul Wilusz, "Cost Analysis of the Military Medical Care System: An 
Interim Report," Institute for Defense Analyses, Paper P-2850, June 1993. 

It is possible to construct more comprehensive measures of medical expenditures, which consider Major 
Force Programs other than just Program 8 (Training, Medical, and Other General Personnel Activities). 
Indeed, IDA has constructed such measures, and they will be discussed in a subsequent IDA paper. For 
examining aggregate trends, however, expenditures in Program 8 are sufficient. 
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argued that weapon-system procurement does not provide a proper basis of comparison for 
medical expenditures, because such expenditures are driven more by the existing force 
structure than by new procurement. Therefore, we have displayed for comparison not the 
total DoD budget, but rather the total operations and support cost (on the left-hand scale), 
defined as operations and maintenance plus military personnel cost. Even relative to this 
more stable baseline, the share accounted for by medical expenditures has shown a 
dramatic increase. 
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Figure 1-1. DoO Trend Analysis: Operations and Support Versus Medical Costs 



The increase in medical expenditures largely parallels that observed in the civilian 
sector.^ One partial explanation is common to both sectors: the introduction of new, 
expensive technology for diagnosis and treatment of disease. In addition, both sectors are 
subject to demographic changes that may drive even larger cost growth in the future. For 
example, retired military personnel are eligible for medical care within Military Treatment 
Facilities (MTFs) on a space-available basis. Retired military personnel under age 6S are 
also eligible for DoD-sponsored care from civilian providers under the Civilian Health and 



The literature is voluminous; one recent example is Burton A. Weisbrod, "The Health Care 
Quadrilemma: An Essay on Technology Change, Insurance, Quality of Care, and Cost Containment," 
Journal of Economic Literature, Vol. 29 (June 1991), pp. 523-552. 
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Medical Program of the Uniformed Services (CHAMPUS). Although the size of the 
active-duty force is being reduced, the population of retired personnel is projected to 
remain relatively stable; moreover, retired personnel have longer life expectancies than 
ever before. Figure 1-2 displays official OASD (Health Affairs) projections of trends in the 
beneficiary population. According to these projections, the number of active-duty medical 
beneficiaries will decrease from 2.05 million in FY92 to 1.78 million in FY98, a 13% 
cumulative decline. However, the number of retired beneficiaries under age 65 will decline 
only slightly over the same period, from 1.16 million to 1.09 million. 




B. THE SECTION 733 STUDY 

Careful analysis is required to isolate the major components of cost growth in 
military medicine: trends in the beneficiary population, trends in per-capita utilization, 
trends in unit cost that are common to both the military and civilian sectors, and 
differential trends in unit cost between the military and civilian sectors. To best analyze 
the components of cost growth, DoD has formed several internal working groups and 
contracted with outside organizations, includmg IDA. The Section 733 Study is being 
coordinated by the Director, Program Analysis and Evaluation (PA&E). He chairs a 
Steering Committee consisting of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Health Affairs, the 
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Assistant Secretary of Defense for Personnel and Readiness (P&R), the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Reserve Affairs, the DoD Comptroller, the Joint Staff Director for Logistics 
(J-4), and representatives of the three Service Secretaries. 

The team structure that supports the Steering Committee is illustrated in Table I-l. 
The survey of beneficiaries was directed by an internal working group, chaired by an 
official from OASD (P&R). The IDA Survey- Analysis Team designed the survey 
questionnaire, developed the sampling plan, and analyzed the survey responses. Technical 
support to the IDA Survey- Analysis Team was provided by the Defense Manpower Data 
Center (DMDC), which is an element of OASD (P&R). In particular, DMDC fielded the 
survey and coded the survey responses. 

Table M. Assignment of Tasks 

Organization Task Description 

Beneficiary Survey Survey of beneficiaries 

Working Group [OASD (P&R)] 

IDA Survey-Analysis Team Survey of beneficiaries 

(questionnaire, sampling plan, analysis) 

Defense Manpower Data Center Survey of beneficiaries 

(fielding, coding of responses) 

Design, cost analysis of peacetime alternatives 

Cost analysis of in-house medical system 
Utilization and civilian cost projections 

(largely based o n survey data) 

Wartime Medical Requirements Wartime medical requirements 

Working Group [OD (PA&E)] 

OASD (Health Affairs) Other medical issues 



The cost analysis was directed by an internal working group, chaired by an official 
from OD (PA&E). The current paper documents the efforts of the IDA Cost-Analysis 
Team, charged with estimating the costs of in-house medical care. The RAND 
Corporation is charged with projecting peacetime health-care utilization under several 
analytical cases. These cases involve either increasing or decreasing the number of MTFs, 
plus a variety of contractual arrangements to obtain care for DoD beneficiaries from the 
civilian sector. RAND's utilization analysis is largely based on analysis of the survey 
developed by IDA. In turn, RAND's utilization analysis forms the basis for IDA's 



Peacetime Alternatives and Costs 
Working Group [OD (PA&E)] 
IDA Cost-Analysis Team 
RAND Corporation 
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estimation of in-house medical costs. RAND is responsible for estimating the cost of 
civilian-sector care under each analytical case. 

The development of wartime medical requirements was directed by an internal 
working group, chaired by an official from OD (PA&E). Finally, a team within OASD 
(Health Affairs) is examining other medical issues raised in the congressional language. 

The relationships among the various teams are further illustrated in Figure 1-3. As 
shown in the lower left-hand portion of the figure, the IDA Survey-Analysis Team 
designed the survey questionnaire. Some questions were contributed by RAND, with an 
eye toward its utilization analysis. Once the IDA Survey-Analysis Team completed both 
the survey questionnaire and the sampling plan, DMDC performed the actual fielding of 
the survey and coding of the responses. The raw survey database was then returned to 
IDA, where the data were "cleaned" (i.e., screened for inconsistent responses). The IDA 
Survey-Analysis Team also augmented the data, by merging it via Social Security numbers 
with administrative data on military sponsors. The cleaned and augmented data were then 
passed to RAND for its utilization analysis. 
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Figure 1-3. Information Flow on the 733 Study 
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The upper portion of Figure 1-3 describes the activities of the IDA Cost- Analysis 
Team. The first task was to estimate total medical expenditures in the FY90 FYDP. 
Primarily, this task involved identifying medical expenditures outside of Major Force 
Program 8 (Training, Medical, and Other General Personnel Activities). The second task 
was to estimate the portion of the total that represents the peacetime cost of the medical 
resources required for wartime. The wartime requirements, expressed as numbers of beds 
(by Service, theater, and echelon of care) and medical personnel (by Service, medical 
specialty, and Active or Reserve component) were provided by the OD (PA&E) Wartime 
Requirements Working Group. The findings of these two IDA tasks will be documented in 
subsequent IDA papers. 

The current paper reports on the final two tasks of the IDA Cost-Analysis Team: 
estimating regression relationships between medical workload and cost at MTFs, and 
predicting MTF costs under each analytical case. Although the tasks appear separable, the 
first two tasks delimit the last two tasks in the following way: the analytical cases must 
preserve sufficient in-house medical resources, even during peacetime, to meet the wartime 
medical demand. Therefore, cost-effectiveness criteria are applied only to the portion of 
in-house medical resources above that required for wartime. 

C. DATA AND COST MODELS 

Chapters II and III describe the regression models that IDA has developed to relate 
cost and workload at MTFs. The primary data source is the Medical Expense and 
Performance Reporting System (MEPRS). It is important to recognize that MEPRS is not 
a patient-level cost-accoimting system. Instead, MEPRS reports cost and workload within 
a three-digit hierarchical chart of accounts, corresponding to workcenters within an MTF. 
MEPRS includes the costs of materials and supplies, plus military, civilian, and contract 
personnel. In addition, MEPRS includes a depreciation allowance for purchases of 
modernization and replacement equipment. 

In order to compare the cost-effectiveness of in-house medical care versus medical 
care purchased from the civilian sector, the same set of cost elements must be present on 
both sides of the ledger. We investigated six areas in which MEPRS potentially omits or 
understates cost elements required for comparability with the civilian sector: (1) base 
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operations and real property maintenance, (2) management headquarters, (3) facilities 
construction, (4) central automation support, (5) military personnel pay, and (6) MEPRS 
Special Programs accounts. The understatement of costs proved significant in all but areas 
(1) and (5). Table 1-2 shows the factors that we developed to adjust for the understatement 
of costs. These factors are specific to Service branch and inpatient versus ambulatory care. 
The factors range between 10.6% and 16.9%, and are described in detail in Chapter 11. 



Table 1-2. MEPRS Adjustment Factors 



Service Branch 


Inpatient Expenses 


Ambulatory Expenses 


Army 


16.9% 


13.2% 


Air Force 


12.8% 


10.6% 


Navy 


13.3% 


11.2% 



Chapter III develops the MTF cost models used to project the cost of inpatient and 
ambulatory care under each anal3^cal case. The models project cost at each individual 
facility given levels of inpatient and ambulatory workload, physical capacity measured in 
terms of operating beds, and the volume of Graduate Medical Education (GME) activity. 
The facility-level costs are then summed over all facilities to estimate the system-wide 
costs of providing care at military hospitals under each analytical case. Costs of providing 
care within the civilian sector, and paid through CHAMPUS, will be separately estimated 
by the RAND Corporation. 

The cost models reveal a constant marginal cost of about $3,000 per inpatient 
discharge from medical centers. The marginal cost per discharge from conununity 
hospitals is not a constant; instead, it decreases for the larger hospitals, which exhibit 
returns to scale. Similarly, the marginal cost of an ambulatory visit is constant for medical 
centers, constant (at a higher level) for stand-alone clinics, but decreasing for the larger 
community hospitals. The cost models also contain estimates of the cost per additional 
operating bed, and the cost per additional resident or intern enrolled in a hospital's GME 
program. 
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D. COST ESTIMATES FOR THE ANALYTICAL CASES 

The Section 733 Study has thus far examined two analytical cases for the provision 
of peacetime care.^ Under both cases, MTF capacity is increased by the addition of 784 
operating beds at 14 existing hospitals, plus the construction of a new 94-bed hospital at Ft. 
Mcpherson, Georgia. The analytical cases would provide access to MTFs for individuals 
who currently must use CHAMPUS, 

The difference between the two analytical cases rests in the rate at which MTF 
workload replaces CHAMPUS workload. Under the first case, workload is drawn into 
MTFs at a one-to-one rate, so that total (i.e., MTF plus CHAMPUS) workload is held 
constant. This case resolves to a pure efficiency comparison between care provided in 
MTFs and care purchased through CHAMPUS. Under the second case, it is recognized 
that the increase in MTF workload probably exceeds the reduction in CHAMPUS 
workload, because beneficiaries respond to the lower co-payments in MTFs. Total cost is 
higher under this case, which reflects an increase in demand for medical care as well as an 
efficiency comparison. 

Cost estimates for the analytical cases are presented in Chapter IV. The increased 
in-house cost of moving from the current system to the first case described above is $265 
million or 4.2%. Computation of the net change in total cost requires an estimate of the 
corresponding reduction in CHAMPUS cost, which is found in the RAND Corporation 
publication. The full movement to the second case, recognizing the increase in total 
workload, is an additional $206 million or 3.2%. The overall increase in cost is rather 
modest, because the increase in 878 operating beds represents only about 7% of the FY92 
capacity of roughly 12,000 operating beds in the continental United States (CONUS) plus 
Alaska and Hawaii. 

Future analysis will consider analytical cases that reduce as well as those that 
increase MTF capacity. For cases that reduce MTF capacity, care must be exercised to 
preserve sufficient capacity to meet the wartime medical requirements. The wartime 
requirements specify not only numbers of CONUS evacuation beds, but also numbers of 
physicians (by specialty) to treat casualties and disease non-battle injuries (DNBI) in the 



A detailed description of the analytical cases is found in Susan D. Hosek, Bruce W. Bennett, Kimberly 
A. McGuigan, Jan M. Hanley, Roger Madison, and Afshin Rastegar, "The Demand for Military Health 
Care: Supporting Research for a Comprehensive Study of the Military Health Care System," RAND 
Corporation, MR-407-PA&E, January 1994. 
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theater. The CONUS hospitals must be configured in peacetime with enough billets to 
occupy all of the wartime-required physicians that will be drawn from the Active 
Component. In addition, the beneficiary population served by the remaining CONUS 
hospitals must supply enough clinical material to keep these physicians fully trained. The 
construction of analytical cases along these lines is now underway, and the cost estimates 
will be provided in the near future. 
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11. DATA DESCRIPTION 



The Medical Expense and Performance Reporting System (MEPRS) is the primary 
data source on cost and workload at Military Treatment Facilities (MTFs). This chapter 
first provides a general description of MEPRS. Next, some adjustments to the MEPRS 
data are developed. In order to compare the cost-effectiveness of in-house medical care 
versus medical care purchased from the civilian sector, the same set of cost elements must 
be included on both sides of the ledger. Prices charged by civilian-sector providers reflect 
all elements of cost, including corporate overhead, inter-divisional transfer, and 
amortization of real property. Because MEPRS was designed for a different purpose than 
were commercial cost-accounting systems, some of these cost elements are missing from 
MEPRS. The adjustments developed in this chapter are critical to allow a fair comparison 
with medical costs charged in the civilian sector. 

We made every effort to be conservative in developing the adjustments to MEPRS. 
That is, we included additional cost elements only when we could clearly justify them as 
comparable to costs charged in the civilian sector. Moreover, we included cost elements 
only when we could clearly identify them with DoD's peacetime health-care mission, as 
opposed to its wartime readiness mission. Having made the MEPRS adjustments, we 
assess their impact by comparing the reported and adjusted costs for FY92. Finally, we 
close the chapter by identifying the sources for the few remaining data elements outside of 
MEPRS. 

A. MEPRS COST AND WORKLOAD DATA 

According to the MEPRS manual:^ 

The purpose of the Medical Expense and Performance Reporting System 
(MEPRS) for DoD Medical Operations is to provide consistent principles, 
standards, policies, definitions, and requirements for accounting and 



"Medical Expense and Performance Reporting System for Fixed Military Medical and Dental 
Treatment Facilities," Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Health Affairs), PubUcation DoD 
6010.13M, January 1991, p. 1.3. 
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reporting of expense, manpower, and performance by DoD fixed military 
medical facilities. Within these specific objectives the MEPRS also 
provides in detail: uniform performance indicators; common expense 
classification by work centers; uniform reporting of personnel utilization 
data by work centers; and a cost assignment methodology. 

Before describing in detail what MEPRS is, it is useful to describe what MEPRS is 
not. First, MEPRS is not the hospital commander's annual budget. Some cost elements in 
MEPRS are "non-reimbursable" meaning that, although the hospital makes a cost estimate, 
no funds are actually spent from the hospital commander's budget. Instead, the hospital 
receives services "free," usually from the host military base. Examples include fire arid" 
police protection and snow removal provided by the host base. Similarly, MEPRS- entries- 
for depreciation do not represent current-year outlays. The link between MEPRS expenses 
and Future Years Defense Program (FYDP) obligations is further clouded because, 
depending on the type of appropriation, obligated funds may translate into outlays (and 
thus appear in MEPRS) over a multi-year time window. None of these observations are 
intended as pejorative, because MEPRS was designed for a different purpose than the 
budgeting system. ' 

Along these lines, it is critical to recognize that MEPRS is not a patient-level cost- 
accounting system: MEPRS cannot be used to directly estimate the cost of performing a 
particular procedure on a particular patient. The DoD has not yet seen the need to develop 
a patient-level accounting system, because patients are not billed individually for medical 
services provided in-house. Although this observation may appear startling at first, we 
should point out that Kaiser Permanente does not bill patients individually either, nor do 
they have a patient-level accounting system. Instead, they set premiums for large groupis 
of patients by relating aggregate cost experience to summary demographic and 
epidemiological characteristics. 

Given these limitations, we will now describe procedures for indirectly estimating 
unit cost at MTFs (i.e., cost per inpatient discharge or cost per ambulatory visit) based on 
MEPRS data, MEPRS reports cost and workload within a three-digit hierarchical chart of 
accounts. The entire set of one-digit account codes is shown in Table II- 1, along with an 
illustrative partial set of two-digit and three-digit account codes. Costs are available at any 
of these three levels of aggregation: the two-digit cost is the sum of its constituent three- 
digit costs; similarly, the one-digit cost is the sum of its constituent two-digit costs. Our 
regression modeling was conducted at the one-digit level of aggregation (e.g.. Inpatient 
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and Ambulatory). However, we examined costs down to the three-digit level in order to 
better understand the data system, and to develop adjustment factors where necessary. 



Table 11-1. Partial List of MEPRS Account Codes 



MEPRS Account Code 


Account Title 


Status 


A 






Inpatient 


final operating account 




AA 




Medical Care 


final operating account 






AAA 


Internal Medicine 


final operating account 






AAB 


Cardiology 


fmal operating account 






AAC 


Coronary Care 


final operating account 






AAD 


Dermatology 


fmal operating account 






AAE 


Endocrinology 


fmal operating account 






AAF 


Gastroenterology 


fmal operating account 






AAG 


Hematology 


fmal operating account 






AAH 


Intensive Care 


fmal operating account 






AAI 


Nephrology 


fmal operating account 






AAJ 


Neurology 


fmal operating account 






AAK 


Oncology 


fmal operating account 






AAL 


Pulmonary 


final operating account 






AAM 


Rheumatology 


fmal operating accoimt 






AAN 


Physical Medicine 


fmal operating accoxmt 






AAO 


Clinical Immunology 


fmal operating account 






AAP 


HIV (AIDS) 


final operating account 






AAQ 


Bone MaiTow Transplant 


final operating account 






AAR 


Infectious Disease 


final operating accomit 






AAS 


Allergy 


final operating account 






AAZ 


Other Medical Care 


fmal operating account 




AB 




Surgical Care 


fmal operating account 




AC 




Obstetrical/Gynecological Care 


fmal operating account 




AD 




Pediatric Care 


fmal operating account 




AE 




Orthopedic Care 


fmal operating account 




AF 




Psychiatric Care 


fmal operating account 




AG 




Family Practice Care 


fmal operating accoimt 


B 






Ambulatory 


final operating account 


C 






Dental 


final operating account 


D 






Ancillary 


intermediate operating account 


E 






Support 


intermediate operating account 


F 






Special Programs 


final operating account 



The Ancillary and Support accounts are labeled "intermediate operating accounts," 
indicating that the costs are "stepped-down" or allocated to the fmal operating accounts. 
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For example, costs in ancillary account DFA (Anesthesiology) are stepped-down to the 
final operating accounts based on the minutes of service provided to each receiving 
account. Similarly, costs in support account EFA (Housekeeping) are stepped-down based 
on the square footage cleaned for each receiving account The step-down procedure is 
hard-wired into MEPRS, so that the costs in final operating accounts are available to 
analysts only post-stepdown, not pre-stepdown. 

MEPRS includes costs in four major categories: materials, supplies, depreciation, 
and personnel. Materials and supplies should be interpreted broadly to include all 
non-personnel Operations and Maintenance expenses funded through the following 
program elements: 0807711 (Care in Regional Defense Facilities), 0807714 (Other 
Medical Activities), 0807715 (Dental Care Activities), 0807790 (Audio- Visual Activities, 
Medical), and 0807792 (Station Hospitals and Clinics) .2 

MEPRS includes a depreciation allowance for purchases, funded through the Other 
Procurement appropriation, of modernization and replacement equipment in excess of a 
dollar threshold. The threshold is increased periodically to reflect price inflation. 
Depreciation is taken on a straight-line basis over eight years. Depreciation allowances are 
assigned as indirect expenses during the step-down process, rather than being directly 
assigned to a work center upon acquisition. 

Personnel are classified by skill category: clinicians (i.e., physicians and dentists), 
direct-care professionals, direct-care paraprofessionals, registered nurses, and 
administrative/clerical/logistical personnel. Personnel are further classified by type: 
officer, enlisted, civilian, contract, and other. Timesheets are used to allocate personnel 
time across three-digit MEPRS accounts. Within each three-digit account, personnel 
expenses are then estimated by multiplying full-time equivalents (PTEs) times standard 
pay factors, which are specific to both skill category and personnel type. 

Each three-digit MEPRS account has its ov^n measure of workload performed. As 
already indicated, the D (Ancillary) and E (Support) accounts have workload measures, 
such as square feet, that facilitate stepping-down their costs to the final operating accounts. 
The workload measures for the A (Inpatient) accounts are dispositions and occupied bed 
days. The workload measure for the B (Ambulatory) accounts is the number of visits. 



See "Medical Expense and Performance Reporting System for Fixed Military Medical and Dental 
Treatment Facilities," p. 3.6. 
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B, ADJUSTMENTS TO MEPRS COST DATA 

We made several adjustments for cost elements that are undercounted or, in some 
cases, completely ignored in MEPRS. We made these adjustments to allow a fair 
comparison with medical costs charged in the civilian sector, recognizing that MEPRS was 
not designed to include all of the cost elements found in commercial cost-accounting 
systems. Many of the adjustments were based on a side-by-side comparison between 
subsets of MEPRS and corresponding subsets of the FYDP. Other adjustments relied upon 
comparisons between MEPRS data for the three Services, with one Service acting as the 
benchmark for the other two. This section develops and justifies the various adjustments 
that were made, based primarily on FY90 MEPRS data. 

1. Base Operations and Real Property Maintenance 

Of the MTFs in the continental United States (CONUS), all but seven reside on a 
host militairy base. The seven stand-alone MTFs are as follows: Walter Reed Army 
Medical Center (AMC), Fitzsimons AMC, National Naval Medical Center (NNMC) 
Bethesda, Naval Hospital (NH) Oakland, NH Portsmouth, NH San Diego, and NH 
Beaufort. For all but these seven, a considerable portion of base operations and real 
property maintenance activity (RPMA) is provided by the host base. Among the services 
provided by the host base are: utilities, property maintenance, minor construction, 
transportation, and fire and police protection. The purpose of this section is to determine 
whether support services provided by the host base are adequately reflected in MEPRS, or 
whether some adjustment in necessary. 

Base operations and RPMA are reflected in MEPRS in one of three ways. If the 
hospital transfers funds to the host base in return for services provided, then the services 
are deemed "reimbursable." The amount of money transferred appears in the two-digit ED 
account of MEPRS (Support Services, Funded or Reimbursable). If the hospital receives 
services but does not transfer any funds, then the services are deemed "non-reimbursable." 
In this instance, the hospital makes an estimate of the value of services received, and 
reports this estimate in the EC account of MEPRS (Support Services, Non-reimbursable). 
Although Ae basis for the estimate varies by detailed three-digit cost element, the most 
common basis is the number of square feet within the hospital. Finally, housekeeping 
costs are sometimes grouped together with base operations and RPMA. Military hospitals 
pay for all of their own housekeeping, and these costs are reported in the EF account of 
MEPRS (Housekeeping). 
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The Defense Business Operations Fund (DBOF) was introduced, though not fully 
implemented, in FY92. The effect of DBOF is to make more support services 
reimbursable. Hence, the more recent data should show more costs in the ED and EF 
accounts and fewer costs in the EC accounts. However, the EC accounts were still used 
quite extensively in FY90. Therefore, we must assess the estimates that hospitals made of 
the value of support services received from their host bases. 

a. Comparison Among the Three Services 

Officials in the Naval Bureau of Medicine and Surgery (BuMed) indicated that 
Navy hospitals pay essentially all of their own base operations and RPMA. Similarly, 
officials in the Air Force Office of the Surgeon General indicated that they pay essentially 
all costs within a 50-foot radius of the hospital. By contrast, most base operations and 
RPMA were not considered reimbursable by Army hospitals during FY90. For the Army, 
therefore, the majority of these costs should appear as estimates in the EC accounts of 
MEPRS 

There is a prima facie case that reporting of base operations and RPMA is more 
accurate and comprehensive for the Navy and the Air Force than for the Army. The Navy 
and Air Force report funds actually transferred, whereas the Army relies on estimates of 
the value of support services received. Figure II- 1 provides some evidence on this 
hypothesis. The figure displays support-service costs as a fraction of total "direct" 
MEPRS costs. More specifically, the numerator is the sum of MEPRS expenses in 
accounts EC, ED and EF, world-wide for all MTFs in FY90. The denominator is the sum 
of MEPRS expenses in accounts A (Inpatient), B (Ambulatory), C (Dental), and F (Special 
Programs). The latter are the broad clinical accounts that are supported by reimbursable 
and non-reimbursable expenses. 

As expected, the Navy and the Air Force show much larger proportions of 
reimbursable (ED) than non-reimbursable (EC) expenses. In addition, the ratio of support 
to direct costs is nearly equal for these two Services, perhaps indicating that both are 
reporting costs comprehensively. 

Also as expected, the Army shows a much larger proportion of non-reimbursable 
support expenses (EC). The surprising feature is the magnitude of the EC account, about 
4.3% of total direct costs. In combination, the EC, ED and EF accounts for the Army sum 
to 7.4% of total direct costs, a figure nearly comparable to that observed for the Navy and 
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the Air Force. If we accept the latter two Services as a benchmark, then the Army 
estimates may be reasonable. 

Further evidence is provided by Figure II-2, which presents an average over the 
four-year period, FY87-FY90. The ratios for the three Services are nearly identical when 
viewed over this longer time horizon. We conclude that the Army support-cost ratios 
require no adjustment relative to the Navy and the Air Force. 




Army Air Force Navy 

Note: EC=non-reimbursable expenses, ED=relmbursable expenses, and EF=directly-funded expenses. 
Figure IM. Support Accounts as a Percentage of Direct Accounts: MEPRS, FY90 




Army Air Force Navy 

Note: EC=non-reimbursable expenses, ED=reimbursable expenses, and EF=directly-funded expenses. 

Figure 11-2. Support Accounts as a Percentage of Direct Accounts: MEPRS, FY87-FY90 
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b. Comparison Between MEPRS and the FYDP 

A different perspective is obtained by comparing MEPRS data not among the 
Services, but rather to the corresponding Program Elements (PEs) in the FYDP. Real 
property maintenance for military hospitals is funded in PE 0807794, and base operations 
are funded in PE 0807796.3 y^e Army FYDP data are of limited use in this comparison, 
because PE 0807796 funded only three sites during FY90: Walter Reed AMC, FiUsimons 
AMC, and Ft. Detrick.^ 

The Air Force data are of much greater interest in this regard, because Air Force 
Regulation 170-5 (15 May 1992) provides a cross-walk between MEPRS clinical accounts 
and the PEs from which they are funded. For example, each three-digit MEPRS code 
beginning with A (Inpatient), B (Ambulatory), or D (Ancillary) maps into two admissible 
PEs: 080771 1 (Care in Regional Defense Facilities) and 0807792 (Station Hospitals and 
Medical Clinics). Similarly, each three-digit MEPRS code beginning with C (Dental) 
maps into PE 0807715 (Dental Care Activities). 

The regulation also indicates the three-digit MEPRS accounts that map into the PE 
0807794. If all the obligated funds are faithfully reported in MEPRS, then the MEPRS 
subtotal in these accounts should equal the FYDP obligation in PE 0807794. Table II-2 
indicates that the MEPRS subtotal and the FYDP obligation were remarkably close in 
FY90, differing by about $2 million or less than two percent. Therefore, the Air Force 
support-cost ratio, shown previously in Figures II- 1 and II-2, indeed appears to be an 
adequate benchmark for the other two Services. In light of the similarity in support-cost 
ratios across the three Services, we concluded that MEPRS requires no adjustment for base 
operations or RPMA. 

2. Management Headquarters 

For comparability with prices charged in the civilian sector, the cost of military 
medicine should include a component for management headquarters. This component 
includes the three Service Surgeons General and their immediate headquarters staff. A 
comparable cost in the civilian sector might be, for example, the regional headquarters for 



3 An exception is that the Air Force does not use PE 0807796; mstead, both base operations and RPMA 

are combined into the single PE 0807794. 
^ Ft. Detrick, Maryland, is not an MTF, but is a stand-alone facility providing automation siq>port and 

other services to the DoD medical community. 
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Kaiser Permanente. This cost would be passed along to customers in the prices charged by 
civilian-sector providers. 

Table 11-2. Comparison of Air Force Support Accounts, FY90 

FYDP Operations and 
Maintenance (O&M) 



MEPRS Code 


Account title 


MEPRS Expenses Obligations (PE 0807794) 


EDB 


Funded Operation of 


$37,324,181 




Utilities 




EDC 


Funded Maintenance of 


$39,950,243 




Real Propert>' 




EDD 


Funded Minor 


$14,112,953 




Construction 




EDE 


Funded Other 


$8,534,615 




Engineering Support 




EDF 


Funded Lease of Real 


$395,866 




Property 




EFA 


In-house Housekeeping 


$760,089 


EFB 


Contract Housekeeping 


$30,562,408 



Subtola] $131,640,355 $129,410,000 



Costs for management headquarters are not reported in MEPRS, but an estimate 
may be made from FYDP data. Program element 0807798 contains FYDP obligations for 
Management Headquarters, Medical. This PE showed $21.7 million each for the Army 
and the Navy in FY90. The Air Force did not report any obligations in this PE in FY90. 
Although the management-headquarters function is certainly present in the Air Force, it is 
not visible in the FYDP. 

We have charged the Air Force $21.7 million for management headquarters, 
precisely the amount reported by the other two Services in the FY90 FYDP. The MEPRS 
totals for that year are displayed in Figure II-3, by Service and one-digit MEPRS account. 
The Army had the highest MEPRS total, followed by the Air Force and then the Navy. 
The headquarters allocation of $21.7 million amounts to 0.68% of the Army MEPRS total 
of $3,173 billion, and l.ll%of the Navy MEPRS total of $1,948 billion. The Air Force is 
bracketed between the other two Seivices, with the headquarters allocation representing 
0.85% of its MEPRS total of $2,548 billion. 
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Army Air Force Navy 

Figure 11-^. FY90 MEPRS Expenses, by Service and Functional Category 

3. Facilities Construction Allowance 

Civilian-sector medical prices include an amortization for facilities construction. 
However, there is no corresponding cost element in MEPRS.^ The purpose of this section 
is to develop a facilities construction allowance, again with the goal of making costs 
comparable between the military and civilian sectors. The remainder of this section 
describes three approaches to developing a facilities construction allowance. Based on 
these three approaches, our best estimate of the construction allowance is 4.3% of MEPRS 
operating expense. 

a. Economic Analyses of Hypothetical Military Hospitals 

First, economic analyses were examined for the construction of 14 hypothetical 
military hospitals. Multiple scenarios were available for some of the hospitals, yielding a 
total of 37 construction scenarios. Under each scenario, the hospital was designed to serve 
a specified annual workload. Engineering estimates were then made of both initial 
construction costs and recurring operating costs corresponding to each hypothetical 



The EA account of MEPRS contains a dq)reciation allowance for modernization and rq)lacement 
equipment. However, MEPRS does not contain any estimate of depreciation associated with; (1) new 
and ejqianded facilities, (2) real property installed equipment (such as environmental control units and 
elevators), or (3) war readiness material. See "Medical E7q>ense and Performance Reporting System 
for Fixed Military Medical and Dental Treatment Facilities," p. 2E-4. 
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workload. Construction costs include the following elements: new building construction, 
initial medical equipment, supporting facilities, contingencies, plus allowances for 
supervision, inspection and overhead. The engineering estimates of operating cost 
correspond roughly to the total of the A (Inpatient), B (Ambulatory), C (Dental) and F 
(Special Programs) accounts of MEPRS. In particular, the C and F accounts were 
included in the cost basis because construction costs support all of these activities, not just 
inpatient and ambulatory care. Among the operating cost elements included are: 
physician salaries, supporting staff salaries, supplies, ancillary procedures, and support 
(e.g., base operations, RPMA, and housekeeping). 

It would be unreasonable to charge the entire construction cost against a single 
year's operating budget. Instead, the construction cost was amortized over the notional 
lifetime of the facility. Ranges were considered for both the real interest rate and the 
notional facility lifetime. The relationship between amortized construction costs and 
annual operating costs was found to be the same for both community hospitals and medical 
centers. This relationship is depicted in Figure 11-4. 



12% T- 




0% ] 1 1 h 1 1 i 1 1 

10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 
Hospital Useful Life (years) 

Note: Operating cost coiresponds to MEPRS A (Inpatient), B (Amt>ulatory), C (Dental), and F (Special Programs) 

accounts. 

Figure 11-4. Amortized Construction Cost as a Percentage of Annual Operating Cost 

(at Various Real Interest Rates) 
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For long lifetimes, the four curves are essentially proportional to the real interest 
rate. Although a range of interest rates was considered, the preferred estimate uses a real 
annual rate of 4.0%, roughly the historical average yield on 30-year government bonds. 
The amortization curves flatten out beyond a useful life of about 35 years. Medicare's 
capital-cost reimbursement system uses an estimated 40-year lifetime, and we view this 
estimate as appropriate for military hospitals as well. The combination of a 40-year 
lifetime and a 4.0% real interest rate yields a construction-cost adjustment equal to 4.3% 
of MEPRS operating expense. 

b. Comparison of Hospital Size and Historical Operating Costs 

The second approach uses actual FY90 MEPRS operating costs, as opposed to 
engineering estimates based on hypothetical annual workloads. Similarly, the 
construction-cost estimates are obtained by multiplying actual square footage of 87 
CONUS hospitals and 17 medical centers, by official DoD estimates of construction cost 
per square foot.^ 

The construction-cost estimates were amortized over a 40-year lifetime at a 4.0% 
real interest rate. The ratio of amortized construction costs to MEPRS operating costs 
provides an alternative estimate of the construction-cost adjustment factor. This procedure 
yielded an estimate of 4.1 percent It is encouraging that this estimate, computed using 
entirely different data sources, is so close to the previous estimate of 4.3 percent. 

c. Analysis of FYDP Military Construction Appropriations 

Finally, a construction-cost adjustment factor may be estimated by analyzing 
military-construction appropriations in the FYDP. Of course, construction appropriations 
for a single fiscal year do not correspond to operating expenses for that same year. 
Instead, the existing inventory consists of facilities that were built in many previous years 
In principle, the construction cost of each individual facility could be separately identified 
in the historical data, then adjusted to constant dollars after correcting for inflation, 
depreciation, obsolescence, major maintenance and renovation, and so on. 



The construction cost estimates are contained in: "Area Cost Factors and Unit Prices for FY 1994- 
1995 Dq)artment of Defense Facilities Constmction," Tri-Service Committee on Cost ^igineering. 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Production and Logistics), July 1992, In addition to 
facilities construction (i.e., brick and mortar), these estimates include an allowance for initial 
equipment to be used in both in-patient and ambulatory care. 
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Because the requisite historical data are difficult to obtain, we pursued a much less 
ambitious and more approximate approach. We obtained data on FY89 through FY92 
construction projects from the Defense Medical Facilities Office (DMFO). That office 
divides construction projects into four categories: (1) minor construction, projects smaller 
than $300,000; (2) unspecified minor construaion (UMC), projects between $300,000 and 
$1.5 million; (3) major construction, projects larger than $1.5 million, which are line-item 
authorized; and (4) planning and design (P&D), which is not separately identified by 
Serviced At our request, DMFO also divided construction projects into those relating to 
peacetime health-care, and those relating to wartime-contingency facilities. Table II-3 
summarizes the DMFO data on categories (2) through (4).^ 



Table 11-3. DMFO Major Construction and P&D/UMC Projects 
(Millions of Then-Year Dollars) 





Army 




Air Force 


Navy 






Fiscal Year 


Peacetime 


Total 


Peacetime 


Total 


Peacetime 


Total 


p&omMC 


1989 


143.7 


143.7 


92.7 


107.9 


33.4 


52.9 


30.6 


1990 


102.0 


103.5 


29.2 


29.2 


56.7 


74.7 


45.7 


1991 


77.2 


77.2 


61.7 


61.7 


63.0 


69.5 


47,0 


1992 
Four-Year 

Average: 


64.6 
96.9 


64.6 


30.5 
53.5 


33.5 


119.6 
68.2 


141.6 


46.2 



Note: P&D - planning and design, UMC = unspecified minor construction. 



The military-construction appropriations show wide year-to-year variations. As a 
crude attempt to smooth the data, we computed the four-year average of the peacetime- 
related projects. The Army average of $96.9 million amounts to 3.1% of the Army 
MEPRS total of $3. 173 billion in FY90. The Air Force average of $53.5 million amounts 



There is a separate Program Element for P&D, 08077 16D (Medical Facilities, Planning and Design). 
The other categories of construction are funded through Program Element 08077 17D (Medical 
Facilities, Military Construction). In each case, the "D" suffix indicates that these are OSD, rather 
than Sendee, Program Elements. 

Regarding category (1), the Services control minor construction (projects smaller than $300,000). The 
FYDP showed $30.4 million of minor construction for the Navy in FY90, and $15.4 million for the 
Army. The BuMed staff provided a breakout of the $30.4 million, which funded construction of 
bachelor enlisted quarters (BEQs) and paridng structures associated with Navy hospitals. We deemed 
these expenditures unrelated to the peacetime-care mission, and thereby excluded them from the 
analysis. Although we did not have access to a breakout of the Army's $15.4 million, we excluded 
these expenditures as well. Thus, minor construction had no effect on our final estimates. 
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to 2.1% of the Air Force MEPRS total of $2,548 billion. Finally, the Navy average of 
$68.2 million represents 3.5% of the Navy MEPRS total of $1 .948 billion. 

These factors are smaller than those computed by the first two methods. We 
consider this last method to be the least reliable of the three, because the volatile military- 
construction appropriations for FY89 through FY92 need not reflect the replacement costs 
for facilities already in place during that time period. We believe our best estimate of the 
construction allowance is 4.3% of MEPRS operating expense, based on the first method 
discussed. 

4. Central Automation Support 

The Defense Medical Systems Support Center (DMSSC) provides central 
automation support to the entire DoD medical community, including CHAMPUS as well 
as military hospitals. An adjustment to MEPRS is required, because the corresponding 
cost would be passed along to customers in the prices charged by civilian-sector providers. 
However, we must be careful to pass along only a portion of the DMSSC cost to MEPRS; 
the remainder is implicitly passed along to CHAMPUS, which is also supported by 
DMSSC. 

Figure II-5 displays the DMSSC appropriations, in detail for FY90 and in total for 
FY9I and FY92. DMSSC is funded through Program Element 080779 ID, and the total 
appropriation has remained relatively stable over the period FY90 to FY92. 

We have spread the FY90 DMSSC total appropriation across the three Services in 
proportion to the sum of each Service's CHAMPUS expenses plus its total MEPRS 
expenses in accounts A, B, C and F. This procedure is illustrated in Table 11-4. The DoD 
total in MEPRS plus CHAMPUS^ was $10.3 billion in FY90. The $133 million DMSSC 
total represents 1.29% of the DoD total. Therefore, we impose a charge of 1.29 cents on 
each dollar of MEPRS expense, as well as a similar charge on each dollar of CHAMPUS 
expense. In effect, this procedure allocates $40.9 million to Army MEPRS cost, $32.8 
million to Air Force MEPRS cost, and $25.1 to Navy MEPRS cost. The presumption is 
that the Army, having the largest MEPRS cost, derives the most benefit from DMSSC. 



The source for the CHAMPUS data is "CHAMPUS Chartbook of Statistics," Office of the Civilian 
Health and Medical Program of the Uniformed Services, Publication 5400.2-CB, October 1992, 
p. IV-7. We used the government cost, excluding European claims but including both the CHAMPUS 
Reform Initiative and the CHAMPUS mental health demonstration (Norfolk, Virginia). 
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Table 11-4. Allocation of FY90 DMSSC Appropriation (Millions of Dollars) 





Army 


Air Force 


Navy 


DoD total 


MEPRS Account; 










A (Inpatient) 


1,016 


763 


597 


2,377 


B (Ambulatory) 


1,198 


1,077 


827 


3,102 


C pental) 


292 


250 


185 


727 


F (Special Programs) 


666 


458 


338 


1,462 


MEPRS Total: 


3,173 


2,548 


1,948 


7,669 


CHAMPUS 


904 


756 


1,001 


2,661 


Service Total: 


4,076 


3,304 


2,949 


10,329 


DMSSC Allocation to MEPRS 


40.9 


32.8 


25.1 


98.7 


DMSSC Allocation to CHAMPUS 


11.6 


9.7 


12.9 


34.3 



Total DMSSC Allocation: 52.5 42.5 38.0 133.0 
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5, Military Personnel Pay Factors 

MEPRS imputes military-personnel compensation as the product of full-time 
equivalents (PTEs) recorded at the MTF and a set of annual pay factors. The MEPRS pay 
factors are dimensioned by fiscal year, Service, and either officer rank or enlisted 
paygrade. However, no account is taken of occupational specialty, or of the associated 
specialty pays and bonuses. Therefore, MEPRS imputes the same salary to an 0-4 
Medical Service Corps (MSG) officer as to an 0-4 thoracic surgeon. The purpose of this 
section is to determine whether the neglect of occupational specialty pay leads to an 
understatement of MEPRS expenses. 

The MEPRS pay factors were surprisingly difficult for us to obtain, but are 
generally presumed to be equal to the composite standard military rates used by the 
Service comptrollers for inter-Service exchange; the latter are much easier to obtain. We 
were able to obtain the MEPRS pay factors in one case, the Air Force in FY91 . Looking 
across all the officer ranks and enlisted paygrades, the MEPRS pay factors differed from 
the Service-comptroller rates by at most 1 .65 percent. IDA has attempted to improve on 
the MEPRS and Service-comptroller pay factors. We did this by first adopting, with 
minor modifications, some pay factors estimated explicitly for medical personnel by 
OASD (Health Affairs). We then calculated the difference in total MEPRS expense when 
the new pay factors are substituted for the MEPRS pay factors. 

We began with a set of FY91 medical-personnel pay factors computed by OASD 
(Health Affairs). These factors are based on tabulations from the Joint Uniformed Military 
Payroll System (JUMPS) files. The OASD (Health Affairs) factors are available in the 
following personnel categories: physician, dentist, optometrist, veterinarian, nurse, MSC 
officer, and medical enlisted. Unfortunately, these is no further detail by physician 
specialty. The most important element of these factors is the medical special pay, which, 
in the case of physicians, is computed as a weighted average over all physician specialties. 
We adjusted these factors by adding one omitted component, the employer contribution to 
Social Security, and deleting a few other components that are accounted for elsewhere in 
our analysis. 



For example, the FY91 rates for all four Services are contained in "Composite Standard Military 
Rates^ Basic Allowance for Quarters Rates, and Permanent Change of Station Expense Rates, Effective 
1 October 1990," Comptroller of the Navy, NavComplNote 7041, October 1990. 

Fiirth^ documentation is available from Commander D. Sevi^, OASD (Health Affairs). 
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An example of the IDA pay factors is found in Table II-5. For an Air Force major 
(rank 0-4) during FY91, the comptroller pay factor was $79,746, and the MEPRS pay 
factor was $80,420. These two factors differ by only 0.85 percent. As shown in the table, 
the IDA pay factor for an Air Force 0-4 physician is $105,314. These pay factors differ 
primarily because the IDA factor includes medical special pay of $38,071. This quantity 
replaces a much smaller, average special pay for all Air Force majors (not necessarily 
physicians) that is implicit in the comptroller and MEPRS pay factors. 



Table 11-5. IDA Pay Factor: Air Force Physician, 
Rank 0-4 (MiUor), FY91 



Pay Element 


Pay 


Base Pay 


$36,868 


Allowances 


$11,130 


Medical Special Pays 


$38,071 


Other Pays 


$365 


Retirement Accrual 


$15,743 


Employer Social Security Contribution 


$3,137 


Total: 


$105,314 



Table II-6 is an attempt to assess, in the aggregate, the effect of substituting the 
EDA pay factors for the MEPRS pay factors. We report the average (across ranks^^ and 
paygrades) of the EDA pay factors and the MEPRS pay factors, for the Air Force in FY91. 
The averages were computed by weighting across rank/paygrade distributions provided by 
the Defense Manpower Data Center (DMDC). We multiplied the pay differences by the 
number of FTEs in each category, as reported in MEPRS, to obtain the pay adjustment (in 
millions of dollars). 

Although MEPRS understates average physician compensation by over $17,000, it 
overstates the compensation of nurses, MSC officers, and medical enlisted personnel. In 
light of the relatively large number of medical enlisted personnel, the net effect is actually 
a downward adjustment to MEPRS of $11.1 million. However, this adjustment represents 
a mere 0.60% of the Air Force MEPRS inpatient and ambulatory subtotal. Because this 
adjustment is so small, and because the exact MEPRS pay factors were not readily 



The average physician salaries are slightly below the 0-4 figures cited previously in the text. Military 
physicians begin then- careers at rank 0>3, and this is actually the modal rank. For the Air Force, the 
average physician rank (excluding general officers) is 3.9. 
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available for other combinations of Service branch and fiscal year, we have ignored the 
adjustment in our subsequent calculations. 

Table 11-6. Adjustment for MEPRS Military-Personnel Pay Factors, Air Force, FY91 



IDA Factor Pay 









Minus 


Full-Time 


Adjustment 


Personnel 


IDA 


MEPRS 


MEPRS 


Equivalents 


(Millions of 


Category- 


Pay Factor 


Pay Factor 


Factor 


(PTEs) 


FY91 Dollars) 


Physicians 


$95,236 


$78,091 


$17,144 


2,968 


50.9 


Nurses 


$59,703 


$64,738 


-$5,035 


3,625 


-18.3 


Medical Service Corps 


$64,975 


$68,428 


-$3,453 


2,381 


-8.2 


Medical Enlisted 


$27,815 


$29,877 


-$2,061 


17,213 


-35.5 


Total Adjustment 










-11.1 


MEPRS Subtotal 










1,840 


Percent Adjustment 










-0.60% 



While the MEPRS pay factors impart no bias in the aggregate, they do give a 
misleading picture of the relative costs of various categories of personnel. For other 
purposes, such as determining the optimal mix of physicians, nurses, and medical enlisted 
personnel, it would be better to use the adjusted pay factors reported here. Otherwise, the 
standard pay factors may lead to a mix that is too rich in physicians relative to the other 
categories of personnel. 

6. Allocation of MEPRS Special-Programs Accounts 

The MEPRS F (Special Programs) accounts were originally designed to measure 
costs incurred at NfTFs in support of DoD's wartime readiness mission. Over the years, as 
additional three-digit accounts were added, some costs related instead to the peacetime 
health-care mission have migrated to the F accounts. The purpose of this section is to fold 
back to the A (Inpatient) and B (Ambulatory) accounts those specific three-digit F 
accounts that are demonstrably and exclusively related to the peacetime-care mission. 

The F accounts that we have selected are analyzed in Table II-7. The Area 
Reference Laboratories provide clinical laboratory and forensic toxicology procedures and 
tests to other MTFs. Of the ten laboratories, nine are operated by the Army, and the 
remaining one is operated by the Navy at NNMC Bethesda. However, the Navy did not 
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Table 11-7. Allocation of MEPRS Special-Programs Accounts, FY90 



Account 












Code 


Account Title 


Army 


Air Force 


Navy 


DoD Total 


FAA 


Area Reference 








21,227,080 




Laboratories 












Allocation of FAA, 


8,579,128 


7,128,386 


5,519,567 


21,227,080 




by Service 










FAH 


Clinical Investigation 


15,710,656 


13,046,012 


3,118,337 


31,875,005 




Program 










FAK 


Student Expenses 


103,386,956 


40, J 2 1,354 


39,395,058 


lO'^ ir^o '>^o 

183, 103,368 


FAL 


Continuing Health 


25,842,780 


16,443,939 


16,136,399 


58,423,118 




Education 












Subtotal 


153,519,520 


76,939,691 


64,169,361 


294,628,571 


FEA 


Patient Transportation 


37,165,712 


7,002,553 


1 1,022,300 


55,190,3 /5 


FEB 


Patient Movement 


848,523 


9,611,576 


1,683,270 


12,143,369 




Expenses 










FEC 


Transient Patient Care 


14,980 


11,283 


55,119 


81,382 




Subtotal 


38,029,215 


16,625,422 


12,760,689 


67,415,326 




Total 


191,548,735 


93,565,113 


76,930,050 


362,043,897 


A 


Total inpatient expenses 


1,016,201,564 


763,289,016 


597,216,755 


2,376,707,335 




Allocation excluding 


70,453,035 


31,918,880 


26,900,111 






FEA and FEB 












Percentage adjustment 


6.93% 


4.18% 


4.50% 






Allocation of FEA and 


38,029,215 


16,625,422 


12,760,689 






FEB 












Percentage adjustment 


3.74% 


2.18% 


2.14% 






Total inpatient 


10.68% 


6.36% 


6.64% 






adjustment 










6 


Total ambulatory 


1,198,135,627 


1,076,600,769 


827,424,836 


3,102,161,232 




expenses 












Allocation excluding 


83,066,484 


45,020,811 


37,269,249 






FEA and FEB 












Total ambulatory 


6.93% 


4.18% 


4.50% 





adjustment 
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report any expenses in MEPRS account FAA (Area Reference Laboratories) in either 
FY90 or FY92. The Army total of $21.2 million supported not just Army MTFs, but 
actually ail MTFs. Therefore, we allocated this sum across the Services in proportion to 
their total MEPRS inpatient and ambulatory expenses. This allocation amounts to 0.39% 
of the MEPRS A and B accounts. In absolute terms, the allocations are $8.6 million for 
the Army, $7.1 million for the Air Force, and $5.5 million for the Navy. To the extent 
that the Army laboratories disproportionally support Army MTFs, as is often asserted, 
these allocations will bias the costs low for the Army and high for the other two Services. 

We allocated accounts FAH (Clinical Investigation Program), FAK (Student 
Expenses), and FAL (Continuing Health Education) directly to each Service. The FAH 
account records expenses intended to: "advance the quality of healthcare rendered in 
military medical facilities, as measured by presently accepted professional standards, 
including statistical health data [and] accreditation evaluation. The FAK account 
reports student salary expenses in the following categories: continuing post-graduate 
education for physicians, dentists, veterinarians, and nurses; and continuing training for 
medical specialists, allied health-science personnel, administrators, other enlisted direct- 
care paraprofessionals, and assigned non-medical personnel.*"^ Specifically, the FAK 
account reports: "student salary expenses [for] time the student is in a pure learner role 
(classroom, work-center learning, etc.).... Salary expenses related to that time a student 
directly contributes to work-center output may be charged to the work center. 
Physicians charge all of their time to FAK during their first year of post-graduate training, 
and a nominal 50% of their time during their second and subsequent years of training. 
Finally, the FAL account records: "operating expenses required to support continuing 
education... [including] tuition, TAD [temporary additional duty] and/or TDY [temporary 
duty] expenses, salaries, fees, and contractual expenses."^^ 



See "Medical Expense and Performance Reporting System for Fixed Military Medical and Dental 
Treatment Facilities," p. 2F-8. 

Ibid., pp. 2E-10 to 2E-11. Note that expenses other than studoit salaries (e.g., instructor salaries, 
medical library, medical illustration, and medical photography) are reported in MEPRS accounts EBE 
(Graduate Medical Education Support) and EBF (Education and Trainmg Program Support). These 
intermediate operating accounts are stepped-down to the final operating accounts (i.e., Inpatient, 
Ambulatory, or Dental) based on PTEs as recorded in personnel timesheets. Thus, they are already 
reflected in MEPRS, and need not be treated as additional adjustments. 

15 lbid.,p.2F-9. 

*6 Ibid.,p.2F-9. 
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We allocated these accounts across each Service's total MEPRS inpatient and 
ambulatory expenses. For example, of the Army subtotal of $153.5 million in accounts 
FAA, FAH, FAK, and FAL, we allocated $70.4 million to inpatient expenses and $83.1 
million to ambulatory expenses. Thus, we increased the MEPRS A and B accounts by a 
factor of 6.93% each. Similarly, we increased these accounts by 4.18% in the Air Force 
and 4.50% in the Navy. 

Expenses in the FAK account are accrued primarily in medical centers and the few 
community hospitals that offer Graduate Medical Education (GME), although some 
expenses may be accrued at smaller facilities that train enlisted medical specialists and 
paraprofessionals. Had we allocated these costs directly (and exclusively) to the medical 
centers and teaching hospitals, these facilities would have appeared more expensive than 
the remaining hospitals. We felt it inappropriate to burden the medical centers and 
teaching hospitals with the entire FAK total. Instead, GME supports the flow of new 
physicians to replenish all of the hospitals in the system. For this reason, we treated the 
FAK account as system-wide overhead. 

Along these lines, we considered including adjustments for PE 0806721 
(Uniformed Services University of the Health Sciences) and PE 0806722 (Armed Forces 
Scholarship Program). Ultimately, we decided to treat these two activities as "below-the- 
line," and we did not include them in the MEPRS adjustments. These activities do not 
represent patient care provided in MTFs; in particular, the Armed Forces Scholarship 
Program funds medical education provided by civilian institutions. Rather than 
incorporating these activities into MEPRS, they should be added back to the sum of the 
IDA and RAND cost estimates for any analytical cases under consideration. An example 
of this approach is given in Chapter IV. If these activities are expected to change under 
the analytical cases, then that calculation should be conducted independently of either the 
IDA or RAND cost analyses. 

We also considered MEPRS accounts FEA (Patient Transportation), FEB (Patient 
Movement Expenses), and FEC (Transient Patient Care). Account FEA covers expenses 
to: "operate and maintain emergency medical vehicles and ambulances... for the movement 
of non-emergency inpatients and out-patients to, from, and between MTFs... [and for] 
patients who require immediate care on an unscheduled basis enroute to an MTF." 
Account FEB records expenses to: "move inpatients, out-patients, and attendants between 
medical facilities to provide optimum care." Account FEC covers expenses to: "provide 
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care to transient patients [at] facilities located on air routes used by the aeromedical 
evacuation system, i'^" These three accounts pertain to transportation assets, such as buses 
and ambulances, that are owned by the medical community, not airlift assets owned by 
operational units in Major Force Program 2 (General Purpose Forces). Although the 
MEPRS manual mentions out-patients as well as inpatients, our experience reveals that 
most of these expenses are related to inpatients. Therefore, we have allocated accounts 
FEA, FEB, and FEC to the MEPRS A account only. This allocation amounts to 3.74% for 
the Army, 2. 1 8% for the Air Force, and 2.14% for the Navy. 

The total F account adjustments are illustrated in Figure II-6. The total inpatient 
adjustments are 10.68% for the Army, 6.36% for the Air Force, and 6.64% for the Navy. 
The adjustment is largest for the Army, primarily because they operate the largest GME 
program, as reflected by the total of $103 million in their FAK (Student Expenses) account 
in F Y90. 
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Notes: FAA=Area Reference Laboratories, FAH=CIinical Investigation Program, FAK=Student Expenses, 
FAL=Contlnuing Health Education, FEA=Patient Transportation, FEB-Patient Movement Expenses, and 

FEC=Transtent Patient Care. 

Figure 11-6. Percentage Adjustments Based on MEPRS F Accounts 



See "Medical Expense and Performance Reporting System for Fixed Military Medical and Dental 
Treatment Facilities," p. 2F-20. 
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7. Summary 

Figure II-7 summarizes our adjustments to the FY90 MEPRS expenses. Recall that 
our analyses of base operations and military-personnel pay factors did not lead to any net 
adjustments. We developed a 4.3% facilities-construction allowance, based upon 
amortizing construction costs over a 40-year lifetime at a 4.0% real interest rate. Our 
factor of 1.29% for DMSSC was derived by spreading the DMSSC appropriation across 
the three Services, in proportion to their total MEPRS expenses. The adjustment for 
management headquarters was based on an expenditure of $21.7 million per Service. 
Finally, the adjustments based on MEPRS F accounts were given in Figure II-6, with 
larger adjustments for inpatient care to reflect patient transportation and movement 
expenses. 




M FEA.FEB.FEC 
■ FAA.FAH.FAK.FAL 
W Mgmt. HQ 
□ DMSSC 
S Construction 



Army Air Force Navy 

Notes: FAA=Area Reference Laboratories, FAH=Clinlcal investigation Program, FAK^Student Expenses, 
FAL=Continuing IHealth Education, FEA=Patient Transportation, FEB=Patient Movement Expenses, FEC=Transient 
Patient Care, and DMSSC=Defense Medicai Systems Support Center. 

Figure 11-7. Summary of Adjustments to FY90 MEPRS Expenses 

The total adjustments are approximately equal for the Air Force and the Navy: 
12.8% for Air Force inpatient expenses, 13.3% for Navy inpatient expenses, 10.6% for Air 
Force ambulatory expenses, and 1 1 .2%o for Navy ambulatory expenses. The adjustments 
are larger for the Army: 16.9% for inpatient expenses, and 13.2% for ambulatory 
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expenses. The larger Army adjustments result from larger totals in the F accounts; as 
shown previously in Table II-7, the Army subtotal in accounts FAA, FAH, FAK, FAL, 
FEA, FEB, and FEC is twice as large as either the Air Force or the Navy subtotal. By far 
the largest factor in this difference is the FAK (Student Expenses) account, reflecting the 
fact that the Army operates the largest GME program among the Services. 

C. ASSESSMENT OF ADJUSTED MEPRS EXPENSES 

The MEPRS adjustments may be assessed by examining their impact on aggregate 
MEPRS expenses. Table II-8 shows the reported FY92 MEPRS expenses, by inpatient 
versus ambulatory care, Service branch, and hospital size. Reported inpatient expenses 
were $2.41 billion for inpatient care, and $3.20 billion for ambulatory care. The 
corresponding adjusted figures are $2.76 billion for inpatient care, and $3.56 billion for 
ambulatory care. The aggregate percentage adjustments are 14.3% and 11.3%, 
respectively. Having made these adjustments, we are much more confident about making 
a fair comparison to medical costs in the civilian sector. 

Table 11-8. Comparison of Reported and Adjusted FY92 MEPRS Expenses 

(Millions of FY92 Dollars) 

MEPRS FY92 MEPRS FY92 
Reported Adjusted 

Inpatient 



Amy 


Medical Center 


688.4 


799.9 




Hospital 


393.7 


457.5 


Air Force 


Medical Center 


383.7 


432.5 




Hoq)ital 


335.7 


378.3 


Navy 


Medical Center 


373.4 


420.8 




Hospital 


236.8 


266.9 


Inpatient Total 




2,411.7 


2,755.9 


Ambulatory 








Army 


Medical Center 


527.9 


593.9 




Hospital 


696.6 


783.7 




Clinic 


19.0 


21.4 


Air Force 


Medical Center 


295.8 


326.9 




Hospital 


658.9 


728.1 




Clinic 


98.1 


108.3 


Navy 


Medical Center 


362.4 


400.8 




Hospital 


457.7 


506.2 




Clinic 


81.7 


90.4 


Ambulator}' Total 




3,198.1 


3,559.6 


Total Cost 




5,609.8 


6,315.5 
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D. ADDITIONAL DATA ELEMENTS 



A few of the data elements required for the regression analysis derive from sources 
other than MEPRS. These data elements and their sources are described here. 

1. Bed Capacity 

The two candidate measures of bed capacity for inpatient care are normal beds and 
operating beds. Both measures are reported by the Services to DMFO. Normal bed 
capacity is defined as: 

Space for patients' beds measured in terms of beds, which can be set up in 
wards or rooms designated for patients' beds and spaced approximately 100 
to 120 square feet per bed. This definition refers only to space and excludes 
equipment and staff capability. For containment-type hospitals still in use, 
bed capacity may be measured in beds spaced on 8-foot centers. Former 
ward or room space, which has been disposed of or has been altered so that 
it cannot be readily reconverted to ward or room space, is not included in 
computing bed capacities. Space for beds used only in connection with 
examination or brief treatment periods, such as that in examining rooms or 
in the physiotherapy department, is not included in this figure. Nursery 
space is not included in the bed capacity, but is accounted for separately' in 
terms of the number of bassinets it accommodates. [Emphasis added.] 

By contrast, an operating bed is defined as: "a bed that is currently set up and 
ready in all respects for the care of a patient. // must include supporting space, equipment, 
and staff to operate under normal conditions. Excluded are transient patients' beds, 
incubators, bassinets, labor beds, and recovery beds."^^ [Emphasis added.] Because 
operating beds are fully staffed, they appear to be the more appropriate capacity measure 
for hospitals in peacetime. Indeed, preliminary regression models using normal beds did 
not predict MTF costs as accurately as the later models using operating beds. 

The data on normal and operating beds have not always been regularly updated. In 
our judgment, the FY90 data had not been updated recently enough to be of use in this 
study. The FY92 data, however, appear both more recent and more relevant. Therefore, 



See "Medical Expense and Performance Reporting System for Fixed Military Medical and Dental 
Treatment Facilities," p. A- 18. 

Ibid.,p. A-19. 
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we applied the FY92 numbers of normal and operating beds in our analyses of both FY90 
and FY92 data on cost and workload. 

The relationship between normal and operating beds is illustrated in Figure II-8. 
The jagged curve represents the trend in daily census at Naval Hospital San Diego during 
FY90. For reference, we note that the average daily census equals 392, and the SOth 
percentile of the daily census equals 427. Operating beds were reported as 393. This 
figure certainly lies within the range observed for the daily census. If operating beds 
represent staffed capacity, however, one might expect this value to exceed the mean and 
possibly exceed the SOth percentile as well. We suspect that operating beds are not 
updated frequently enough to reflect seasonal changes in staffmg that occur within the 
fiscal year. 
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Figure il-8. Naval Hospital San Diego, FY90 Daily Census 



By contrast, normal beds were reported as 764. This figure bears no apparent 
relationship to the trend in daily census, and offers little indication of peacetime capacity. 
Similar patterns were observed at several other MTFs that we examined. We conclude 
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that FY92 reported operating beds, though imperfect, provide the best available proxy for 
peacetime capacity. 

2. Graduate Medical Education 

We measured the volume of GME by the headcount of residents and interns at each 
MTF. This information was provided by OASD (Health Affairs/Professional Affairs and 
Quality Assurance). This measure differs from the one used by the Health Care Financing 
Administration (HCFA) for Medicare reimbursement .20 The HCFA measure is defined as 
the headcount of resident and interns, divided by the number of staffed beds at each 
hospital; the HCFA definition of staffed beds is roughly analogous to the DoD definition 
of operating beds. The HCFA measure is relevant for inpatient care only, with staffed 
beds serving as a capacity variable. There is no obvious capacity variable for ambulatory 
care. In our data on MTFs, we found evidence that GME affects the cost of ambulatory 
care as well as inpatient care. The advantage of our GME measure (i.e., the simple 
headcount) is that it does not require a capacity variable, thus, it is well-defined even on 
the ambulatory side. 



Health Care Financing Administration, "Federal Register," Vol. 52, No. 169, September 1, 1987. 
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III. DEVELOPMENT OF MEDICAL TREATMENT FACILITY 

COST FUNCTIONS 



This chapter discusses the Military Treatment Facility (MTF) cost functions used to 
project the total cost of providing care at DoD hospitals under several analytical cases. 
These cases will be described further in Chapter IV. The cost functions estimate the total 
costs of operating each individual facility, given projections of inpatient and ambulatory 
workload at each facility, the capacity of each facility measured in terms of operating 
beds, and the number of residents and interns enrolled in each facility's Graduate Medical 
Education (GME) program (where applicable). The facility-level costs are then summed 
over all facilities to estimate the system-wide costs of providing care at DoD hospitals 
under each analytical case. The costs of providing care within the civilian sector, and paid 
through the Civilian Health and Medical Program of the Uniformed Services 
(CHAMPUS), are being separately estimated by the RAND Corporation. 

To develop the cost functions, econometric modeling was applied to identify 
independent variables that explain the variation in cost across DoD hospitals. Several 
independent variables were considered, including workload performed, facility operating 
capacity, size of GME program, geographic location of the facility, and type of facility 
(i.e., medical center, community hospital, or free-standing ambulatory clinic). The 
existence of economies of scale and scope was also investigated. A summary of the 
modeling methodology is presented next, and an attempt is made to identify the critical 
assumptions on which the analysis hinges. Then the estimated inpatient and ambulatory 
cost functions are presented. 

A. GENERAL METHODOLOGY 

The cost functions were developed both to better understand the relationship 
between costs and workload within DoD hospitals and to project total facility costs for 
various levels of workload. The cost functions are based on adjusted Medical Expense and 
Performance Reporting System (MEPRS) data, as described in Chapter II. Most of the 
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adjustment factors were based on analysis of FY90 MEPRS data, though there were a few 
exceptions.^ Our preliminary modeling efforts were based exclusively on FY90 data. 
When the Section 733 Study began, the data for FY92 were not yet complete. Moreover, 
the data for FY91 are widely viewed as anomalous because of Operation Desert Storm. As 
the study progressed and FY92 data became available, we began to combine these new 
data with the FY90 data. We found that the regression relationships between cost and 
workload were statistically indistinguishable for the two fiscal years, once we corrected for 
the escalation in unit cost. Thus, we were able to combine the two years of data, thereby 
doubling the sample size for the regression analysis with an attendant increase in the 
precision of our estimates. 

Specifically, we escalated the FY90 expenses by the average increase in cost per 
unit workload (i.e., cost per inpatient discharge or cost per ambulatory visit) observed 
between FY90 and FY92. Separate escalation factors were applied to the inpatient and 
ambulatory expense data, and to each facility type (i.e., medical center, community 
hospital, or clinic). These escalation factors are shown in Table III-l, The MEPRS 
adjustment factors, derived in Chapter II and repeated here in Table III-l, were applied to 
both the FY90 and FY92 MEPRS expense data. Then the escalation rates were applied 
only to the FY90 expenses, in order to express them in FY92 dollars. 



Table III-l. Escalation Rates and MEPRS Adjustment Factors 



FY90 to FY92 Cmnulative Escalation Rate: 
Medical Centers 
Community Hospitals 
Clinics 



Inpatient 
Expenses 



26.8% 
16.7% 
Not 
Applicable 



Ambulatory 
Expenses 

27.3% 
23.5% 
15.2% 



MEPRS Adjustment Factors: 
Army 
Air Force 

Nav>' 



16.9% 
12.8% 

13,3% 



13.2% 
10.6% 

11.2% 



The analysis of support-cost ratios used the time period FY87-FY90; the analysis of military- 
construction appropriations used the time period FY89-FY92; the analysis of MEPRS pay factors used 
the smgle ycarFY91. 
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The escalation rates shown in Table III-l are surprisingly high. These are two-year 
cumulative rates, but the implied annual rates are still quite high (e.g., 12.6% for inpatient 
expenses in medical centers). These escalation rates cannot be strictly interpreted as price 
indices for medical care, because rapid technological advance invalidates the concept of 
comparing prices for a constant set of goods or services. In addition, some of the FY92 
outlays may represent the spend-out of FY91 obligations made in connection with 
Operation Desert Storm. 

The MEPRS cost-assignment methodology separates cost and workload into 
inpatient and ambulatory functional categories. To take advantage of the MEPRS 
methodology for allocating ancillary, support, and overhead costs to functional categories, 
separate inpatient and ambulatory cost functions were developed. The predictions of the 
two models may simply be added to predict total cost at a given facility. We also 
experimented with a model to predict combined inpatient and ambulatory costs, using 
separate inpatient and ambulatory workload measures as independent variables. However, 
we found a high correlation between the inpatient and ambulatory workload measures 
across facilities. The combined model suffered from unstable coefficient estimates as 
compared to the separate inpatient and ambulatory models reported here. 

The cost models also requured a weighting process to adjust for heteroskedasticity 
(i.e., non-uniform error variance within groups) as well as groupwise variance differences 
(i.e., differences in relative modeling error between medical centers, community hospitals 
and clinics). Through the use of weighted regression, with additional adjustments for 
groupwise differences, the basic assumption of constant variance (homoskedasticity) in the 
data was restored when applying least squares regression. 

To better establish a baseline from which to construct military-hospital cost 
models, we reviewed previous work by Vector Research, Incorporated (VRI), on military- 
hospital cost functions, as well as numerous research publications on civilian-hospital cost 
functions. These papers aided in identifying potential independent variables that were 
considered for the cost functions. Table III-2 gives a brief summary of the findings 
contained in these papers. 

We have summarized the procedure for developing the facility-level expenses used 
as the dependent variable in the cost functions, as well as the procedure for identifying 
potential independent variables. The remainder of this chapter describes the resulting 
inpatient and ambulatory cost functions. 
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Table III-2. Summary of Civilian-Hospital Cost Function Research 

• Most models ^ecified in the fonn of a log-log model (1, 3, 7) (others used were general linear-with 
scale and scope terms—or translog models) 

• Teaching activity significantly contributes to higher total costs (1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7) 

• Diminishing marginal costs generally exist for hospitals having up to 300 beds (1, 2, 3, 5, 7) 

• Outpatient visits by clinical area generally do not have significantly different cost coefficients (1,3) 

• Economies of scope exist between pediatric care and other inpatient care (2) 

• Diseconomies of scope exist between emergency room services and inpatient care (1, 2, 7) 

• Level of forecasted workload has a significant effect on costs (if forecasted workload is higher than 
realized workload, then incur excess capacity costs) (3, 4, 5, 7) 

• Specialty care may be more expensive than general medical care even after case-mix adjustment 
(1,3,5)' 

• Inpatient care is frequently separated into discharges and bed days to measure the impact of changes in 
average length of stay 

Note: The numbers refer to fonnal references, listed below, from which the statements were derived. 

1. "Estimating Hospital Costs - A Multiple Output Analysis." Thomas W. Grannemann, Randall S. Brown, 

and Mark V. Fauly, Journal of Health Economics, No. 5, 1986, 107-127. 

2. "Multiproduct Short-Run Hospital Cost Functions: Empirical Evidence and Policy implications From 
Cross-Section Data." Thomas G. Cowing and Alphonse G. Holtman, Southern Economic Journal, Volume 

49, Januar>' 1983,637-653. 

3. "Determinants of Hospital Costs-Outputs, Inputs, and Regulation In the 1980s." Jack Hadley and Stephan 
Zuckerman, Urban Institute Report 91-10,1991. 

4. "A New Approach to Hospital Cost Functions and Some Issues In Revenue Regulation." Bernard Friedman 
and Mark V. Pauly, Health Care Financing Revieyv, No. 4, March 1983, 105-1 14. 

5. "Hospital Output Forecasts and the Cost of Empty Hospital Beds.** Mark V. Pauly and Peter Wilson, Health 
Services Research, Volume 21 , August 1 986, 403-428. 

6. "Development of Cost Models to Support Diagnosis Related Management," VRI-DMIS-2.60 WP91-1R, 
Vector Research Incoiporated, 7 November 1991. 

7. "Why Are Urban Hospital Costs So High? The Relative Importance of Patient Source of Admission, 
Teaching, Competition, and Case Mix." Kenneth E. Thoipe, Health Services Research^ Volume 22:6, 
February 1988. 



B. INPATIENT COST FUNCTION 

Two cost functions were developed: one for inpatient expense data and one for 
ambulatory expense data. MEPRS separately identifies inpatient and ambulatory costs, 
and uses a standard methodology for assigning ancillary, support and overhead expenses to 
each clinical area within the hospital. The inpatient cost function, based on expenses 
reported in the MEPRS A (Inpatient) accounts, is described next. The ambulatory cost 
function is discussed in a later section. 



1. Construction of Case-Mix Adjusted Workload 

The objective of this section is to develop a single, homogeneous work unit for 
inpatient care. It is well-known that different clinical procedures vary widely in resource 
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intensity. Simply adding the total number of discharges, without regard to the procedures 
performed, would not yield a homogeneous work unit even for a single facility. 
Moreover, it would be virtually impossible to compare unit costs across facility types. For 
example, community hospitals refer many of their most difficult cases to medical centers, 
so that medical centers would always appear more expensive unless some adjustment were 
made for complexity. 

Our homogeneous work unit uses a weighting scheme for resource intensity based 
on Diagnosis Related Groups (DRGs). The DRG system provides a method for classifying 
inpatient care into over 500 groups having roughly similar within-group resource 
requirements. DRGs form the basis for prospectively determining hospital payments 
within the Medicare and CHAMPUS programs. By following a DRG schedule, hospitals 
that treat the more resource-intensive cases are credited with larger payments. We have 
applied DRGs in a reverse fashion from their conventional usage. We observe differences 
in unit costs across MTFs. We have used DRGs to rationalize part of these differences, 
effectively crediting the medical centers with more work units. 

Specifically, we have assigned individual inpatient discharges from military 
hospitals to particular DRGs, based on the diagnoses, procedures performed, comorbidities 
and complications, and other factors. However, because (as mentioned in Chapter II) 
military hospitals do not have a patient-level accounting system, it is not possible to 
directly estimate an average cost by DRG for military hospitals. Instead, we have used the 
CHAMPUS FY91 (Version 8) DRG Grouper, v^dth its associated average costs and outlier 
criteria.2 The assumption here is that relative cost by DRG based on CHAMPUS 
experience provides a good predictor for (unobserved) relative cost by DRG in military 
hospitals. 

Table III-3 presents a simplified, fictional example to illustrate how DRG-based 
case-mix adjustments work. In this example, a vaginal delivery is accompanied by either a 
normal newborn or a low-birthweight newborn, yielding a total of two discharges. The 
table demonstrates that the cost per discharge prior to case-mix adjustment ranges between 
$400 and $40,000. Because high-risk deliveries are typically identified in advance and 
referred to medical centers, a preponderance of low-birthweight infants are delivered in 



CHAMPUS FY91 (Version 8) DRG weights and outlier criteria were published in the Federal 
Register, Vol. 55, No. 214, Novembers, 1990. 
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medical centers. Thus, prior to case-mix adjustment, one would expect a higher average 
cost per discharge at medical centers than at community hospitals. 



Table III-3. Derivation of DRG Weights 



DRG 


Description 


Total Cost 


Total 

Discharges 


Cost per 
Unadjusted 

Discharge 


DRG 
Weight 


Cost per 
DRG 
Weight 


373 


Vaginal Delivery' 


$14,240,000 


5,000 


$2,848 


0.712 


$4,000 


391 


Nonnal Newborn 


$1,760,000 


4,400 


$400 


0.100 


$4,000 


610 


Low Birthweight 


$24,000,000 


600 


$40,000 


10.000 


$4,000 




Newborn 














Total/Average: 


$40,000,000 


10,000 


$4,000 


1.000 


$4,000 



Continuing with this example, Table III-3 compares average costs before and after 
case-mix adjustment. The DRG weight is computed in each row of the table as the ratio of 
cost per unadjusted discharge, divided by the overall average cost (i.e., divided by $4,000). 
We see that average cost is equalized after application of the DRG weights, so that the cost 
and workload data at medical centers may be combined with the data from community 
hospitals, which are less likely to treat high-risk cases. For example, vaginal delivery 
(DRG 373), most likely performed at a community hospital, is counted in our data as 
0.712 weighted discharges. The average cost per weighted discharge equals $4,000. Low- 
birthweight neonatal care (DRG 610), most likely provided at a medical center, is counted 
in our data as 10.0 weighted discharges. The average cost per weighted discharge again 
equals $4,000. By expressing workload in terms of weighted discharges, we have work 
units that are equally costly on average. Thus, the weighted discharges may be added to 
form a homogeneous predictor of total inpatient cost at a given facility.^ 

We should reiterate the fundamental assumption of this section: the relative cost 
by DRG based on CHAMPUS experience provides a good predictor for relative cost by 
DRG in military hospitals. Unfortunately, in the absence of a patient-level accounting 
system, there is no way to directly assign relative resource weights to individual discharges 
from military hospitals. Further research may be warranted to investigate the adequacy of 
using CHAMPUS DRG weights as a proxy. 



In addition, for certain exceptional cases with extremely long or short stays, the DRG weight is not 
entirely ^propriate. We have adjusted the weighted workload down for exceptionally short stays or 
up for exceptionally long stays. These adjustments were made in accordance with the outlier criteria 
and methodology used by CHAMPUS m FY91 for the Version 8 DRG Grouper. 
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2. Regression Estimates 

Figure III-l displays the relationship between inpatient expenses (FY90 and FY92 
data measured in FY92 dollars) and inpatient case-mix adjusted workload (i.e., the sum of 
weighted discharges by facility), with symbols identifying the facilities by type. The 
scatterplot demonstrates that medical centers in general are larger than community 
hospitals in terms of total inpatient workload. Where the two facility types overlap, 
roughly between 8,000 and 14,000 discharges, medical centers have higher costs than 
community hospitals. This visual analysis, reinforced with statistical tests, indicated 
fundamental differences between the cost structures of medical centers and community 
hospitals. These differences were taken into consideration in the model through the use of 
facility-type dummy variables, where required. Also, while the scatter of points for 
medical centers appears linear, the scatter for community hospitals indicates decreasing 
marginal costs for the largest hospitals. This phenomenon was modeled by introducing a 
quadratic term (i.e., workload squared) for the community hospitals only. 

Figure ni-2 visually demonstrates that the FY90 data points are well interspersed 
with the FY92 data points after application of the escalation rates. Thus the escalation 
rates we used seem appropriate. In addition, statistical tests indicated that the separate 
regression relationships for the two years were indistinguishable, thereby justifying our 
decision to combine them into a single cost function. 

The inpatient cost-function parameter estimates, summary statistics, and data point 
exclusions are presented in Table 111-4. As indicated by visual inspection of Figure III-l, 
the regression function is linear for medical centers, but includes a quadratic effect (i.e., 
decreasing marginal costs) for community hospitals.'^ The model also reveals that facility 
operating capacity and GME intensity are significant predictors of inpatient expenses. 
Recall that operating capacity was measured by the number of operating beds, and GME 
intensity was measured by the number of residents and interns enrolled at an MTF. Recall 



The literature on civilian-hospital cost functions, as summarized previously in Table III -2, often uses 
more exotic mathematical functions than our linear-quadratic. For example, the translog function is 
sometimes used to account for sample variation in the prices of inputs such as labor and materials. We 
suspect that price variation across MTFs is minimal; the largest component of cost, military labor, 
shows no price variation at all. Consistent with this hypothesis, we found no evidence of geographical 
variation in total inpatient cost aaoss MTFs. Therefore, we saw no need to consider the translog 
fiinction. 
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also that we used FY92 reported operating beds for both fiscal years, because the FY90 
reported operating-bed data were judged unreliable. 
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Figure IIM. FY90 and FY92 Inpatient Expenses (FY92 Dollars), by Facility Type 
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Figure III-2. FY90 and FY92 Inpatient Expenses (FY92 Dollars), by Fiscal Year 
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Table III-4. Final Inpatient Model 



Model Functional Form: 

Inpatient Expenses = (Intercept + Community Hospital Intercept Adjustment + Bl*Case-Mix Adjusted 
Discharges + B2'<'Community Hospital Case-Mix Adjusted Discharges + B3*Community 
Hospital Case-Mix Adjusted Discharges Squared + B4*0perating Beds + B5*GME) 
*(1+B6*NAVY) 



Variables 


Mean 

Value 


Coefficient 

Estimate 


t-Statistic 


95% Confidence Interval 


Intercq>t 




9,548,815 


2.474 


1,942,709 


17,154,921 


Community Hospital Intercept Adj. 




-8,467,472 


-2.193 


-16,076,618 


-858,325 


Case-Mix Adjusted Discharges (CMAs) 


5,321 


2,979 


7.990 


2,244 


3,714 


Commimity Hospital CMA Adj. 


2,314 


+223 


0.590 


-523 


969 


Community Ho^ital CMAs Squared 


1.07e+7 


-0.0601165 


-2.728 


-.1035426 


-.0166905 


Operating Beds 


103 


35,256 


5.005 


21,373 


49,138 


GME (Residents & Interns) 


31 


65,862 


2.910 


21,254 


110,471 


Navy % Adjustment 




7.36% 


2.690 


1.97% 


12.76% 



The following data points were removed from the model before estimation: 



Facility Name 


Fiscal Year 


Reason 


Letterman 


FY92 


Structural 


Womack 


FY90, FY92 


High Leverage 


NH Newport 


FY92 


Outlier 


CuUer 


FY90, FY92 


Missing Data 


BHNAVSTAAdak 


FY92 


Missing Data 


509th Strategic Hospital 


FY90, FY92 


Missing Data 


354th Medical Group 


FY90, FY92 


Missing Data 



Number of valid observations: 227 



The coefficients are interpreted in the following manner: 

Intercept: The cost that would be predicted at a medical center if all 

regression variables were set to zero. Because medical centers are never 
observed in this situation, the confidence interval is extremely wide; the 
estimate involves extrapolation well outside the range of observed data. 
Moreover, the estimate is counterfactual because it considers a medical center 
with not only zero inpatient workload, but also zero bed capacity. 

• Community Hospital Intercept Adjustment: The difference between the 
medical-center intercept and community-hospital intercept; the resulting 
community-hospital intercept is $1.08 million. 
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Case-Mix Adjusted Discharges (CMAs): The marginal cost of producing an 
additional discharge at a medical center. 

Community Hospital CMA Adjustment: The difference between the marginal 
cost of producing an additional discharge at a community hospital, versus the 
marginal cost of producing an additional discharge at a medical center, prior 
to adjusting for the diminishing marginal costs identified at the former. Thus, 
the marginal cost of the first discharge from a community hospital equals 
$2,979 plus $223, or $3,202. We retain the difference, $223, even though it is 
not statistically significant, because it represents our best point estimate. 

• Community Hospital CMAs Squared: The square of discharges is used as an 
independent variable to identify potential increasing or decreasing marginal 
costs with increases in workload. The negative coefficient implies that 
marginal costs decrease with an increase in workload (i.e., economies of 
scale). 

• Operating Beds: Staffed beds that are ready to be occupied by patients 
(operating beds) are a measure of a hospital's operating capacity. The 
coefficient represents the cost of each staffed bed, and is a combination of 
fixed (i.e., physical plant) and marginal (i.e., staff) costs. 

GME (Residents and Interns): An estimate of the additional patient-care cost 
incurred by providing graduate medical education, measured in terms of cost 
per enrolled resident or intern. This estimate reflects student PTEs charged 
directly to the MEPRS A (Inpatient) account. It also reflects classroom time 
factored into total expenses via the FAK-account (Student Expenses) 
adjustment, as described in Chapter II. Recall, however, that the FAK 
accounts were spread as system-wide overhead, rather than being assigned 
directly (and exclusively) to teaching facilities. 

• Navy % Adjustment: Due to structural and accounting differences, it was 
necessary to include a variable to distinguish Navy facilities from Army and 
Air Force facilities. 

The Navy adjustment should not be interpreted as evidence that Navy hospitals are 
more expensive or less efficient than Army or Air Force hospitals. Although MEPRS 
purports to be a standardized accounting system, there are workload and cost-accounting 
differences between the Services that cannot be explained through econometric modeling 
given the variables at hand. We expand on this point later in the section on ambulatory 
cost models. We present comparisons between medical workload as reported in the 
accounting systems, and medical workload as self-reported by beneficiaries in the 1992 
DoD Health Care Survey. The accounting systems report more workload than the survey, 
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but the difference is less pronounced for the Navy than for the other two Services. Thus, 
the accounting systems may understate Navy workload (or overstate it less), fostering the 
appearance of higher unit cost for that Service. Further research is clearly warranted to 
improve the comparability of cost and workload data across the three Services. 

Inpatient marginal costs are constant with respect to workload for medical centers, 
but decrease over the range of data for community hospitals. The model estimates of 
marginal cost are depicted in Figure III-3. At a level of approximately 1,860 total 
discharges, the marginal cost of a discharge at a medical center is equal to the marginal 
cost of a discharge at a community hospital. Therefore, very small community hospitals 
appear most expensive on the margin. Marginal costs for community hospitals remain 
positive until the point of approximately 26,600 discharges. This level is substantially 
greater than the highest observed value of 14,363 discharges for community hospitals, and 
well beyond the relevant range of application of the cost function for community hospitals. 
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Figure III-3. Inpatient IVIarginal Cost Versus Workload, by Facility Type 

Figures III-4 and 111-5 display the relationship between total inpatient expenses and 
workload, respectively, for medical centers and community hospitals, after adjusting for 
all independent variables other than case-mix adjusted discharges. As shown previously in 
Table III-4, several data points were excluded from the model for various reasons. FY92 
data for Letterman Army Medical Center were removed because operations were 
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Note: Expenses adjusted for other regression right-hand variables. 

Figure 111-4. Medical Center Inpatient Expenses Versus Workload (FY92 Dollars) 
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substantially reduced in preparation for closing, making this an atypical observation. 
Womack Army Hospital at Fort Bragg was excluded because this facility had undue 
influence on the regression parameters. Inclusion of this facility would yield a much 
stronger quadratic effect (i.e., more rapidly decreasing marginal cost), that is not suggested 
by the other community hospitals in the data set Naval Hospital Newport was not a 
representative data point because its observed expenses were more than three standard 
deviations from the regression line. Finally, several facilities did not report expenses, 
workload, or operating beds for a particular fiscal year, and were necessarily excluded 
from the model. 

Figure III-6 is a histogram of the percentage deviations between the observed 
inpatient expenses and the predicted inpatient expenses. Positive values indicate that 
observed expenses exceed predicted expenses. Only those facilities that were included in 
the regression are shown in the histogram, thereby indicating the goodness-of-fit of the 
regression line relative to the data from which it was estimated. With the possible 
exception of the two endpoints, the histogram indicates a normal distribution of the 
percentage errors, implying that the statistical properties of the regression model are 
sound. 
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Figure III-6. Percentage Deviation Between Observed and Predicted Inpatient Expenses 
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The relatively high mass at each endpoint (i.e., errors of 25% or more) indicates 
that we were conservative in discarding data points. These data points were retained, 
despite the large percentage errors, because they fell within three standard deviations of 
the regression line. As demonstrated in Figure UI-5, the observed costs for a given level 
of workload vary substantially in the basic data. For example, the observed costs to 
produce 8,000 discharges, after adjusting for other independent variables, range between 
approximately $15 million and $27 million, an 80-percent spread. With this much spread 
in the basic data, it is inevitable that a few data points will stray from the regression line. 

It is important to remember that the cost functions were not developed to estimate 
resource requirements for a particular facility. Rather, they were developed to estimate the 
change in system-wide costs as the aggregate level of workload is changed. The cost 
functions presented here are more than adequate for the task, and predict hospital costs at 
least as well as most of their counterparts in the literature on civilian-hospital costs cited 
previously in Table III-2. 

C. AMBULATORY COST FUNCTION 

The ambulatory cost function was developed in a similar manner to the inpatient 
cost function. Because most ambulatory care in the civilian sector is not provided at 
hospitals, there was little basis for comparison between the civilian and military sectors in 
this case. Nor was there any system comparable to DRG weights to enable an adjustment 
for relative resource-intensity. Before turning to the regression estimates, we must discuss 
the workload exchange rates. These rates were developed by the Section 733 Study to 
reflect the differences between medical workload as reported in the accounting systems, 
and medical workload as self-reported by medical beneficiaries. 

1. Workload Exchange Rates 

The RAND Corporation used data from the 1992 DoD Health Care Survey^ to 
calibrate its models that forecast utilization under analytical cases. RAND then provided 
IDA with inpatient and ambulatory workload estimates for each analytical case. However, 
the amount of medical workload differs, often dramatically, between MEPRS and the 



The survey design and findings are documented in Philip M. Lurie, et al., "Analysis of the 1992 DoD 
Survey of Military Medical Care Beneficiaries," Institute for Defense Analyses, Paper P-2937, 
forthcoming, 1994. 
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beneficiary survey. Thus, the hypothetical workloads are measured along one scale, but 
the IDA cost functions require workload measured along a different scale. A conversion is 
clearly necessary to make the RAND workload numbers "fit" into the IDA cost functions. 

To circumvent this problem, RAND has computed a set of "exchange rates," which 
play a role analogous to the rates used in converting two currencies (e.g., dollars to yen). 
RAND has computed the exchange rates along various dimensions (e.g., inpatient versus 
outpatient care, beneficiary category, and Service branch).^ As an example, Figure III-7 
shows the exchange rates, by Service branch, for ambulatory visits. The figure reveals that 
more workload is reported in MEPRS than in the beneficiary survey, but the difference is 
less pronounced for the Navy than for the other two Services. 
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Figure (11-7. Ambulatory-Workload Exchange Rates, by Service Branch 



The complete set of exchange rates is available in Susan D. Hosek, Bruce W. Bennett, Kimberiy A. 
McGuigan, Jan M. Hanley, Roger Madison, and Afshin Rastegar, "The Demand for Military Health 
Care: Supporting Research for a Comprehensive Study of the Military Health Care System," RAND 
Coipoiation, MR-407-PA&E, January 1994. 
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A critical assumption is being made when using the exchange rates to "fit" 
hypothetical workload numbers into the IDA cost functions. Specifically, it is being 
assumed that the historical relationships between the two measurement systems will be 
maintained under the analytical cases. For example, suppose that the beneficiary survey 
initially shows 100 visits to Air Force hospitals, whereas MEPRS data show 160 visits 
(reflecting the Air Force exchange rate of 1.6). If survey-based analysis predicts a 10% 
increase to 110 visits, then the new workload figure for the MEPRS-based cost function 
also increases by 10%, to 176 visits. As long as the exchange rate remains constant at 1.6 
under the analytical case, this procedure is valid. The procedure would fail only if some 
feature of the analytical case drove a wedge between the incentives to report workload 
under the two systems. Although we are not aware of any such feature, the calculation and 
use of exchange rates between data systems requires additional research. 

2. Regression Estimates 

The ambulatory cost function was estimated using expenses reported in the 
MEPRS B (Ambulatory) accounts. The MEPRS adjustment factors, derived in Chapter II, 
were applied to both the FY90 and FY92 MEPRS expense data. Then the escalation rates 
were applied only to the FY90 expenses, in order to express them in FY92 dollars. 

Figure III-8 displays the relationship between ambulatory expenses (FY90 and 
FY92 data measured in FY92 dollars) and the number of visits, with symbols identifying 
the facilities by type. Again, we see different cost structures for different classes of 
facilities. Total costs are generally highest at medical centers, even in the wide region of 
overlap with community hospitals. The scatter for community hospitals again indicates 
decreasing marginal costs. These phenomena were modeled using facility-type dummy 
variables, plus a quadratic term for the community hospitals only. 

The data include a total of 35 observations over the two years on clinics outside of 
the continental United States (OCONUS). As is shown later, inclusion of the OCONUS 
clinics had virtually no effect on the coefficient estimates, but did improve their precision 
by increasing the sample size. Finally, as previously discussed for the inpatient model, 
there is large variation in observed expenses for a given level of workload. For example, 
facilities operating at roughly 900,000 visits per year report expenses ranging between 
approximately $50 million and $110 million, a 120-percent spread. 
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Figure III-8. FY90 and FY92 Ambulatory Expenses (FY92 Dollars), by Facility Type 

Figure 111-9 visually demonstrates that the FY90 data points are again well 
interspersed with the FY92 data points after application of the escalation rates. Statistical 
tests indicated that the separate regression relationships for the two years were 
indistinguishable, thereby justifying our decision to combine them into a single cost 
function. 




Figure iii-9. FY90 and FY92 Ambulatory Expenses (FY92 Dollars), by Fiscal Year 
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The ambulatory cost-function parameter estimates, summary statistics, and data 
point exclusions are presented in Table III-5. The regression function is linear for medical 
centers and clinics, but includes a quadratic effect (i.e., decreasing marginal costs) for 
community hospitals. 

Table 111-5. Final Ambulatory Model 

Model Functional Fonn: 



Ambulatory E?q)aises = (Intercept + Community Hospital Intercept Adjustment + Clinic Intercept Adjustment + 
Bl*Total Visits + B2*Community Hospital Total Visits + B3*Clinic Total Visits + 
B4*Community Hospital Total Visits Squared + B5*GME) * (1 + B6*NAVY) 



Variables 


Mean 
Value 


Co evident 
Estimate 


t-Statistic 


95% Confidence Interval 


Intercept 




19,814,482 


5.146 


12,113,576 


27,515,388 


Community Hospital Intercept Adj. 




-19,919,506 


-5.147 


-27,659,104 


-12,179,908 


Clinic Intercept Adj. 




-18,633,084 


^.834 


-26,342,532 


-10,923,636 


Total Visits 


217,676 


42 


4.370 


23 


61 


Community Hospital Total Visits 


144,141 


+58 


5.583 


38 


79 


Clinic Total Visits 


17,769 


+27 


2.634 


7 


47 


Community Hospital Total Visits 


4.87efl0 


-0.0000527 


-7.927 


-.0000658 


-.0000396 


Squared 












GME (Residents & Interns) 


16 


102,915 


5.281 


64,564 


141,266 


Navy % Adjustmoit 




12.41% 


5.475 


7.95% 


16.87% 



The following data points were removed from the model before estimation: 



Facility Name 


Fiscal Year 


Reason 


NH Oakland 


FY90, FY92 


High Leverage 


NH Portsmouth 


FY90, FY92 


High Leverage 


NH San Diego 


FY90, FY92 


High Leverage 


Letterman 


FY92 


Structural 


Walter Reed 


FY90 


High Leverage 


509th Strategic Hospital 


FY92 


Missing Data 


7020th AEG Clinic 


FY92 


Missing Data 


Air University 


FY90 


Outlier 


NH Long Beach 


FY90, FY92 


Outlier 


Port Hueneme 


FY90, FY92 


Outlier 


Bethesda 


FY92 


Outlier 


NH Patuxent River 


FY92 


Outlier 


Kimbrough AH 


FY92 


Outlier 


NH Corpus Christi 


FY92 


Outlier 


Pearl Harbor 


FY90 


Outlier 



Number of valid observations: 308 
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The coefficients are interpreted in the following manner: 

Intercept: The cost that would be predicted at a medical center if all 
regression variables were set to zero. Because medical centers are never 
observed in this situation, the confidence interval is extremely wide; the 
estimate involves extrapolation well outside the range of observed data. 

• Community Hospital Intercept Adjustment: The difference between the 
medical-center intercept and community-hospital intercept. The net result is 
an intercept that is negative but not significantly different from zero at the 
95% confidence level. 

• Clinic Intercept Adjustment: The difference between the medical-center 
intercept and clinic intercept. The net result is an intercept of approximately 
$1.2 million, which is significantly different from zero at the 95% confidence 
level. 

• Total Visits: The marginal cost of producing an additional visit at a medical 
center. 

• Community Hospital Total Visits: The difference between the marginal cost 
of producing an additional visit at a community hospital, versus the marginal 
cost of producing an additional visit at a medical center, prior to adjusting for 
the diminishing marginal costs identified at the former. Thus, the marginal 
cost of the first visit at a community hospital equals $42 plus $58, or $100. 

• Community Hospital Total Visits Squared: The square of the visits is used as 
an independent variable to identify potential increasing or decreasing marginal 
costs with increases in workload. The negative coefficient implies that 
marginal costs decrease with an increase in workload (i.e., economies of 

scale). 

• Clinic Total Visits: The difference between the marginal cost of producing an 
additional visit at a clinic, versus the marginal cost of producing an additional 
visit at a medical center. Because there is no evidence of economies of scale 
for clinics, the marginal cost of a visit is $42 plus $27, or $69 for all levels of 
clinic workload.*^ 



To determine whether CONUS and OCONUS clinics have the same cost structure, we reestimated the 
regression after deleting the OCONUS clinics. The result was a marginal cost of $73. The estimate of 
$69 reported in the text is more precise (i.e., has a smaller standard error), because it is based on more 
observations. For this reason, and because the two estimates are so close, we view $69 as our best 
estimate of the marginal cost for clinics. 
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GME (Residents and Interns): An estimate of the additional patient-care cost 
incurred by providing graduate medical education, measured in terms of cost 
per enrolled resident or intern. This estimate reflects student PTEs charged 
directly to the MEPRS B (Ambulatory) account. It also reflects classroom 
time factored into total expenses via the FAK-account (Student Expenses) 
adjustment, as described in Chapter II. Recall, however, that the FAK 
accounts were spread as system-wide overhead, rather than being assigned 
directly (and exclusively) to teaching facilities. 

Navy % Adjustment: Due to structural and accounting differences, it was 
necessary to include a variable to distinguish Navy facilities from Army and 
Air Force facilities. 

As previously discussed, the Navy adjustment should not be interpreted as evidence 
that Navy hospitals are more expensive or less efficient than Army or Air Force hospitals. 
The Navy exchange rate in Figure 111-7 is 20% lower than the Air Force rate, and 31% 
lower than the Army rate. The Navy's apparent conservatism in recording MEPRS 
workload could easily explain the 12.4% difference in unit cost identified in the regression 
analysis. However, further research is clearly warranted to improve the comparability of 
cost and workload data across the three Services. 

Ambulatory marginal costs are constant with respect to workload for medical 
centers and clinics, but decrease over the range of data for community hospitals. The 
model estimates of marginal cost are depicted in Figure 111-10. Marginal costs for 
community hospitals fall to zero at a level of approximately 950,000 total visits, which is 
nearly 70,000 more than the highest observed value for community hospitals. The 
marginal cost for medical centers equals the marginal cost for community hospitals at a 
level of roughly 554,000 total visits; only five community hospitals operate at this level or 
greater. The marginal cost for clinics equals the marginal cost for community hospitals at 
a level of approximately 300,000 visits; about one-quarter of all community hospitals 
operate at this level or greater. 

The estimates of patient-care costs associated with GME in the inpatient and 
ambulatory cost functions are additive. That is, for each resident or intern enrolled in an 
average teaching facility's GME program, the increase in patient-care cost is estimated as 
$65,862 for inpatient care plus $102,915 for ambulatory care. Thus, the total addition to 
patient-care cost at the average teaching facility is estimated as $168,777 per resident and 
intern. This estimate is clearly too high to represent simply the salaries of the medical 
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students. It represents, more generally, the different approach to medical care that is 
pursued at teaching hospitals.^ 
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Figure 111-10. Ambulatory Marginal Cost Versus Workload, by Facility Type 
It is difficult to compare the estimate for ambulatory care with the civilian sector, 
because ambulatory care in the civilian sector is generally not provided at hospitals. 
Regarding inpatient care, recall that we measure GME by the headcount of enrolled 
residents and interns, whereas HCFA divides the headcount by the number of staffed beds 
in computing its hospital reimbursement factor. We CKperimented with some inpatient 
cost models in which we divided the headcount by reported operating beds, recognizing 
that operating beds are an imperfect measure of capacity. We found coefficients on this 
variable quite similar to those used in the HCFA reimbursement formula.^ However, more 
research is needed to assess the efficiency with which military hospitals provide GME. 

Figures III-ll through III-13 display the relationships between total ambulatory 
expenses and workload, for each facility type, after adjusting for the effects of GME and 



One important component of the difference is shown in the EBE (Graduate Medical Education 
Support) and EBF (Education and Training Program Support) accounts of MEPRS. As indicated in 
Chapter II, these two accounts are stepped-down to the Inpatient and Ambulatory accoimts, and are 
thereby reflected in oiu' regression equations. These accounts record expenses accrued primarily at 
teaching hospitals (e.g., instructor salaries, medical library, medical illustration, and medical 
photography). 

Health Care Financing Administration (HCFA), Federal Register, Vol. 52, No. 169, September 1, 
1987. 
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Figure 111-11. Medical Center Ambulatory Expenses Versus Workload (FY92 Dollars) 
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Note: Expenses adjusted for other regression right-hand variables. 

Figure 111-13. Clinic Ambulatory Expenses Versus Workload (FY92 Dollars) 

Service branch. Recall from Table ni-5 that several data points were excluded from the 
model as outliers, highly-leveraged data points, or facilities with missing data. Data points 
excluded from the regression are indicated by triangular symbols; the most extreme such 
data points are also identified by facility name. Again, FY92 data for Letterman Army 
Medical Center were removed because operations were reduced in preparation for closing. 
All data points identified as outliers have observed expenses more than three standard 
deviations from the regression line. 

Seven data points were removed due to having high leverage. These data points 
have undue influence on one or more of the regression parameters. A two-dimensional 
scatterplot of costs versus workload may show these data points near the regression line. 
However, a scatterplot of costs versus number of residents and interns, after adjusting for 
workload, may show that a particular facility has undue influence on the GME coefficient, 
perhaps because its GME program is substantially larger than those at most other facilities. 
The method used to identify highly-leveraged data points considers each independent 
variable in turn, and compares the value of that variable for each facility relative to the 
mean across all facilities. The influence on the regression model as a whole is then 
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considered to determine whether or not each point is highly leveraged. jata points 

excluded, primarily a few of the Navy medical centers, typically caused substantial 
changes in the Navy adjustment, the GME coefficient, or the marginal cost of a medical- 
center visit. Based on analysis of the alternative models generated when including or 
excluding these data points, it was determined that the model selected here best represents 
the data set as a whole. 

Figure III- 14 is a histogram of the percentage deviations between the observed 
ambulatory expenses and. the predicted ambulatory expenses. Positive values again 
indicate that observed expenses exceed predicted expenses. Only those facilities used in 
the regression analysis are included in this histogram. The histogram indicates a normal 
distribution of percentage deviations from the regression line. Also, the mass at each 
endpoint again indicates that we were conservative in discarding data points. 





Number of MTFs 

Figure 111-14. Percentage Deviation Between Observed and Predicted Ambuiatory Expenses 

Several additional independent variables were considered in an attempt to improve 
the model fit, including geographic variation in labor or total costs, economies or 
diseconomies of scope (i.e., facilities that offer a greater variety of services experience 



See D. A. Belsley, E. Kuh, and R. E. Welsch, Regression Diagnostics, New York: Wiley, 1980; 
or R. D. Cook and S. Weisberg, Residuals and Influence in Regression, London: Ch^man Hall, 1982. 
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lower or higher marginal costs), and demographics of the patient population served. 
However, none of these variables were significant in reducing the error in our models. 

D. SUMMARY OF MTF COST FUNCTIONS 

The inpatient and ambulatory cost functions just described will be used to cost the 
hypothetical workloads corresponding to the analytical cases. The RAND Corporation is 
conducting the utilization analysis of each analytical case. RAND has provided IDA with 
inpatient and ambulatory workload estimates for each analytical case, as well as any 
changes to operating-bed capacity or the volume of GME. Prior to delivering the 
workloads to EDA, RAND applied the appropriate exchange rates. Once again, these 
exchange rates are valid only if the historical relationships will be maintained between 
workload as reported in the accounting systems and workload as self-reported in the 
survey data. Because the link between survey-based utilization and the accounting data is 
critical for making cost-effectiveness comparisons, the exchange rates clearly warrant 
further research. 
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IV. COST ESTIMATES FOR THE ANALYTICAL CASES 



This chapter contains the estimates of Military Treatment Facility (MTF) costs for 
the hypothetical workloads corresponding to the analytical cases. Before presenting the 
detailed cost estimates, we motivate the cases considered by developing a decomposition 
of the total change in cost into efficiency and demand effects. This decomposition 
addresses the issue of whether or not total (i.e., MTF plus CHAMPUS) workload is held 
constant when evaluating the net change in cost. Next, we give a brief simimary 
description of the analytical cases considered, in terms of changes in the inpatient and 
ambulatory workloads at MTFs and changes in operating-bed capacity. We then present 
the detailed estimates of MTF cost for each case. Finally, we discuss "below the line" cost 
elements that are not explicitly modeled by either IDA or RAND, but that must be added 
to the IDA and RAND figures to round-out the estimate of total peacetime medical 
expenditures. 

A. DECOMPOSITION OF EFFICIENCY AND DEMAND EFFECTS 

A major objective of the 733 Study is to determine whether it is more cost- 
effective to expand MTF capacity and move workload in-house or, conversely, to reduce 
MTF capacity and move workload into CHAMPUS. This question can be answered by 
combining IDA's cost functions for in-house medical care with the CHAMPUS cost 
estimates developed by RAND. This section demonstrates the procedure for combining 
the IDA and RAND cost estimates. The numerical examples in this section are purely 
illustrative, and do not reflect actual cost estimates. 

An important concept in performing this analysis is the tradeoff factor. Suppose 
that MTF capacity is increased, yielding 100 additional MTF visits. If the number of 
CHAMPUS visits decreases by exactly 100, then the tradeoff factor is 1.0. However, it is 
likely that the increase in MTF visits will exceed the reduction in CHAMPUS visits. Co- 
payments are zero for outpatient care provided in MTFs, but range between 20% and 25% 
for outpatient care provided under CHAMPUS. With the availability of more free care, 
100 MTF visits might replace 80 CHAMPUS visits. The tradeoff factor is defined as the 
ratio of the increase in MTF visits, divided by the decrease in CHAMPUS visits. 
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For analytical purposes, it is useful to partition the change in total cost into an 
efficiency effect and a demand effect. The efficiency effect is defined as the change in 
total (MTF plus CHAMPUS) cost when the tradeoff factor is set to 1 .0. Workload is held 
constant in this comparison, and the only issue is whether a given increment in workload 
can be produced at higher or lower cost in MTFs versus CHAMPUS. Next, the tradeoff 
factor is relaxed to a larger value, more consistent with empirical experience. Because 
demand increases, costs will increase beyond the level estimated for a unitary tradeoff 
factor. However, this latter increase does not reflect an efficiency comparison, because 
total workload is no longer held constant. 

These principles will now be illustrated in a series of numerical examples. 

1. Equal Marginal Costs 

In the first example, the two sectors have equal marginal costs of $10 per visit. 
However, the cost functions in Figure IV- 1 have been drawn such that the intercept is 
higher by $100 in MTFs. 




Figure IV-1. Cost and Workload: Equal Marginal Costs 



Suppose Case 1 has workloads of 10 visits to civilian physicians under 
CHAMPUS, and 25 visits to MTFs. The respective costs are $100 and $350 (points A and 
B). Case 2 moves workload from CHAMPUS back into the MTFs. We decompose the 
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total movement into two effects. First, we fix the tradeoff factor at exactly 1.0. Thus, the 
10 CHAMPUS visits are replaced by exactly 10 MTF visits. The new total of 35 MTFs 
visits costs $450 (point C). Total cost does not change, because the marginal cost of 
reduced CHAMPUS workload equals the marginal cost of increased MTF workload. 

Now introduce a tradeoff factor 0 = 1.5. The 10 CHAMPUS visits are now 
replaced with 15 MTF visits, and total cost increases to $500 (point D). 

2. Unequal Marginal Costs 

In the second example, the intercept is still higher by $100 in MTFs. In addition, 
the marginal cost per visit in MTFs is now higher as well, $12 versus $10. These values 
are reflected in the two cost curves shown in Figure IV-2. 




Figure IV-2. Cost and Workload: Unequal Marginal Costs 



Case 1 still has workloads of 10 visits to civilian physicians under CHAMPUS, and 
25 visits to MTFs. The respective costs are $100 and now $400 (points A and B). Case 2 
moves workload from CHAMPUS back into the MTFs. We again decompose the total 
movement into two effects. First, we fix the tradeoff factor at exactly 1.0. Thus, the 10 
CHAMPUS visits are replaced by exactly 10 MTF visits. The new total of 35 MTFs visits 
costs $520 (point C). Total cost has increased by $20, because the 10 marginal units are 
being performed at a higher marginal cost ($12 versus $10 each). 
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Now introduce a tradeoff factor 0 = 1.5. The 10 CHAMPUS visits are now 
replaced with 15 MTF visits, and total cost increases further to $580 (point D). 

3. Diminishing Marginal Costs 

In our final example, we introduce a quadratic term into the MTF cost function, to 
represent diminishing marginal costs (i.e., increasing returns).^ Thus, the MTF cost 
function is drawn as concave to the origin in Figure IV-3. MTF costs equal $400 at 25 
visits (point B) but, because of the non-linearity, only $510 at 35 visits (point C). 
Marginal cost declines continuously from $12 to $10 over this range. Total cost equals 
$558 at 40 visits (point D), the workload resulting from application of the tradeoff factor, 
0= 1.5. 




Figure IV-3. Cost and Workload: Diminishing Marginal Costs 



The only danger here is extrapolating MTF costs along the tangent line, with fixed 
slope of $12 (i.e., the marginal cost at a workload of 25 visits). We would over-estimate 
MTF costs at $520 (point E) for a tradeoff factor of 0 = 1.0, and at $580 (point F) for a 
tradeoff factor of 0 = 1 .5. 



The cost function for this example is: C = 37.57 + 17.0 X - .10 X^. Quadratic functions of this 
form were reported in Chapter III, although the coefficients in this example purely illustrative. 
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4. Efficiency and Demand Effects 

It is illuminating to analyze the previous example using marginal cost curves. The 
marginal cost curve for visits to civilian physicians (curve BCFH in Figure IV-4) is 
horizontal at $10, reflecting perfectly elastic supply in a competitive medical market. 
Over the range of interest, the marginal cost curve for visits to MTFs (curve GHK) 
declines continuously from $12 at 25 visits, to $10 at 35 visits, to $9 at 40 visits. 
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Figure IV-4. Workload Shift from Civilian to Military Sector: 
Efficiency and Demand Effects 

Consider first the transfer of 10 visits from civilian physicians to MTFs, which 
occurs when we set the tradeoff factor 0=1.0. Costs incurred in the civilian sector 
decrease by $100, depicted on the diagram by the rectangle ABCD. Cost incurred in 
MTFs increase by $110. This increase is depicted by the area under the MTF marginal- 
cost curve over the interval from 25 to 35 visits, or the trapezoid EFGHI. The net increase 
in cost is equal to EFGHI minus ABCD, or just the triangle FGH. We label this triangle 
the efficiency effect. 

Now relax the tradeoff factor to 0 = 1.5. MTFs now provided an additional five 
visits. The cost of these five visits is $48, depicted by the area under the MTF marginal- 
cost curve over the interval from 35 to 40 visits, or the trapezoid HIJK. Note that MTFs 
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are actually more efficient than the civilian sector over this range, so that the increased 
cost does not reflect an efficiency loss. Instead, we label this trapezoid the demand effect. 

Both the efficiency and demand effects must be weighed in assessing the overall 
cost-effectiveness of increasing MTF capacity. The efficiency effect represents an 
increase in cost in our example, but one could just as easily construct examples where the 
efficiency effect represents a decrease in cost. In either instance, the efficiency effect must 
be balanced against the demand effect, which necessarily entails an increase in cost. The 
net effect on total cost may be of either algebraic sign. Moreover, the sign of the net effect 
is not by itself sufficient to judge the cost-effectiveness of increasing MTF capacity. 
Beneficiary health-status may improve with the increase in health-care utilization. In 
addition, the shift from CHAMPUS to MTFs leads to a reduction in beneficiary co- 
payments, again affecting beneficiary well-being. To account for all of these issues 
requires a combination of the MTF cost estimates presented later in this chapter, plus the 
companion RAND analyses of utilization and civilian-sector costs. 

B. DESCRIPTION OF THE ANALYTICAL CASES 

The analytical cases are fully developed in a companion RAND publication.^ It is 
not our purpose here to describe either the rationale behind each case, or the method of 
workload estimation. Instead, we give a summary description of the analytical cases in 
this section, then estimate the in-house cost under each case in the following section. 

Case 1 is a minor excursion from the historical FY92 data as reported in MEPRS. 
The difference reflects managed-care initiatives that had not yet been fully implemented 
during that year. As shown in Table IV- 1, the system-wide difference is an increase of 
1.9% in the number of inpatient dispositions, and 0.1% in the number of ambulatory visits. 
However, as shown in Figures IV-5 and IV-6, these increases in workload are not 
uniformly distributed across MTFs. Inpatient dispositions rise at every MTF, but the 
increases range from about 0.5% to slightly over 4%. Ambulatory visits actually fall at 44 
MTFs, although the largest decrease is only about 0.5%. 



^ Susan D. Hosek, Bruce W. Bennett, Kimberly A. McGuigan, Jan M. Hanley, Roger Madison, and 
Afshin Rastegar, "The Demand for Military Health Care: Supporting Research for a Comprehensive 
Study of the Military Health Care System," RAND Coiporation, MR-407-PA&E, January 1994. 
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Table IV-1. Summary of Analytical Cases 

MEPRS FY92 





Actual 


Case 1 


Case 2C 


Case 2 


II^>atient Dispositions: 










Number (thousands) 


715.9 


729.4 


776.5 


856.3 


Ratio to FY92 Actual 


1.000 


1.019 


1.085 


1.1% 


Ambulatory Visits: 










Number (millions) 


37.96 


38.01 


40.04 


40.90 


Ratio to FY92 Actual 


1.000 


1.001 


1.055 


1.078 



1.05 -r 




1 117 

1 1 7 Hospitals Ranked by Y-Axis Value 



Figure IV-^. Comparison of Case 1 and MEPRS inpatient Dispositions 

Cases 2 and 2C involve an increase in MTF capacity, so some portion of 
CHAMPUS workload is drawn into the MTFs. Capacity expansion is reflected in the 
addition of 878 operating beds spread over some 15 facilities, as displayed in Table IV-2. 
Note that 94 of these operating beds are associated with construction of a new hospital at 
Ft. McPherson, based on the size of the beneficiary population in that region. 

The sole difference between Cases 2 and 2C is in the implicit tradeoff factor. Case 
2C artificially sets the tradeoff factor at 0 = 1 .0. Relative to our earlier terminology, the 
movement from Case 1 to Case 2C isolates a pure efficiency effect, because the total 
(MTF plus CHAMPUS) workload is held constant. Note, however, that IDA has 
estimated only the increased in-house cost associated with the influx in MTF workload. A 
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complete analysis of the efficiency effect also requires an estimate of the reduced 
CHAMPUS cost, in order to compute the net effect on total cost. The CHAMPUS cost 
estimates are found in the previously cited RAND Corporation publication. Finally, the 
movement from Case 2C to Case 2 represents the demand effect, because the tradeoff 
factor is no longer artificially set at 0 = 1.0. Instead, the RAND utilization analysis 
implicitly allows a greater than one-for-one transfer of workload into MTFs. 



1.01 T 




146 

146 Hospitals Ranked by Y-Axis Value 



Figure IV-6. Comparison of Case 1 and MEPRS Ambulatory Visits 



Table IV- 1 shows the system-wide differences among all the cases. Compared to 
historical FY92 data, Case 2C shows an increase of 8.5% in the number of inpatient 
dispositions, and 5.5% in the number of ambulatory visits. Case 2 is a larger departure 
from history, with increases of 19.6% in the number of inpatient dispositions and 7.8% in 
the number of ambulatory visits. Again, the increases in workload are not spread 
uniformly across MTFs. The distributions of workload increase by MTF are shown in 
Figures IV-7 and IV-8 for Case 2C, and Figures IV-9 and IV- 10 for Case 2. Workload 
rises at virtually every MTF, but the percentage increases are quite variable. In particular, 
ten MTFs experience a doubling or more of inpatient dispositions under Case 2. 
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Table IV-2. Additional Operating Beds Under Cases 2 and 2C 







r I Actual 




lllUCdaC III 


MTF 


State 


Oneratine Beds 


Operating Beds 


Operating Beds 




FT 




170 


115 


Ft Div 


NJ 


36 


145 


109 


Mather A17R 






115 


80 


ri. Dragg 






283 


77 


1 iiiKei Avr D 


OK 




89 


64 


raincK ATD 






77 


62 


Xlallic A17R 


IN V 




Q1 

7 I 


56 


ill! l^Uil^ DCd^il 


PA 


166 


217 


51 


Oavi^ Mnnthan A h K 


AZ 


35 


72 


37 


Ft. Eustis 


VA 


42 


78 


36 


March AFB 


CA 


80 


111 


31 


Offutt AFB 


NE 


50 


81 


31 


Ft. Lee 


VA 


52 


73 


21 


Carswell AFB 


TX 


100 


114 


14 








Subtotal: 


784 


Ft. McPherson 


GA 


0 


94 


94 








Total: 


878 
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146 Hospitals Ranked by Y-axis Wtue 



Figure IV-8. Comparison of Case 2C and MEPRS Ambulatory Visits 




1 17 Hospitals Ranked tiy Y-Axis Value 



Figure IV-9. Comparison of Case 2 and MEPRS Inpatient Dispositions 
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1 



146 



146 Hospitals Ranked by Y-Axis Value 

Figure IV-10. Comparison of Case 2 and MEPRS Ambulatory Visits 



C. ESTIMATION OF MTF COSTS FOR THE ANALYTICAL CASES 

We estimated the MTF costs for the analytical cases by substituting the RAND 
workload projections into the cost functions developed in Chapter III. Recall that the 
RAND workload projections are based on models calibrated from the 1992 DoD Health 
Care Survey. However, these workloads are measured along a different scale from the 
MEPRS workloads used in estimating the IDA cost functions. The exchange rates 
(illustrated in Figure III-7) were used to translate workloads from one scale to the other. 
The use of exchange rates is valid on the assumption that the historical relationships 
between the two measurement systems will be maintained under the analytical cases. 

The detailed cost estimates are shown in Table IV-3, and a summary is displayed in 
Figure IV- 11. The "MEPRS FY92 Reported" column in the table shows reported inpatient 
and ambulatory costs for FY92. The "MEPRS FY92 Adjusted" column represents an 
application of the MEPRS adjustment factors developed in Chapter II (Figure II-7). This 
column gives a more accurate and comprehensive estimate of historical costs than that 
found in the standard reporting systems. 
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Table N-Z. Cost Breakout by Analytical Case 







MbrRa 


JVLtlrKi3 












FY92 


FY92 












Reported 


Adjusted 


Case 1 


Case 2C 


Case 2 


Inpatient 
Amy 


Medical Center 


688.4 


799.9 


853.0 


865.3 


883.8 




Hospital 


393.7 


457.5 


471.3 


508.4 


538.3 


Air Force 


Medical Center 


383.7 


432.5 


456.0 


463.7 


478.2 




Hospital 


335.7 


378.3 


372.6 


419.8 


474.2 


Navy 


Medical Center 


373.4 


420.8 


418.7 


419.9 


422.7 




Hospital 


236.8 


266.9 


291.6 


305.7 


332.9 


Inpatient Total 




2,411.7 


2,755.9 


2,863.1 


2,982.7 


3,130.1 


A mliiiljitnTV 














Armv 


Medical Center 


527.9 


593.9 


584.3 


591.0 


594.1 




Hospital 


696.6 


783.7 


775.1 


826.8 


838.7 




Clinic 


19.0 


21.4 


17.6 


17.6 


17.6 


Air Force 


Medical Center 


295.8 


326.9 


312.7 


317.9 


320.4 




Hospital 


658.9 


728.1 


706.6 


795.7 


786.0 




Clinic 


98.1 


108.3 


110.8 


114.3 


116.1 


Navy 


Medical Center 


362.4 


400.8 


335.1 


336.0 


336.4 




Hospital 


457.7 


506.2 


486.1 


510.1 


522.9 




Clinic 


81.7 


90.4 


93.6 


93.9 


93.9 


Ambulatory Total 




3_, 198.1 


3,559.6 


3,421.9 


3,567.3 


3,626.2 


Total Cost 




5,609.8 


6,315.5 


6,284.9 


6,549.9 


6,756.3 



Note; Costs are in millions of FY92 dollais. 
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The increased in-house cost of moving from Case 1 to Case 2C is $265 million or 
4.2%, Computation of the net change in total cost requires an estimate of the 
corresponding reduction in CHAMPUS cost, which is found in the RAND Corporation 
publication. The full movement to Case 2 incorporates the demand effect as well as the 
efficiency effect. The additional increase in MTF cost is $206 million or 3.2%. The 
overall increase is relatively small, because it represents the net addition of only 878 
operating beds system-wide. 

The MTF costs from the "MEPRS FY92 Adjusted" column of Table IV-3 may be 
added to the CHAMPUS costs estimated by RAND, giving an indication of total 
peacetime medical costs during that fiscal year. This sum is necessarily smaller than the 
total medical cost in Major Force Program 8 of the Future Years Defense Program 
(FYDP), because certain program elements relate to wartime readiness or other missions 
apart from peacetime care. This point is explored in Table IV-4. The selection and 
classification of Program Elements (PEs) is based on the OASD (Health Affairs) Cost of 
Medical Activities (COMA) Data Book, with minor modifications.^ One difference is that 
we display the FYDP total from all appropriations, whereas the COMA report concentrates 
on the Operations and Maintenance (O&M) appropriation. The four PEs in the category 
"PEs Used in IDA Adjustments to MEPRS" approximate the adjustments described 
previously in Chapter II. However, those adjustments were based on FY90 data, whereas 
the current table is based on FY92 data. Note that PEs 0807716 (Medical Facilities, 
Planning and Design) and 0807717 (Medical Facilities, Military Construction) are 
included here to proxy for the construction-cost adjustment to MEPRS. These two PEs do 
not appear in the COMA report, because they are funded outside of the O&M account. 

It is impossible to develop a complete reconciliation between MEPRS and the 
FYDP, partly because FYDP obligations translate into outlays over a multi-year time 
window. In addition, there is no standard crosswalk between MEPRS and any particular 
subset of PEs, nor is it our intention to create such a crosswalk here.^ Finally, the IDA 
adjustments include both a reallocation of costs reported within MEPRS (i.e., factoring 



Defense Health Program, Data Book, Fiscal Year 1994, Cost of Medical Activities, Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Health Affairs), 1993. 

A partial crosswalk for the Air Force is given in Air Force Regulation 170-5 (15 May 1992). 
However, there are no corresponding regulations for the other two Services. Moreover, even the Air 
Force regulation does not address adjustments for cost elements excluded from MEPRS (e.g., as 
reflected in the DSD program elements). 
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back some of the Special Programs accounts), and the addition of costs omitted from 
MEPRS (e.g., management headquarters). 



Table IV-4. Reconciliation of FY92 Medical Obligations in Major Force Program 8 

MEPRS MEPRS 



Cumulath'e Reported, Adjusted, 
Program FYDP Excluding Excluding 

Category Element Description Funding Subtotal Total Dental Dental 



Patient Care, 


0807711 


Care in Regional 


52,317,862 






Excludii^ 




Defense Facilities 








Dental 














0807792 


Station Hospitals 


$3,936,866 










and Medical Clinics 
















$6,254,728 


$6,254,728 


Base Support 


0807756 


Environmental 


$5,818 










Compliance 










0807776 


Minor Construction, 


S2,661 










Health Care 










0807778 


Maintenance and 


$52,165 










Repair, Health Care 










0807790 


Visual Information 


$9,513 










Activities 










0807795 


Base 


$30,952 










Communications, 












Health Care 










0807796 


Base Support, 


$564,563 










Health Care 
















$665,672 


$6,920,400 $5,609,788 


PEs Used in 


0807716 


Medical Facilities, 


$40,623 






IDA 




Planning & Design 








Adjustments 












to MEPRS 














0807717 


Medical Facilities, 


$230,600 










Military 












Construction 










0807791 


Defense Medical 


$116,705 










Program Activity 










0807798 


Management 


$50,065 










Headquarters, 












Medical 
















$437,993 


$7,358,393 $6,315,506 


CHAMPUS 


0807712 


CHAMPUS 


$3,763,999 














$3,763,999 


$11,122,392 
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Table IV-4. Reconciliation of FY92 Medical Obligations in Major Force Program 8 
(Continued) 















MEPRS 


MEPRS 












Cumulative 


Reported, 


Adjusted, 




Program 








FYDP 


Excluding 


Excluding 


Category 


Element 


Description 


Funding 


Subtotal 


Total 


Dental 


Dental 


E>ental 


0807715 


Dental Care 
Activities 


$616,093 


$616,093 


$11,738,485 






Education 


0806721 


Uniformed Services 


$80,330 










and Training 


0806722 
0806761 


University of the 
Health Sciences 
(USUHS) 

Armed Forces 
Scholarship 
Program 
Education and 
Training, Health 
Care 


$97,079 
$907,561 


$1,084,971 


$12,823,456 






Other Patient 


0801712 


Examining 


$23,522 











Care Support Activities 

080771 3 Care in Non- $5 1 9,91 0 
Defense Facilities 

0807714 Other Health $1,050,164 
Activities 

$1,593,596 $14,417.051 

Note: Costs are in thousands of FY'92 dollars. 



With these qualifications, the cumulative FYDP total for "Patient Care, Excluding 
Dental" plus "Base Support" should approximate the "MEPRS Reported, Excluding 
Dental." In fact, the former ($6.92 billion) is 23.4% larger than the latter ($5.61 billion). 
Similarly, the cumulative FYDP total including "IDA Adjustments to MEPRS" should 
approximate the "MEPRS Adjusted, Excluding Dental". In this case, the former ($7.36 
billion) is 16.5% larger than the latter ($6.32 billion). The reduction in the discrepancy 
when looking at the adjusted subtotals is some indication that the adjustment is working in 
the correct direction. 

Further adding the RAND estimate of CHAMPUS expenses should approximate 
the cumulative FYDP total of $11.12 billion. Even this figure falls short of the Program 8 
total of roughly $14 billion, because the latter includes Dental Care Activities, Examining 
Activities, Care in Non-Defense Facilities (i.e., supplementary care), Other Health 
Activities, and training activities not already subsumed in the other PEs. We treat these 
activities as "below the line," and we do not attempt to model them with even the adjusted 
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MEPRS data. Rather, they should be added back to the sum of the IDA and RAND 
estimates for any analytical cases under consideration. If these activities are expected to 
change under an analytical case, then that calculation should be conducted independently 
of either the IDA or RAND cost analyses. 

Program Element 0807714 (Other Health Activities) includes, among other things, 
spending for wartime contingencies. A portion of this PE may correlate to the MEPRS F 
accounts, though not to any of the three-digit peacetime-related F accounts identified for 
the MEPRS adjustments in Chapter II. Also as discussed in Chapter II, we treat PE 

0806721 [Uniformed Services University of the Health Sciences (USUHS)] and PE 

0806722 (Armed Forces Scholarship Program) as "below the line," because they do not 
represent patient care provided in MTFs. The costs of these two PEs are held constant in 
the analytical cases compared in this paper, and do not contribute to the differences 
between the cases. 

Finally, PE 0806761 (Education and Training, Health Care) is a catch-all account 
that is difficult to fully reconcile with MEPRS. For students being trained at MTFs (as 
opposed to USUHS or civilian hospitals), salary expenses are captured either in MEPRS 
account FAK (Student Expenses) or else directly in the Inpatient or Ambulatory accounts. 
Expenses other than student salaries (e.g., instructor salaries, medical library, medical 
illustration and medical photography) are reported in MEPRS accounts EBE (Graduate 
Medical Education Support) and EBF (Education and Training Support). Accounts EBE, 
EBF, and FAK may correlate to PE 0806761, but the data systems are not adequate to 
allow complete reconciliation of the dollar totals. 

D. ADDITIONAL ANALYTICAL CASES 

The analytical cases considered in this chapter involve an increase in MTF 
capacity. Future analysis will consider cases that reduce MTF capacity as well. For those 
cases, care must be exercised to preserve sufficient capacity to meet the wartime medical 
requirements. The wartime requirements specify not only numbers of CONUS evacuation 
beds, but also numbers of physicians (by specialty) to treat casualties and disease non- 
battle injuries (DNBI) in the theater. The CONUS hospitals must be configured in 
peacetime with enough billets to occupy all of the wartime-required physicians that will be 
drawn from the Active Component. In addition, the beneficiary population served by the 
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remaining CONUS hospitals must supply enough clinical material to keep these physicians 
fully trained. The construction of analytical cases along these lines is now underway, and 
the cost estimates will be provided in the near future. 
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V. CONCLUSIONS AND AGENDA FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 



This paper has used MEPRS data to model the relationship between cost and 
workload at military hospitals. Prior to estimating the models, we adjusted the MEPRS 
data to include the same set of cost elements that would be reflected in the prices charged 
by civilian-sector providers. These adjustments ranged between 10.6% and 16.9%, 
depending on the Service branch and the type of care (i.e., inpatient or ambulatory). 

In developing the adjustment factors, we concluded that the Service comptroller 
pay factors used in MEPRS are too low for physicians, but too high for nurses, MSC 
officers, and medical enlisted personnel. Although these errors average out to zero in the 
aggregate, they impart a bias in the relative costs of the various categories of personnel. 
For certain purposes, such as determining the optimal mix of personnel by category, it 
would be preferable to use the medical-specific pay factors developed in this paper. 
Further research may be desirable to assess the impact of using alternative pay factors in 
making decisions on staffing mix. 

We developed regression models to predict cost as a function of the inpatient and 
ambulatory workloads, the number of operating beds, and the level of GME provided at 
each MTF. The facility-level costs can then be summed to predict the system-vwde costs 
of in-house medical care. Corresponding cost estimates for care provided in the civilian 
sector are being prepared by the RAND Corporation. 

Several difficulties were encountered in developing the regression models. 
Foremost, inpatient discharges were case-mix adjusted using CHAMPUS Version 8 DRG 
weights. This procedure was necessary to account for the differences across clinical areas 
in resource intensity. The use of DRG weights enabled us to form a homogeneous work 
unit for inpatient care at each MTF. Moreover, the case-mix adjustment enabled us to 
combine data from medical centers with data from community hospitals. These two 
sources of data would be incommensurable without a case-mix adjustment, because 
community hospitals refer many of their most difficult cases to medical centers. 
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By using CHAMPUS DRG weights, we assume that the relative cost by DRG 
based on CHAMPUS experience provides a good predictor of the relative cost by DRG in 
military hospitals. Further research may be necessary to investigate the validity of this 
assumption, and to explore alternative methods of case-mix adjustment. Additional 
research may also be required to develop corresponding measures of resource intensity for 
ambulatory care. 

Another difficulty involved correcting for the escalation in unit cost observed at 
MTFs between FY90 and FY92. The two-year cumulative escalation rates ranged between 
15.2% and 27.3%, depending on the type of facility (i.e., medical center, community 
hospital, or ambulatory clinic) and the type of care (i.e., inpatient or ambulatory). These 
escalation rates cannot be strictly interpreted as price indices for medical care, because 
rapid technological advance invalidates the concept of comparing prices for a constant set 
of goods or services. Nonetheless, the escalation rates are surprisingly high, and merit 
further investigation. 

We estimated the costs associated with OME programs at military hospitals. Our 
estimates include student salaries, as recorded both directly in classroom time and 
indirectly in patient-care time. Our estimates also include instructor salaries, plus some 
miscellaneous expenses incurred at teaching hospitals such as medical library, medical 
illustration, and medical photography. We find that each additional enrolled resident or 
intern adds nearly $170,000 in total to these elements of hospital cost. More research 
would be desirable to both improve the accounting of OME costs at military hospitals, and 
to assess the cost-effectiveness of military GME programs. 

In developing the regression models, we encountered difficulties in comparing cost 
and workload data across the three Services. In particular, unit cost as computed from 
MEPRS data appears to be higher for the Navy than for the Army or the Air Force. Insight 
into this result was provided by examining the ratios between workload as reported in 
MEPRS, and workload as estimated from the 1992 DoD Health Care Survey. More 
workload is reported in MEPRS than in the survey, but the difference is less pronounced 
for the Navy than for the other two Services. Thus, MEPRS may understate Navy 
workload (or overstate it less), fostering the appearance of higher unit cost for the Navy. 
Although MEPRS purports to be a standardized accounting system, further research may 
be warranted to improve the comparability of data across the Services. 
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The ratios between MEPRS-based and survey-based workload were also important 
in the interaction between the IDA and RAND elements of the Section 733 Study. RAND 
projected hypothetical inpatient and ambulatory workloads under two analytical cases. The 
RAND projections were based on models calibrated from the 1992 DoD Health Care 
Survey. The IDA cost models, however, were estimated from MEPRS data on cost and 
workload. A conversion was necessary to make the RAND workloads fit into the IDA cost 
models. The conversion factors, or "exchange rates," were computed by RAND along 
various dimensions such as inpatient versus ambulatory care, beneficiary category, and 
Service branch. Additional research may be justified to improve the process of combining 
accoimting-system data with self-reported survey data. 

Both of the analytical cases considered thus far have involved an increase in 
system-wide MTF capacity. The two cases differ in the assumed response of beneficiaries 
to the greater availability of MTF care. The second case recognizes that total medical 
workload is likely to increase, because co-payments are lower for care provided at MTFs 
than for care purchased through CHAMPUS. This paper reports estimates of the increased 
in-house cost associated with the two analytical cases. Estimates of the corresponding 
reductions in CHAMPUS cost, which are necessary for computing the net change in total 
cost, are reported in a RAND Corporation publication. 

Subsequent analysis will consider analytical cases that reduce MTF capacity as well 
as those that increase it. Those cases are currently being constructed, and the cost 
estimates will be provided in the near future. 
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Preface 



This report documents supporting research for the Comprehensive Study of the 
Military Medical Care S3r5tem, which was requested by the National Defense 
Authorization Act for Fiscal Years 1992 and 1993. Within the Department of 
Defense, the study was entrusted to the Director of Program Analysis and 
Evaluation (PA&E), who asked RAND to undertake research on the utilization of 
health care by military beneficiaries and the costs of care provided through the 
Qvilian Health and Medical Program of the Unifonned Services (CHAMPUS). 
The analyses cover current utilization aiul costs, and they project utilization and 
costs for several analytic cases that alter the structure of the military system. In 
its report to Congress, PA&E assessed the total costs of the military system by 
combining the results of this research with research conducted by the Institute 
for Defense Analyses on the costs of care provided in military health facilities. 

The work reported here was sponsored by PA&E and was carried out within the 
Forces and Resources Policy Center of RAND's National Defense Research 
Institute (NDRI). NDRI is a federally funded research and development center 
sponsored by the Office of the Secretary of Defense, the Joint Staff, and the 
defense agencies. 
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Summary 

The Military Health Services System (MHSS) provides health care to active-duty 
service members, military retirees, and thdr dependents. Over the past several 
years, the system has faced tiie twin challenges of downsizing in consonance 
with the rest of the Department of Defense (DoD) and of controlling escalating 
health care costs. These challenges cannot, however, be dealt with 
independently. Closing military treatment facilities (MTFs) could drive non- 
active-duty beneficiaries to seek more expensive medical care from the civilian 
sector, care ttiat is reimbursed by DoD through the Gvilian Health and Medical 
Program of the Uniformed Services (CHAMPUS). In 1991, in response to a 
congressional request, the EHrector of Program Analysis and Evaluation (PA&E) 
imdertook an evaluation of health care utilization and costs within the current 
system and of various possible alternatives to that system. PA&E turned to 
RAND's National Defense Research Institute (NDRI) for analytic support in 
responding to Congress. Specifically, we were asked to compare current 
utilization by military beneficiaries with use by civilians, to develop anal3rtic 
cases to study alternatives to the current medical structure, and to assess costs 
and changes in utilization associated with these cases (with the exception of MTF 
costs, which are being assessed by the Institute for Defense Analyses). 

We compared utilization data from a survey fielded as part of the PA&E study 
with data from ongoing civilian-sector surveys. After correcting for 
demographic differences and other factors imrelated to military service that 
might influence health care use, we were able to verify previous research 
findings that utilization by military beneficiaries is higher than use in the civilian 
sector. We found that the rates at which military beneficiaries used inpatient and 
outpatient services were on the order of 30 to 50 percent higher than those of 
civilians in fee-for-service plans. We suspect that these differences restilt fi-om 
the more generous health benefits available in the military, from the greater risk 
of injury faced by service members in contrast to civilians, from military practice 
pattons and work-excuse rules, and horn ttie influence of those factors on the 
proclivity of military families to use health care services. 

Surveys are not the only source of data on utilization by military beneficiaries. 
The MHSS collects its own data, data that suggest dramatically different 
utilization rates for some groups of beneficiaiies. After careful review, we foimd 
that various aspects of MHSS data collection, recording, and reporting can make 
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it difficult to draw reliable inferences from these data on health care utilization. 
These findings suggest that caution be exercised in the uncritical use of such 
data. 

We developed analytic cases that incorporate four very different ways of 
providing military health care in the future. The first two cases stipulate 
modified versions of the current MHSS: 

• Nationwide implementation of managed<are options such as those now in 
place in California, Hawaii, the Southeast, and elsewhere. DoD has now 
amassed considerable experience with these options and expects that with 
some modifications, they will control costs while improving beneficiary 
satisfaction. 

• Expansion of the number of MTFs as well as the size and staffing of selected 
facilities. This alternative takes the system in the opposite direction from the 
current downsizing trend in the interests of shifting more dependents and 
retirees from CHAMPUS coverage to MTFs, which are generally thought to 
be less costly. It raises the question, however, as to whether increasing access 
to MTFs, where care is free to beneficiaries, might increase the demand for 
health care and draw in beneficiaries now using private health insurance 
plans. 

In the other two cases, most beneficiaries would choose among several health 
plans. Both cases would offer commercial health plans; the first would close 
most MTFs and offer commercial plans orUy, whereas the second would retain 
the MTFs and allow beneficiaries who live near an MTF to choose between an 
MTF-based plan and commercial plans. 

• Reduce the number of military hospitals from more than 100 to around 10, 
enough to handle casualties returning from an overseas conflict either 
through treatment or through referral to dvilian-sector hospitals. Under this 
alternative, most hospitals at military installations would survive oiUy as 
outpatient clinics. All non-active-duty beneficiaries would enroll in civilian 
managed-care health plans, and care for active-duty personnel beyond what 
the clinics could provide would be furnished by civilian-sector providers 
under the supervision of the clinics. This alternative would greatly reduce 
MTF fixed costs while putting into place a mechanism for controlling 
civilian-sector costs. 

• Establish competing military and civilian health care plans: one health 
maintenance organization (HMO) operated by military hospitals and the 
others by commercial plans. Service members would eruroll in the military 
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plan/ while other beneficiaries would choose from among the military HMO 
and civilian plans. This would allow DoD to take advantage of the usual 
efficiency enhancements that result from competition. 

For tiie first two anal3rtic cases, our analysis was based on what we know about 
the way in which utilizatian by military beneficiaries currently rests on the cost 
and availability of military and civilian health care resources. We projected that 
MTF utilization in the expanded-MTF case would be roughly 15 percent greater 
than tiiat in the modified current system envisioned in the first case but that 
CHAMFUS-funded use would be less, albeit not by as much — orUy by enough to 
permit a 9 percent drop in CHAMFUS costs. For every CHAMPUS visit not 
made in the expanded-MTF case, 17 additional visits would be made at the MTF; 
for every CHAMPUS hospitalization avoided, 3.4 additional patients are 
admitted to the MTF. 

Cases 3 and 4 envision more for-reaching changes in ttie MHSS and so our 
analysis also incorporated information about health care utilization and costs in 
the civilian sector. Using hypothetical health-plan choices reported in the 
beneficiary survey, we concluded that between 60 and 70 percent of military 
families would prefer a civilian health plan to a military health plan if the two 
plans covered the same services and required the same cost sharing. However, if 
the family would have to pay a premium contribution for the civilian plan, but 
not for the military plan, most families would prefer the military plan. To induce 
enough families (65-70 percent) to choose the military plan to sustain the current 
MTF system, we estimate that DoD would have to charge $50 per month per 
family for civilian plans. CHAMFUS-eligible families are more sensitive to 
premiimi contribution levels than Medicare-eligible families. 

Civilian plan costs varied caily slightly by case and type of plan — ^fee-for-service 
(FFS) or health maintenance organizatian (HMO). We predicted costs for FFS 
plans from a simulation model of health care expenditures, based on the benefit 
package currently provided by CHAMPUS. For those fitmilies we predicted would 
choose a cwilian FFS plan, we estimated FY92 per-person costs of approximately 
$2,100 for dependents of jtmior enlisted personnel, $1,950 for other active-duty 
dependents, and $2,900 for retirees and their dependents. Out-of-pocket costs 
range from $200 for active-duty dependents to over $600 for retirees and 
dependents. These estimates assume enrolled beneficiaries receive all their 
health care through this FFS plaiL We determined HMO costs from the 
premiimis charged by HMOs participating in the Federal Employees Health 
Benefits Program; in FY92, these HMOs charged $1,850 for a single person and 
$4,625 for a family. Although individual HMOs charge more or less than these 
amounts, we fotmd little systematic variation in premiums across the country. 
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Case 4 envisions transfonning the MTFs into a military HMO, responsible for 
providing all the health care for enrolled beneficiaries either directly or by 
purchasing civilian health care at MTF expense. Under this arrangement, the 
MTFs would have strong incentives to lower utilization. To determine the 
potential for lower MTF utilization in case 4, we estimated three sets of 
utilization for those families predicted to enroll in the MTF plan. The first set 
assumed that beneficiaries would continue to use health care at rates currently 
observed in areas with substantial MTF capacity. The second set assumed that 
utilization rates would decline to the rates we measured for comparable civiUan 
HMO enroUees. The third set assumed that the MTFs would induce beneficiaries 
to use less care by charging a clinic fee. To reach HMO utilization levels, this fee 
would have to be equivalent to 25 percent of the average cost of a visit (perhaps 
$25). In general, we conclude that utilization could decline by 25 percent if the 
MTFs were restructured as an HMO. 

FinaUy, we estimated tiie potential savings to DoD if the civilian employers of 
miUtary beneficiaries were mandated to contribute 80 percent of the cost of the 
beneficiaries' health insurance and health refonn were implemented in a manner 
that discouraged retaining dual coverage by employer plans and the MHSS. 
These savings would amount to $5 billion in 1994 dollars. 
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1. Introduction 

Section 733 of the National Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Years 1992 and 
1993 requires that the Secretary of Defense conduct a comprehensive study of the 
military health care system to include two major elements: (1) a "systematic 
review of the . . . system required to support the Anned Forces during a war or 
other conflict and any adjustments to that system that would be required to 
provide cost-effective health care in peacetime"; and (2) a "comprehensive 
review of the existing . . . civilian health care . . . programs that are available as 
alternatives to ... the existing military medical care system." Within tiie 
Department of Defense (DoD), this study was entrusted to the Director of 
Program Evaluation and Analysis (PA&E), who requested that RAND carry out 
supporting research on the peacetime demand for health care by military 
beneficiaries. The purpose of the current report is to doamient the first phase of 
this research. A subsequent version of the report will incorporate tiie rest of the 
research. 

The congressional language also delineated some requirements for the content of 
the study report. With respect to the provision of peacetime health care, tiie 
report was to include: 

• An evaluation of beneficiaries' utilization of inpatient and outpatient 
services, identifying deviations from utilization patterns in civilian health 
plans; 

• A list of methods for providing care that are available as alternatives to tiie 
current military health care system; 

• The relationship between the demand for health care and tiie availability of 
military medical resources; 

• Hie likely response of beneficiaries to any planned changes in the costs tiiey 
bear for care; and 

• A comparison of the costs of providing caie in military treatment facilities 
with those of indemnity plans or health maintenance organizations (HMOs). 

We take up these items in order, following a brief description of the military 
health care system and of recent efforts to reform fliat system (Section 2). Section 
3 then compares healtii service utilization in the military system witii tiiat of 
civilian health plans, investigates potential reasons for the differences measured. 
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and compares measures of military utilization derived from different data 
sources. Section 4 describes in some detail the alternative systems that were 
developed as analytic cases for the shidy. Although the general shape of these 
cases was determined by PA&E, the details needed for analysis were developed 
by RAND, Estimates of the ejects of two cases on health care utilization and 
civilian care costs are provided in Section 5; the effects of the other cases are 
discussed in Section 6.^ We did not estimate the costs associated with utilization 
of military health fadlities. This task was carried out by the Institute for Defense 
Analyses (IDA), based on utilization estimates we provided to them. The report 
concludes in Section 7 with some observations about the results. 

This study of the military health care system was carried out as the nation 
considered healtt\ care reform. Even without federal legislation, the health care 
marketplace is undergoing extensive changes. The legislation submitted in the 
fall of 1993 by the President would have authorized DoD to establish one or more 
health plans and collect premium contributions from private employers of 
military beneficiaries who enioU in a military plan. DoD would have had wide 
latitiide in stiuchiring its health program, so any of the alternatives developed as 
analytic cases for this study could be pursued with national health reform. 
However, with or without federal action, national refonn will alter DoD's health 
care costs and may affect beneficiaries' use of the military system under all 
alternatives. An analysis of Ihe potential impact of national reform was beyond 
the scope of this study, but we did roughly estimate the savings DoD might 
realize if private employers were required to offer their employees health care 
benefits. 



1 We did not analyze the effects of alternative systems on other health care outcomes, such as 
patient satisfoction or health status. These outcomes are addressed elsewhere in the study. 
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2. Structure of the Current Military Health 
Services System 

The Military Health Services System (MHSS) provides health care to roughly 9.2 
million beneficiaries, including active-duty military personnel and their 
dependents, retired military personnel and their dependents, and survivors of 
military personnel.^ Approximately 8.5 million of these beneficiaries live in the 
United States, where at the end of FY92 the MHSS provided direct military care 
through 117 military hospitals and some 400 military clinics.^ With military 
downsizing and base closures, the number of military facilities has declined and 
is expected to continue to decline such that by about 1997 only 101 military 
hospitals are expected to remain in operation.^ The MHSS augments this 
military treatment facility (MTF) system with CHAMFUS,^ a health insurance 
plan that finances civilian health care for most non-active-duty beneficiaries 
under the age of 65. Since MTF care is free, whereas CHAMPUS requires 
beneficiary cost sharing, the real benefits available to military beneficiaries are 
greater for those living near an MTF. 

Health Care Services in Militaiy Treatment Facilities 

Military hospitals provide care to all military beneficiaries free of charge as 
capacity permits. By law, such hospitals accord first priority to active-duty 
personnel, followed by active-duty dependents and then retirees, their 
dependents, and other beneficiaries (see Figure 1). 

These hospitals vary widely both in size and in the range of services they can 
provide. The largest are medical centers, which have hundreds of operating beds 
each and which offer a compiehensive range of health care services; medical 
centers also provide graduate medical education (GME) to train many of tfie 



^In addition, the MHSS provides health care for National Gtiard and Reserve membeis serving 
on active duty (and their families), civilian employees at selected DoD facilities, and other 
beneficiaries of govenm\ent heattii care. 

^The almost 400 militaiy clinics mentioned here independently report workload and other data 
into biCBnetrics military data systrais; other dinks report data only through their parent hospitals. 
We have not included Coast Guard clinics or U5. treatment facilities (formerly the Public Health 
Service hospitals). 

^This assumes that all planned base closures are ultimately implemented, including those in tiie 
1993 BRAG (Base Realignment and Qosing) actions. 

^vilian Health and Medical Program of the Unifbnned Services. 




Figure 1 — Composition of the Militaiy Beneficiary Population, FY92 



doctors who will be used by the military. The remaining hospitals can be 
classified either as smaU hospitals — those that operate fewer than 70 beds and 
provide basic medical care — or as medium hospitals that operate from 70 to 
about 200 beds and offer a broader range of services, albeit not as broad as those 
of medical centers. At the end of 1992, the MHSS had 69 small hospitals, 30 
medium hospitals, and 18 medical centers; by 1997, the MHSS will have 60 small 
hospitals, 24 medium hospitals, and 17 medical centers. 

Each military hospitcd has a defined service area — called a catchment area. This 
area generally includes the zip code areas within 40 miles of the hospital. Maps 
of the continental United States, showing the locatian of the MTFs still open in 
1997, may be found at the end of Section 4. Many MTFs are located in the 
Southeast and Southwest. Most military t)eneficiaries live near an MTF. Military 
hospitals and their associated outpatient clinics serve 87 percent of all active-duty 
persormel, 80 percent of their dependents, and 57 percent of retirees and all other 
beneficiaries. Including fieestanding military clinics, these percentages rise to 90, 
89, and 68, respectively. 

A few catchment areas have extended their MTF capacity tfu-ough 
PRIMUS/NAVCARE clinics. These clinics, which are operated by civilian 
contractors off-base, provide primaxy care at no cost to non-active-duty 
beneficiaries. 
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Scnne military bcises have only a military outpatient clinic. Such military clinics 
provide care primarily to active-duty personnel; some provide little or no care to 
other beneficiaries, whereas others offer primary care and referrals as required to 
military or civilian specialists and hospitals. Some of the larger of these clinics 
also provide a "holding area" — an infirmary-like facility in which overnight care 
and observation can be provided, especially for active-duty personnel. 

Outside of military hospitals and clinics, the military has a large nvimber of 
corpsmen and doctors who serve as part of military units. For example, some 
doctors are assigned to ships, providing care for ship personnel both in port and 
while away from port. Finally, when necessary, the military also deploys 
"detached" medical facilities in the form of field hospitals and hospital ships. 
These facilities provide inpatient as well as outpatient services. 



CHAMPUS 

Non-active-duty beneficiaries under the age of 65 may also obtain health care 
firom civilian providers through CHAMPUS. Beneficiaries living near an MTF, 
however, must use that MTF instead of CHAMPUS for high-cost outpatient 
services as well as for all inpatient services if such services are available there. 
This rule applies to all CHAMPUS-eligible beneficiaries who live in a given 
MTF's defined catchment area, which extends approximately 40 miles from that 
MTF. When military beneficiaries reach the age of 65, CHAMPUS eligibility 
automatically ends and Medicare coverage begins; eligibility for treatment at 
military facilities continues. 

Under ttie standard CHAMPUS plan, beneficiaries who use a civilian provider 
for outpatient care face a small deductible along with a copayment of 20 to 25 
percent. Active-duty dependents pay only a nominal copayment for civilian 
inpatient care, but retirees and dependents face the same copayment and 
deductible as those associated with outpatient care. The first column in Table 1 
lists standard CHAMPUS benefits in more detail 



Ongoing Reform in the MHSS 

Since 1988, DoD has experimented with several new programs that offer 
beneficiaries managed-care alternatives to the standard CHAMPUS plan with 
more generous benefits. Programs that were in operation at the end of 1992 
included the CHAMPUS Reform Initiative (CRI), which is offered in California 
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Table 1 

Benefits and Coverage of Various MHSS Flans, FY 1992 



Benefit/ 

Coverage 
Eiement 


Standard MTF/ CRl/CAM EnroUment 
CHAMPUSPlan Plans 


FPOs 


EnroUment Fee 


None None 


None 


Military Treatment Facility Care 


Copayment 
Services for which 

MTFmay 

be required 


None None 
Inpatient care; All outpatient 
some high-cost specialty and 
outpatient services inpatient care 


None 

Inpatient care; 
some hi^-cost 
outpatient 
services 


Civilian Care 



Annual deductible 



Physician services 
copayment 



Outpatient mental 
healtti copajrment 



Coverage for 
preventive 
services 

Hospitalization 

copayment 
Active-duty 

dependents 
Retired and 

dependents 

Outpatient 
prescription 
copayment 

Providers covered 



Paperwork 
required 



Deps. of jr. enlisted: 

$50 individual, $100 

family 
Others: $150 

individual, $300 

family 
Active-duty deps.: 

20%ofCHAMPUS 

allowable 
Others: 25% of 

CHAMPUS 

allowable 



Same as physician 
services copaymoit 



No coverage except 
well-baby care and 
routine e^^cams 



Greater of $25 or 

$8.05/day 
Lesser of $175/day 

or 25% of charges 

Same as physician 
services copayment 

Free to use any 
provider except if 
MTF is required 

Beneficiary often files 
own claim 



None in CRI, AF 

CAM 
50% of standard 
deductible in Navy 
CAM 

CRI: $5 per visit 
AFCAM: free 

primary care; 

standard 

copayment minus 
5% otherwise 
Navy CAM: 
standard 
copayment minus 
5% 

CRI: $10 per 
individual visit; 
$5 per group visit 
CAM: Same 
Routine physical 
exams. Pap smears, 
and similar 
preventive care 



No copayment 

$75/daylo$750 
max. per admission 

CRI: $4 copayment 
CAM: Same 

Must use network 
providers while 
enrolled 



deductible 



Standard 
copayment 
minus 5% 



No beneficiary 
claims filing 



Same as standard 
deductible 



Same as standard 
coverage 



No copayment 

Lesser of 
$125/day or 
25% of charges 

Same as standard 
copayment 

Must use 

network 

providers for 

episode of care 
No beneficiary 

claims tiling 
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and Hawaii,*^ the Catchment Area Management (CAM) program, which 
subsumes three catchment areas,-^ and a preferred-provider organization (PPO) 
in the Southeast. CRI and CAM were also designed to encourage better 
coordination between the MTFs and CHAMPUS, to improve beneficiary access 
and satisfaction, and to make the system more cost-effective. Specifically, CRI 
offers beneficiaries the choice of (1) remaining in the standard MTF/CHAMPUS 
plan, which is enhanced with an optional PPO that lowers the CHAMPUS 
copayment for beneficiaries who use selected civilian providers, or (2) enrolling 
in an HMO that eliminates most cost sharing for civilian care but covers only care 
that is obtained from MTFs or from selected civilian providers. The CAM 
programs offer beneficiaries a choice of either the standard plan (without the 
PPO option) or an HMO plan (Air Force) and a PPO plan (Navy)7 Table 1 also 
summarizes the benefits offered in the CRI and CAM enrollment plans as well as 
in the optional PPO available both in the CRI and in the Southeast-region 
program. 

On the basis of its experience with these programs, DoD has developed a 
permanent managed-care refonn to the MHSS that is based on the CRI but 
encompasses some revision in its cost-sharing provisions. Most beneficiaries 
who enroll in the HMO option will pay a small annual enrollment fee and 
somewhat higher copayments for outpatient visits than they did in the early CRI 
programs. This refonn is discussed further in Section 4. A related reform — 
capitation budgeting — ^will allocate health care resources to catchment areas on a 
per-capita basis. This reform is just now being implemented. 

A key characteristic of the MHSS lies in its blending of military and civilian 
health care options in a single health plan, for which all military beneficiaries are 
automatically eligible (the refonn programs offer additional choices).^ Although 
some of the analytic cases considered in this study maintain the current structure, 
others involve more radical changes. 



%or an evaluation of CW, see Hosek et aL (1993) and SIoss and Hosck (1993). A similar 
evaluation of CAM is under way. 

*The CAM demonstration program was implemented at five sites, but two of these sites were no 
longer operational by the end of 1992 because their demonstration authority had ended. 

^The Army CAM program ended in FY92; its enrollment plan was an HMO. 

Enrollment is simple and occurs automaticaUy as part of routine personnel prooessii^ so 
almost all eligible beneficiaries are enrolled. 
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3. Health Care Utilization in the MHSS 

Poliqonakeis in DoD and Congress often ask whettier military beneficiaries are 
underserved or overserved by the MHSS. Answering this question demands an 
assessment not just of the number of sendees beneficiaries use but also of the 
appropriateness and quaHty of the care provided. Nonetheless, utilization levels 
are broadly suggestive of the level of service available. Earlier studies of the 
military health care system found that utilization rates were substantially higher 
in the military than in the civilian population (Phelps et al., 1984; Congressional 
Budget Office, 1988); active-duty personnel appeared to make two to three times 
as many outpatient visits as did their civilian counterparts, in part because of the 
requirement for an unusually high state of health in the active-duty force. 
Active-duty dependents' utilization rates were also estimated to be 40 to 50 
percent higher than those of the civilian population. Measured rates of retirees 
and their dependents were sometimes lower, but these rates did not account for 
all their use of health care services; the MHSS data used in the comparisons 
excluded utilization outside the military system. As part of the legislation 
mandating this study. Congress requested that a new comparison be made of 
military and civilian health care utilization. In this section, we present that 
comparison and explain the differences we found. We also show the sources of 
care used by military beneficiaries. 

To compare military and civilian utilization rates, we used the beneficiary survey 
Congress included in its request for this study along with a national survey of the 
civilian population. To measure military utilization by source of care, we used 
the beneficiary survey together with routinely collected MHSS data. For various 
reasons, we found that these two data sources are not always comparable. 
Although greatly improved in recent years, MHSS data are prone to errors that 
limit their usefulness for calculating utilization rates, especially by geographic 
area. Because these limitations are likely to pose difficulties for many kinds of 
analyses, we devote some space to d\em in the second half of this section. 

Military-Civilian Comparison 

We compared two measures of annual health care use: the average number of 
outpatient visits per person and the percentage of recipients who had received 
any hospital care. Calculations of these measures were adjusted for differences 
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in military and civilian populations in age, sex, and other characteristics known 
to affect utilization. We present comparisons for outpatient and inpatient use 
followed by some possible explanations for the differences we found. First, 
though, we review critical aspects of the surveys and comparison methodology. 

Overall, this analysis tends to confirm the findings of earlier studies. Our results 
can be simunanzed as follows: 

• Military beneficiaries use more health care than do comparable civilians. 
Much of this difference in utilization can be explained by the generosity of 
military health benefits, particularly the availability of free MTF care— 
although other factors may also come into play. 

• Those beneficiaries with the highest priority for MTF care — active-duty 
personnel, followed by their dependents— obtain a large proportion of their 
care from MTFs and very little of that care from non-MHSS sources. 

• Other beneficiaries— retirees, survivors, and their dependents— get less than 
half their care from MTFs if they live in catchment areas and almost none if 
tiiey live in noncatchment areas. For those under age 65, CHAMPUS 
financed (at least in part) almost three-quarters of civilian outpatient care but 
only half as much civilian inpatient care. We should note, however, that 
these estimates are imprecise in that they rest on a comparison of CHAMPUS 
and survey data. 

• Although MHSS data can generate reasonably acairate aggregate inpatient 
utilization rates for active-duty perscnmel and tiieir dependoits, the rates 
estimated by geographic location are unreliable. These data are similarly 
useful for measuring aggregate utilization of MHSS inpatioit services for 
other beneficiaries, but they cannot be used to estimate total utilization. 

• MHSS data yield substantially higher MTF outpatient utilization rates than 
do the beneficiary survey data. The reasons for this discrepancy, which is 
even larger when rates are calculated for specific geographic areas, cannot be 
investigated with current MHSS outpatient data systems. Therefore, MHSS 
outpatient data should be used with caution. 

Overview of the Surveys Used in the Comparison 

Data for civilian utilization rates were derived from the National Health 
Interview Stirvey (NHIS), which is fielded annually by the federal government to 
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a sample of the U.S. civilian noninstitutionalized population. ^ The NHIS assesses 
health status and health service utilization by interviewing a sample of 
approximately 50,000 households and 120,000 individuals each year. We used 
the 1989 NHIS because that year's data contained information regarding 
iitsurance coverage — information tiiat is essential to ensuring the comparability 
of the samples. To determine whether the different time periods for the two 
surveys would affect the comparison, we reviewed NHIS data for the years 1987 
to 1991 for evidence of a trend in utilization. We foimd that outpatient use by the 
civilian population (e.g., visits per person) had not changed during these years 
and that inpatient admission rates had also remained constant, while the average 
length of a hospital stay had declined. By comparing tiw percentage of recipients 
hospitalized but not the number of hospital days, we thus concluded that we 
could use the 1989 NHIS. 

To facilitate comparison, the questionnaire for this study's military beneficiary 
survey included the same questions on utilization and health status as those in 
the NHIS. The military survey was fielded by mail in late 1992 and early 1993 to 
a sample of 45,000 military households, whose sponsors were active-duty 
persormel with and without dependents, active and reserve retirees, and 
survivors of military personnel We principally used the results from the portion 
of the survey that was directed toward one randomly selected member of each 
family. This portion asked for the number of outpatient visits, the number of 
hospital days (which we used to determine whether the person was 
hospitalized), and other information about this individual. 

The sample for the military survey was randomly selected within each of 73 
population strata, with different sampling rates used for the different strata.^ To 
obtain estimates for the military population rather tiian just the survey sample, 
we weighted the survey data to accoimt for different sampling and nonresponse 
rates. The methods we tased to obtain survey weights are detailed in 
Appendix A. 



Methods for Estimating Utilization Levels 

We estimated utilization rates using NHIS and military survey data for 
individuals age 1 to 64 who lived in the United States. In the case of the NHIS, 
we excluded individuals wittiout private-insurance coverage in efforts to render 



^See the National Center for Health Statistics (1990) for a description of the 1989 stirvey. 

^The strata were defined by beneficiary category (e.g., active duty, retired), family status (witti 
or without dependents), and military health program type (e.g., CRI, Army CAM, noncablunent 
area). 
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the civilian sample more comparable to the military sample, all of whose 
members have health insurance. We excluded from the military sample survivor 
and retired Reserve/National Guard hoviseholds as well as active-duty persormel 
who were considered to be afloat (but not their families). We then used standard 
regression analysis techniques to express health caie utilization as a function of 
whether an individual belonged to the military or civilian population and of 
ottier characteristics potentially related to utilization: education, income, family 
size, and self-reported health status. We also included information on whether 
the individual was covered by a fee-for-service (FFS) or an HMO plan (for 
civilians) to permit estimates to be made for these different types of civilian 
health plans. Using the regression results, we then estimated average utilization 
levels for military beneficiaries and for comparable individuals in the civilian 
population. These estimates are thus adjusted for any military-civilian utilization 
differences other than whether or not an individual was a military beneficiary. 
Appendix B describes our methods in greater detail and reports the results of the 
regression analysis. 

We compare utilization for five beneficiary groups: active-duty personnel, 
active-duty dependents, retirees under age 65, retirees' dependents under age 65, 
and retirees and dependents 65 and over. We report separate civilian utilization 
rates for HMOs and FFS plans for all the under-65 groups, as research has 
typically shown that HMOs experience hig^ outpatient utilization and lower 
inpatient utilization than do FFS plans. Since HMO enrollment rates are very 
low in the Medicare popualation, we do not report civilian rates by type of plan. 

As a dieck on the comparability of these two surveys, we also compared 
utilization rates in the NHIS for civilians and the limited number of military 
beneficiaries included in the NHIS sample. In doing so, we were able to identify 
active-duty dependents but not military retirees. A comparison of utilization 
rates adjusted for age and sex (but not for health status) yielded results that were 
sinular to those we obtained from comparing the military survey with the NHIS. 

Comparison of Military and Civilian Outpatient Use 

The first three columns of data in Table 2 show the average nimiber of visits for 
each group of military beneficiaries and their cotmterparts in civilian FFS and 
HMO plans. For military beneficiaries, we include all visits, not just those made 
at MTFs or through CHAMFUS, As in earlier studies, we find that active-duty 
personnel and their dependents have substantially hig^ outpatient utilization 
levels. Compared with civiliaiw in FFS plai«, these differences — 43 percent for 
active-duty personnel and 38 percent for dependents — are somewhat smaller 
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Table 2 

Comparison of Outpatient Utilization in the Military Population and 
Comparable Civilian Populations 

Average Visits Probability of Having 

per Pexson Any Visits 

Gvilian Civilian 

Beneficiary Group Military FFS HMO Military FFS HMO 



Active-duty 



personnel 


3.09 


2.16 


228 


0.82 


0.68 0.70 


Active-duty 












dependents 


3.84 


Z78 


2.92 


0.89 


0.78 0.80 


Retirees under 65 


437 


332 


3.49 


0.84 


0.73 0.76 


Retired dependents 












under 65 


4.33 


3.27 


3.42 


0.90 


0.81 0.83 


Retirees & dependents 












over 65 


5.70 




451^ 


0.91 


0.91» 



NOTE: Estimates control for differences in sododemographic characteristics and 
health status between the military and civilian populations. For all beneficiary groups, 
the differences in average visits between the military beneficiaries and both dvUian 
groups are statistically significant at p < 4)5. 

"Total for all-dvilian. 



than those previously measured. Outpatient utilization tends to be higher in 
HMOs than in FFS plans because the out-of-pocket cost is lower. Therefore, 
compared with civilian HMO enrollees, active-duty personnel and dependents 
make only 36 and 32 percent more visits, respectively. 

When we consider all sources ot care and not just MHSS sources, military retirees 
and tiieir dependents under age 65 are also found to have higher visit rates, but 
the differences are about five percentage points lower than those for active-duty 
dependents. The difference is even smaller (26 percent) for beneficiaries 65 and 
over, almost all of whom get some care whether or not they are in the military 
population. 

Military outpatient utilization rates may be tmderestimated somewhat in relation 
to civilian rates. Hie military stirvey windsorized the data at 10 visits — ^i.e., 
limited the number of visits that could be recorded for each health care location 
to 10 or more. We similarly limited ttie NHIS data. To the extent that the 
tendency for military benefidaiies to use more healtii care extends to those 
making more than 10 visits per year, we have underestimated military-civilian 
differences in utilization.^ 



^e CMistdered correcting ttte military survey data instead of windsorizing the NHS data. 
Thoe are no similar data on military boieficiaries' self-rc^rted utilizaticm by source of care inm 
whidi we could determine the frequency of visits above 10. Therefore, maldi^ this correction would 
have required tiiat some assumptions be made about tttis frequaicy, w/hidi would have led to 



The Icist three columns of data in Table 2 show the fraction of beneficiaries with 
any outpatient visits in comparable inilitary and civiliein populations. Generally, 
about one-third to one-half of the military-civilian differential is due to a higher 
probability of having any outpatient use at all. The remainder is attributable to 
an increased number of visits for those with some use. 

Utilization rates are often reported by age and sex without adjusting for other 
health-related characteristics. Figures 2 and 3 compare outpatient visit rates by 
age and sex in the military survey with those in ttie MHIS. The age-sex 
utilizatian profiles for the two populations generally have the same shape. With 
the exception of the youngest children, however, military beneficiaries of both 
sexes average a higher number of outpatient visits at all ages. 

Comparison of Military and Civilian Inpatient Use 

All four military beneficiary groups also tend to display higher inpatient 
utilization rates, as measured by the annual probability of being hospitalized/ 
than do persons who are similar but unconnected with the military (Table 3). 
Within the civilian population, the rate of hospitcilization is usually found to be 
lower in HMOs than in FFS plans — a pattern we also find here.^ Focusing on 
those in FFS plans, we see that the differential in military inpatient use is about 
equal to the outpatient differential for active-duty dependents and Medicare 
eligibles, but is smaller for tiie other beneficiary groups. The military differential 
is considerably higher if the civilian comparison group consists of HMO 
enroUees. 

Why Do Military Beneficiaries Use More Health Care? 

One explanation usually advanced for the higjher health care use found in the 
military population pivots on tiie availability of free MTF care. Typical civilian 
health plans include a deductible/ often in the amount of about $200 per 
individual, as well as a copayment of 20 percent. CHAMPUS has similar cost- 
sharing provisions, but, as shown below, MTFs provide roughly two-thirds of 
the care used by active-duty dependents and one-third of tiie care used by 
retirees and dependents. The differences we estimate — ^military utilization that is 
32 to 43 percent higher than FFS outpatient use and 23 to 33 percent higher than 



unknown biases in the estimates. We chose instead to windsorize the MHIS data tiecause this 
approadi would yield a conservative estimate of militaiy-dviiian utilization differences. 

%ee, for example, Bradbury et aL (1991), Uik (1981). Maimiiig et al. (1984), and Weldi (1985). 
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FiguK 2— Average Self'Reported Outpatient Visits by Age and Sex, Males 
(windsoxized at 10 visits) 
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Figure 3->Average Self-Reported Outpatient Visits by Age and Sex, Females (excludes 
active duty) (windsorized at 10 visits) 
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Tables 

Comparison of Inpatient Utilization 
in die Military Population and Comparable Civilian Populations 



Beneficiary Group 



Probability of Having Any Overnight Hospital Care 

Civilian 



Military 


FFS 


HMO 


0.095 


0.073 


0.065 


0.113 


0.086 


0,076 


0.151 


0.122 


0.109 


0.112 


0.091 


0.081 


02A 


0.18 





Active-duty personnel 
Active-du^ dependents 

Retirees under 65 

Retirees' dependents under 65 

Retirees & dependents over 65 



NOTE: Estimates control for differences in sociodemographic characteristics and health status 
between the military and civilian populations. For aU beneficiary groups, the differences in average 
visits between the military beneficiaries and boA dvilian groups are statisticaUy significant at p < .05. 



FFS inpatient lase — are generally consistent with evidence on the effects of cost 
sharing. 

The best evidence on the effects of cost sharing can be found in a large health- 
insurance experiment conducted in the 1970s. By randomly assigning families to 
insurance plans that differed only in tiieir cost-sharing arrangements, the 
experiment estimated changes in the nimiber of episodes of health care used due 
to cost sharing. Families assigned to a free plan had 41 percent more outpatient 
episodes than did families assigned to a plan with cost sharing and 21 percent 
more inpatient episodes (Keeler et al, 1988). Since not all tiie care military 
beneficiaries receive is from MTFs and therefore free, the effects of cost sharing 
on military utilization would be less than those for families in the experiment. 

There are otiier possible explaiuitions for tiie higher health care utilization rates 
found in the military population; one centers on different patterns of medical 
practice in the military. The health literature contains many studies that 
document the variability of medical practice^ for example, by geographic area. In 
the military, there is some incentive to increase utilization because MTF 
resources are determined by historical utilization levels. A comparison of 
military and civilian practice patterns is, however, well beyond the scope of this 
study; thus, we mention practice patterns only as a possibility. Other potential 
explanations derive from the military's emphasis on good health, which may 
encourage broader health care use, as well as from family separations, which 
may lead active-duty spouses to more frequentiy seek medical advice, especially 
for their children. 
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Military Utilization by Health Care Source: MHSS Date 
Versus the Beneficiary Survey 

Military beneficiaries have three major sources of care: MTFs, CHAMPUS, and 
non-MHSS sources. The beneficiary survey asked for visits and days of 
hospitalization according to the location of care: (1) an MTF or 
PRIMUS/NAVCARE clinic; (2) a civilian hospital, doctor's office, or clinic; or (3) 
a Veterans Admirustration (VA) hospital or clinic or other source. The survey 
also asked whether CHAMPUS paid for any portion of the civilian care used, 
although it did not ask how many of the reported visits and days were covered— 
information that is available from CHAMPUS claims data 5 The survey is, 
however, the only source of data on total civilian utilization. To examine military 
utilization by source of care, we therefore looked both at the survey data and at 
regularly collected MHSS data. These two data sets yielded differences that have 
implicatiorw for other analyses of military utilization. The remainder of this 
section describes the MHSS data sources we used, the mix of health care sources 
used according to the survey and MHSS data, and the differences we found 
between tiie two types of data. 



MHSS Data Systems 

The MHSS maintains a number of data systems that can be used to estimate 
health care utilization rates. Since these data omit civilian care not financed by 
CHAMPUS and care obtained thnnigh other government programs (e.g.. 
Medicate and the VA), however, fliey offer an incomplete record of utilization for 
many military beneficiaries. The beneficiary survey data are more 
comprehensive and, as discussed earlier, more comparable to the data provided 
by civilian surveys. Such survey data are, however, subject to a number of 
biases. Our original intent in comparing these two data sources was to assess 
incompleteness in the MHSS data and bias in the survey data— but in carrying 
out tiiis comparison, we tmcovered a number of other problems in the MHSS 
data that, if not corrected, render such data inadeqtxate to the task of measuring 
utilization rates even for MHSS services. 

Calculating Utilization Rates Using MHSS Data Systems 

Per-^apita utilization rates can be estimated by dividing aggregate utilization by 
the number of beneficiaries generating that utilization. Accurate estimates 



^Respondents cannot usually provide tiiis kind of infoimation in a sdf-administered survey. 
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lequiie accurate utilization and beneficiary population data; in particular, the 
utilization measure must be for the same beneficiaries included in the population 
data. A method that is more difficult but that ensures a match between 
utilization and population involves the averaging of data collected for individual 
beneficiaries. Since MTF outpatient data are not reported for individuals, 
however, only the first method can be used with routinely collected MHSS data. 

The Defense Medical Information System PMIS) is the principal source of 
routinely collected data on the MHSS. Within DMIS, the following sources 
provide the data needed to calculate utilization rates: 

• The Defense Eligibility Eru-ollment Reporting System (DEERS) records basic 
information on each eligible beneficiary and reports beneficiary coimts by 
geographic area. The FY92 counts we used to calculate utilization rates 
correct the DEERS counts for (1) new ZIP codes in several catchment areas; 
(2) fluctuations in the active-duty population at training facilities such that 
counts reflect average training loads; and (3) mislocation of some active-duty 
dependents.^ 

• Two data systems — ^biometrics and the Medical Expense and Performance 
Reporting System (MEPRS)— record MTF utilization. As part of the 
biometrics data system, the MTFs generate a summary discharge record for 
each hospitalized patient; thus; patient-level data are available for inpatient 
utilization. However, that is not the case for outpatient utilization. The 
biometrics and MEPRS data systems also include armual counts by MTF of 
outpatient visits, admissions and /or discharges, and inpatient days. These 
counts are reported by clinical service or beneficiary category, although the 
data for CHAMPUS- and Medicare-eligible retired beneficiaries are 
combined and survivors and other benefidaries are combined with retired 
dependents. 

• CHAMPUS utilization is recorded on extracts of tiie individual claims 
submitted for payment. Quarterly summary reports display data assembled 
three months after the end of the fiscal year; since not all the claims have 
been submitted by that date, the CHAMPUS office estimates that the reports 
are only about 88 percent complete. 



^ 1992, DEEKS showed almost double the number of overseas activeKluty dependents as in 
previous years and an offsetting dedine in activeduty dependents in the United States (espedally in 
noncatdunent areas). The diange reflected new rules for locating dependents lacking a recent 
address. Our analysis of the survey data and other data sources st^gested that the new rules 
incorrectly located enough dqaendents of active-duty perscnuiel on unaccompanied assignments to 
noticeably bias non<atchment'aiea aiul some catdiment-aiea population counts. 
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Outpatient Utilization by Source of Care 

Since MTF services are less available in noncatchment areas and since the use of 
some civilian services may be lower in catehment areas, we sought to identify the 
sources of care used in both types of areas. From the survey, we can easily tie 
outpatient visits by source of care (e.g./ MTF, civilian, or other) to individuals, 
thus allowing us to estimate average visits by source for both catchment-area and 
non-catchment-area populations. The MHSS data can support a similar 
calculation for CHAMPUS visits but not for MTF visits; we must therefore 
assume that outpatient visits at military hospitals are made by local catchment- 
area beneficiaries and that visits at outlying clinics are made by non-catchment- 
area beneficiaries. The result is a misestimation of the true utilization rates in 
both areas. Estimates of non-CHAMPUS civilian visits and other government 
visits are available only from the survey. 

Figures 4 to 7 show the average number of visits recorded for the major 
beneficiary groups in the MHSS data in FY92 and in the survey in early FY93. 
Here we provide information for beneficiaries age 65 and over in addition to the 
other groups. The figures lead us to two general conclusions about the use of 
outpatient services, as measured by the two data sources. First, the military 
beneficiary groups rely to a varying extent on MTFs to meet their health care 
demands. Second, routinely collected MHSS data generate higher estimates of 
use than the survey shows. The difference is especially large for active-duty 
persoimel and for MTF outpatient use. 

Active-duty personnel obtain essentially all thdr health care from MTFs, whether 
or not they live in a catchment area; for the vast majority of active-duty 
dependents who live in a catchment area (87 percent), MTFs provide at least 
three-fourths of their outpatient care. Those living in other areas report that they 
do use MTFs; making one-third of their visits to such facilities. Retirees and their 
dependents of all ages are least reliant on MTFs for outpatient care, those Uving 
in catchment areas obtain half or more of their care from MTFs, but in 
noncatchment areas the civilian sector provides most outpatient care. Finally, 
military beneficiaries' utilization of VA and other providers' outpatient services 
is limited. Military retirees report ttiat tiiey make only about 5 percent of tiieir 
visits to VA clinics. 

Differences in MTF Visit Rates by Data Source. MTF visit rates estimated from 
MHSS data for catchment-area beneficiaries are considerably higher than survey 
estimates (the bottom portions of the bars in Figures 4 to 7). Non-catchment-^urea 
clinics also record high visit rates for their active-duty population, but the visit 
rates for otiier beneficiaries are low in relation to survey estimates. As 
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Figure 4 — ^Active-Duty Outpatient Use by Source 




Figure 5— Active-Duty Dependent Outpatient Use by Source 
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Figure 6— Retiree/Dependent/Survivor Under 65 Outpatient Use by Source 
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nuoiticmed earlier^ we were imable to verify that the poptdation DEERS records 
for a catchment area is the population that is making the visits recorded by the 
MHSS data. Therefore, we believe that the catchment-area and non-catchment- 
area rates are misestimated; most probably^ the former are overestimated and the 
latter underestimated. If we combine the areas to eliminate these locaticmal 
problems, the MTF visit rates estimated from MHSS data are higher than the 
survey estimates by 200 percent for active-duty persoimel, 90 percent for active- 
duty dependents, 70 percent for retirees, survivors, and dependents xmder age 
65, and 50 percent for over-65 beneficiaries. 

The differences in MTF visit rates measured from MHSS data and survey data 
probably result from errors in both data sources. The survey data imderestimate 
the number of outpatient visits for two reasons. First, numerous studies have 
shown that recall bias causes mail-survey respondents to underestimate 
outpatient use by approximately 20 percent (Johe et aL, 1990; Siemiatycki, 1979; 
Yaffe et al., 1978). Second, adding to the effects of recall bias is this survey's 
design, which limits the number of visits that can be reported for each person to 
10. In their report on the survey, Lurie et al. (1994) estimated what the visit rates 
would be without this limitation. A comparison of our survey estimates, which 
are unadjusted, with the survey report's adjusted estimates indicates that our 
estimates are as much as 15 percent too low. Since these two error sources taken 
together account for less than a 40 percent difference, however, other factors 
must play a role as weU. 

The differences in MTF utilization rates measiired from MHSS data and the 
survey also reflect varying criteria for defiriing a visit and probably an incentive 
to overreport MTF utilizaticn. MHSS data systems treat each outpatient 
encounter as a visit; the survey asked about visits "to a doctor or an assistant." 
Some examples of encounters that are recorded as visits in the MHSS data but 
not necessarily in the survey respoiises include picking up a prescription refill 
from a clinic, a telephone inquiry, immediate follow-txp care, or a telephone 
consultation with a seccmd provider or clinic. Moreover, because funding of 
almost all MTFs during FY92 was based on historical workload, such facilities 
had an incentive to be as inclusive as pos^le in coimting outpatient visits. 

Odter possible reasons for tiie differences include (1) incorrect recall of the 
locaticm of a visit (MTF versus civilian) by some in the survey; and (2) use of a 
survey sample that is not fully representative of the beneficiary population from 
which it was drawn. Included in the first category would be misidentification of 
PRIMUS and NAVCARE clinic visits, which we include in the MTF coimts as 
civilian visdts. 
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Differences in Civilian/Other Visit Rates by Data Source. The only source of 
data we had on civilian utilization for active-duty personnel and Medicare- 
eligible beneficiaries was the survey. For the other l)enefidaries, MHSS data 
systems record civilian utilization OTily if it is financed at least in part by 
CHAMFUS; by contrast, the survey asked for all civilian utilization, regardless of 
the payer. Few active-duty dependents have other insurance, but just over half 
of all retirees and dependents under age 65 report having other coverage. Thus, 
the civilian visit rates calculated from MHSS data are similar to the survey-based 
rates for active-duty dependents but are lower for other beneficiaries. 

A comparison of the MHSS data on civilian care, which includes services 
obtained only through CHAMFUS, with the survey will yield an imprecise 
estimate of the CHAMPUS share of civilian care. The ratio of CHAMFUS visits 
to total civilian visits reported in the survey is actually above 1.00 for active-duty 
dependents and .70 for retirees and their dependents— .80 in catchment areas but 
only .60 in noncatdunent areas. 

Inpatient Utilization Rates by Source of Care 

From the survey, we calculated the fraction of beneficiaries hospitalized for at 
least one night during a 12-month period. CHAMPUS routinely reports the 
number of beneficiaries with hospital claims. We counted the number of 
beneficiaries hospitalized in MTFs from individual patient records, separating 
catchment-area residents from non<atchment-area residents using the ZIP codes 
listed in the records. Figures 8 to 11 plot these admission probabilities.^ 
Estimates of civilian hospitalizations not financed by CHAMPUS and other 
government hospitalizations are available only from the survey. 

The mix of sources of care used by each beneficiary group for inpatient care 
generally resembles that used for outpatient care. However, active-duty 
personnel report getting more inpatient ttian outpatient care from civilian 
providers, especially in noncatdunent areas. As far as we can tell, these dviltan 
hospitalizations are not recorded in MHSS data systems. Hie other notable 
difference in the mix of inpatient and outpatient sources lies in the heavier use of 
VA and other services for inpatient care; almost 10 percent of Medicare-eligible 
redpients reporting some hospital use in the survey list the source as "other." 



^We did not estimate utilization rates for National Guard and Reserve peisonnel. A match of 
the MTF inpatient and DEERS records showed that only about one-fourth of those hospitalized are 
Usted in DEERS. Therefore, the utilization and population counts are not comparable. If we had the 
patioit-level visit data to perfonn a similar chedc, we wrauld expect to find die same mismatdi. 
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Figure 8 — ^Active-Duty Inpatient Use by Source 
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Figure 9 — Active-Duty Dependent Inpatient Use by Source 
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Figure 10— Retiree/Dependent/Sunrivor Under 65 Inpatient Use by Source 
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Figure 11— Medicare Inpatient Use by Source 
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Differences in MTF Hospitalization Rates hy Data Source. The two estimates 
of MTF use are more similar for catchment-area populations of active-duty 
personnel and their dependents than for non<atchment-area populations. 
Furdier investigation showed that replacing the ZIP codes listed in the MTF 
inpatient data with the ZIP codes in DEERS decreases the number of 
hospitalizations attributed to non-catchment-area residents by two-thirds for 
active-duty persoimel while increasing it by one-third for active-duty 
dependents. While this is sufficient to lower the active-duty hospitalization rate 
to a level below the survey estimate, it eliminates only some of the difference in 
the estimates for active-duty dependents. The ZIF-code source used to assign 
location makes less difference for retirees and other beneficiaries and for all 
beneficiaries in catchment areas. 

If problems in locating beneficiaries are the principal source of the sizable 
ditterences in inpatient estimates in noncatchment areas, such differences should 
disappear if we combine the two types of areas. The fractions hospitalized in all 
areas measured with the two data sources are within 3 percent for active-duty 
personnel and 10 percent for their dependents, but the MHSS-based rates are 
only 70 percent of the survey-based rates for retirees and their dependents. 
Possible explanations for the ditference for this last group include (1) recall bi«is 
in the survey, with respondents reporting some hospitalizations that occurred 
more than one year previously; (2) incorrect recall of the location of 
hospitalization (MTF versus civilian) by some in the survey; (3) survey 
respondents coimting nonovemight hospitalizations; and (4) a nonrepxesentative 
survey sample. 

Differences in Civilian/Other Hospitalization Rates. The estimates of civilian 
hospital use derived from CHAMPUS records and from the survey are similar 
for active-duty dependents, although the fraction of non-catchment-area 
residents with an MTF hospitalization may be underestimated in the MHSS data. 
For other CHAMPUS eligibles, the ratio of die fraction with CHAMPUS hospital 
use to that reporting any civilian use in tiie survey is under 40 percent overall — 
33 percent in catchment areas and 40 percent in noncatchment areas.^ Even if we 
consider the "extra" MTF hospitalizations reported for catchment-area residents 
in the survey to be mistaken civilian hospitalizations, the fraction of those 
residents with a CHAMPUS hospitalization is at most 50 percent of the survey- 
based civilian hospitalization rate for retirees, survivors, and their dependents 
under age 65. Thus, the CHAMPUS share of these beneficiaries' civilian care is 



°CHAMPUS cannot be used by Medkare^ge beneficiaries, so we do not report CHAMPUS use 
in Figure 11. 
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considerably smaller for inpatient than for outpadent services, probably because 
CHAMPUS inpatient benefits are less generous in relation to civilian plans. 
Beneficiaries with other insurance will often find it covers most inpatient costs 
but that they must turn to CHAMPUS to fill in gaps in outpatient coverage— 
especially for mental health and preventive care. 
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4. Analytic Cases Developed to Study 
Demand in the MHSS 

Numerotis potential alternatives exist for restructuring the MHSS. Only a small 
number of alternatives were chosen as analytic cases for this study. The four 
principal analytic cases examined are: 

1. A managed-care program like the one currently being implemented (the 

baseline case); 

2. Maximum practicable health care provision in MTFs; 

3. Minimimi hezilth care provision in MTFs with two options: 

a. Provision of only reception and referral centers in U.S. military hospitals 
during wartime, augmented by care in civilian and Veterans 
Administration hospitals, or 

b. Provision of all required care in U,S. military hospitals; and 

4. Military-civilian competition in providing health care, with a choice of MTF 
HMOs and civilian HMO and fee-for-service (FFS)/FPO options. 

Table 4 summarizes the health plans that would be available to beneficiaries in 
each case. In addition to varying the number and size of military health care 
facilities, the cases vary how the MHSS structures health plans using MTFs and 
civilian providers. The current system, with its managed-care reforms, employs 
a structure that is retaixwd in the second (''maximum militar/') case— one that 
combines in one or more healdi plans botti MTFs and civilian providers, witii 
care from the latter financed tiirough a health-insurance program like 
CHAMFUS. The reform programs introduce a second health plan that 
beneficiaries may choose instead of die traditional option. This managed-care 
option combines MTFs with a much smaller civilian provider network, manages 
patients more aggressively, and offers benefidaiies enhanced benefits in return 
for more restricted provider choice. Hie third ^minimum militarjr") case 
replaces this structure with civilian health plans for non-active-duty 
beneficiaries. The fourth case would allow beneficiaries to choose between an 
MTF-based plan and one or more commercial civilian plans. In this case, the 
MTFs are converted to military HMOs that are responsible for providing all care 
to enrolled beneficiaries either through their own staffe or through civilian 
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Table 4 

Health Plan Options Across the Analytic Cases 



Case 



Health Plan Options 



1. Managed-care 
baseline case) 



2. Maximum MTF 



3. Minimum MTF 



4. Military-civilian 
competition 



In hospital catchment areas and most clinic service areas: the 
current MTF/CHAMPLK system with a managed<are 
eivollment option in all catdunent areas 

In other areas: CHAMPUS 

Same as case 1, but with more military hospitals, expanded beds 
at military hospitals that are particularly short and expanded 
staffing at most hospitals 

For active duty: direct provision of care at or through MTFs, 
many of which would be primary care clinics 

For other beneficiaries: commercial health plan(s) 

In hospital catchment areas and some cliiuc service areas: 
beneficiaries choose an MTF-based HMO or commercial plan. 
MTFs arrange all medical services for their enrollees and 
provide no services tor commercial plan enrollees 

Outside ttiese areas: beneBdaries choose a commercial plan. 



contractors. Beneficiaries have the choice of enrolling in this military HMO or in 
a commercial health care plan. This case therefore places MTFs in direct 
competition for beneficiary exmillment with the civilian market, which is not true 
of the first three cases. Although it was developed before the President's health 
reform plans, this case generally describes the choices military beneficiaries are 
expected to have when national health reform is implemented. 

Base closures cmd personnel drawdowns will continue to affect the MHSS until 
1997 and possibly beyond. In light of these ongoing changes, we have specified 
two versions of the cases. Hie first is based on the current MTF system and 
beneficiary population, and the second incorporates tiie changes expected in both 
of these variables by 1997.^ 

The remainder of this section describes each of the cases in sufficient detail to 
support a broad analysis. Obviously, many details ttuit would be necessary to 
actually implement the changes outlined in these cases axe omitted by the scope 
of this report. 



^We based the 1997 estinuites on planned base closures and the recent DoD Ixrttom-up review." 
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The Current Managed-Care Case (#1) 

As was described in Sec. 1, DoD is gradually implementing a managed-care 
program that is based on the CRI model^ This program wotdd offer 
benefidaiies the choice of (1) the standard MTF/CHAMFUS plan along with an 
optianal PPO that would offer discotmts for beneficiaries who chose selected 
civilian providers or (2) an HMO that woiald combine military and selected 
civilian providers. ^ In addition to offering lower-cost shares, the HMO plan 
would cover some additional services (e.g., adult preventive care). The proposed 
boiefit package for the two plans is shown in Table 5. 

Other key components of the current managed-care case include: 

• Assignment of beneficiaries who choose the HMO to a primary care provider 
who serves as a "gatekeeper" to specialty care. 

Table 5 

Overview of Current Managed-Care Benefits for Civilian Care 



Active-Duty Dependoits 



Jr. Enlisted 



Other 



Retirees and 
Dependents 



Standard plan 
Annual premium 
Deductible 

Outpatient copayment 
Inpatient copayment 

Enrollment option 
Annual premium 

Deductible 

Outpatient clinic fee 
Inpatient copayment 



$0 $0 

$50/pei8on; $100/person; 

$150/family $300/femily 

20% 20% 

$9.30/dayor$25'' $9.30/day or $25^ 

0 $35 /person; 

$70/family 

0 0 

$5/visit $10/visit 

$9.30/dayor$25« $9.30/day or $25« 



$0 

$100/person; 
$300/fiamily 

25% 

25%or$265/day'' 

$50 /person; 
$100/ family 
0 

$15/visit 
25%or$125/day*' 



'Whichever is larger. 
^^Whichever is less. 



^In reality, this alternative would also incoiponte capitation Inidgeting, which is cunentiy 
beiqg implemented. Until recently, most MTF resources have been allocated based on the MTPs' 
workk>ads during the previous year. OSD has directed ttiat in Fy94 all MTFs receive a budget based 
on the number of MHSS users th^ serve. If stricdy enforced, capitatkm budgeting should alter 
future utilizatian patterns and costs in fids alternative, (fowever, we have not incorporated 
capitation budgets because at this early stage %ve vrauld be guessing at the changes that would occur. 
In ttie final version of the report, we will indicate how we expect capitation budgeting might affect 
our results. 

^Actually, beneficiaries would automatically be enrolled in the first option unless they 
vohmtarily enrolled in the HMO. 
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• A health care "finder service" that refers enrolled patients in need of 
speciedized care to the most cost-effective providers and that may provide 
general referral iiif ormation to nonenrolled patients. 

• Quality assurance (QA) and utilization review (UR) programs to ensure that 
the care provided is appropriate, of high quality, and delivered in the most 
cost-effective setting. 

The managed-care plan would be provided at 117 hospitals at the end of 1992 
and at the 101 military hospitals that will remain open after BRAC 3 in 1997. 
Table 6 lists these hospitals. The managed-care plan might also be offered in 
areas served by a number of outlying military clinics. However, a managed-care 
plan may be impractical in some of these clinic areas, and there are instiffident 
data for predicting the costs for managed<are programs in clinic areas. In areas 
without an MTF, we have assumed that this case would offer only the standard 
plan. 

The Maximum-MTF Case (#2) 

The maximum-MTF case has the same basic structure and benefit package as that 
defined for the managed-care case, but features an expanded number of military 
hospitals and an increase in the size and staffing of existing military hospitals. 
To lend practicality to this case, we established a minimtun-size criterion for 
adding new hospitals: that the catchment-area beneficiary population must 
support at least 70 beds.^ In determining where to add facilities, we considered: 

• Hie size of the non-Medicare beneficiary population. We determined that 
roughly 1.5 beds per 1,000 beneficiaries represented a reasonable planning 
factor for determining hospital size.^ 



^Inasmuch as the research literature on hospital economies of scale inadequately adjusts for 
patient mix and other cost factors, it is difficult to determiite whether small hospitals are in fact 
inefficient. However, we decided not to consider very small hospitals because the literature does 
suggest that quality improves with volume in hospitals, and it seemed imlikely that constructing 
small hospitals serving few beneficiaries would appreciably decrease MHSS costs. See Luft et al. 
(1979), Luft (1980), and Keeler et al. (1992). 

^HMOs typically use fewer than 2 beds per 1,000 enrollees. The estimate of 2 beds per 1,000 is 
ccmipatible with the assumptions that the population under 65 years of age uses 350 hospital days per 
year per 1,000 enioUees and that the population 65 or older uses 2,430 days per 1,000; see Kronick et 
aL (1993). By way of comparison, in 1990 the miUtaiy operated about 1.7 beds per 1,000 non- 
Medicare benefldaries. To calculate this figure, we used workload by beneficiary category to allocate 
85 percent of the MTFs' 14,000 beds to this population. Hospitals with 70 or more beds that are not 
medical centers operated 15 beds per 1,000 (with an inteiquutile range of 1.3 to 1.8). Given our 
principal interest of adding facilities of this type^ we used IS beds per IfiOQ non-Medicare 
bmefidaries as our planning factor. 
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Table 6 

Militaxy Hospitals for the Managed-Care Case 





Year 




Year 




Year 


Hospital 


92 


97 


Hospital 


92 


97 


Hospital 


92 


97 


Redstone Arsl, AL 


H 


H 


Pabick AFB, FL 


H 


H 


Ft. Bragg, NC 


H 


H 


Ft. McClellan, AL 


H 


H 


Ft. Gordon, GA 


H 


H 


Seymour Jnsn, NC 


H 


H 


Ft. Rucker, AL 


H 


H 


Ft. Benning, GA 


H 


H 


Camp Lejeune, NC 


H 


H 


Maxwell AFB, AL 


H 


H 


Ft. Stewart, GA 


H 


H 


v.nerry romt, IMC 


H 


H 


Ft. Wamwnght, AK 


H 


H 


Moody AFB, GA 


H 


H 


Lrrand rorks, Nu 


H 


H 


Elmendorf AFB, AK 


H 


H 


Robms AFB, GA 


H 


H 


Mmot AFB, NO 


H 


H 


AdakNH,AK 


H 


H 


Ft. Shafter, HI 


H 


H 


Wnght-Patt, OH 


H 


H 


Ft. HuachucBy AZ 


H 


H 


Moxintain Hme, ID 


H 


H 


Tmker AFB, OK 


H 


H 


Luke AFB, AZ 


H 


H 


Chanute AFB, IL 


H 




Altus AFB, OK 


H 


H 


Davis Monthan, AZ 


H 


H 


Scott AFB, IL 


H 


H 


Ft. Sill, OK 


H 


H 


Little Rock, AR 


H 


H 


Great Lakes, IL 


H 


H 


Newport NH, RI 


H 


H 


Travis AFB, CA 


H 


H 


Ft. Ben Hrrsn, IN 


H 




Shaw AFB, SC 


H 


H 


BealeAFB,CA 


H 


H 


Ft Riley, KS 


H 


H 


Charlestn NH, SC 


H 


H 


McCIellan AFB, CA 


H 


H 


Ft. Leavnwrth, KS 


H 


H 


Beaufort NH, SC 


H 


H 


Castle AFB, CA 


H 




Ft. Campbell, KY 


H 


H 


Ft. Jackson, SC 


H 


H 


Vandenbrg AFB, CA 


H 


H 


Ft. Knox, KY 


H 


H 


Ellswrth AFB, SD 


H 


H 


Edwards AFB, CA 


H 


H 


BarksdleAFB,LA 


H 


H 


Millmgtn NH, TN 


H 


H 


March AFB, CA 


H 


C 


Ft Polk, LA 


H 


H 


Ft Bliss, TX 


H 


H 


Presidio, CA 


H 


C 


Loring AFB, ME 


H 




Ct. C » TT_ 4_ TV 

rt. bam Hstn, 1 A 


H 


H 


Ft. Ord, CA 


H 


c 


Andrews AFB, MD 


H 


H 


Ft. Hood, TX 


H 


H 


Camp Pendletn, CA 


H 


H 


Bethesda NH, MD 


H 


H 


Reese AFB, TX 


H 


H 


Long Beach NH, CA 


H 


C 


Patuxent Rvr, MD 


H 


H 


Dyess ArB, TX 


H 


H 


Oakland NH,CA 


H 


C 


Ft. Meade, MD 


H 


H 


Sheppard AFB, TX 


H 


H 


Lemoore NH, CA 


H 


H 


Ft. Devens, MA 


H 


C 


Laughlin AFB, TX 


H 


H 


San Diego NH, CA 


H 


H 


K.I. Sawyer, MI 


H 




Bergstrm AFB, TX 


H 




29 Palms, CA 


H 


H 


Keesler AFB, MS 


H 


H 


Carswell AFB,TX 


H 




Ft Irwin, CA 


H 


H 


Columbus AFB, MS H 


H 


UcklandAFB,TX 


H 


H 


Fitzsmmns AMC, CO H 


H 


Ft Leonrd Wd, MO H 


H 


Corpus Chsti,TX 


H 


H 


Ft. Carson, CO 


H 


H 


Whiteman AFB, MO H 


H 


Hill AFB, UT 


H 


H 


USAF Academy, CO 


H 


H 


OffuttAFB,NE 


H 


H 


Langley AFB, VA 


H 


H 


GrolonNH,CT 


H 


H 


NellisAFB,NV 


H 


H 


Ft. Eustis, VA 


H 


H 


Dover AFB, DE 


H 


H 


Ft. Monmouth, NJ 


H 


H 


FtLee,VA 


H 


H 


WR-Washington, DC H 


H 


McGuiie AFB, NJ 


H 


H 


Ft. Belvoir, VA 


H 


H 


Pensacola NH, FL 


H 


H 


Kirtland AFB, NM 


H 


H 


Portsmouth, VA 


H 


H 


Jacksonville, FL 


H 


H 


Holloman AFB, NM H 


H 


Ft Lewis, WA 


H 


H 


Orlando NH, FL 


H 


C 


Cannon AFB, NM 


H 


H 


Bremerton NH, WA H 


H 


Eglin AFB, FL 


H 


H 


West Point NY 


H 


H 


Oak Harbor, WA 


H 


H 


Tyndall AFB,FL 


H 


H 


Plattsburg, NY 


H 




FairchldAFB,WA 


H 


H 


MacDiU AFB,FL 


H 


H 


Gxiffis8AFB,NY 


H 


C 


FE Warm AFB, WY 


H 


H 



NOTE: An "H" means hospital, while a "C means dink only. 
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• Providing ttie military hospitals enough capacity to allow Medicare 
beneficiaries the same MTF access that they cxirrently enjoy. This access 
varies significantly with the service and with the size of the military 
hospitals; we added 1.9 beds per 1,000 Medicare beneficiaries, the average for 
E)oD's midsize hospitals.^ 

• Increasing the physician-to-bed ratio for most hospitals up to the 90th- 
percentile level. 

These factors imply that we would establish new hospitals in areas where at least 
47,000 noncatchment, non-Medicare military beneficiaries are located within a 
40-mile catchment area, with a smaller threshold in cases where Medicare 
beneficiaries require a significant number of beds. We found seven areas in 
which the beneficiary numbers in the late 1990s will meet this criterion, as shown 
in Table 7. With the exception of Atlanta, the one area that qualified for the 
addition of a military hospital in 1992, all of these areas are served by military 
hospitals that will be closed between 1992 and 1997. The areas that fall just 
below our criterion in 1997 are New York, New York (54 beds), Miami, Florida 
(49 beds), Harrisburg, Pennsylvania (44 beds). New Orleans, Louisiana (43 beds), 
Austin, Texas (43 beds), and Monterey, California (40 beds). 

Table 7 

Added Military Hospitals in Maximum-MTF Case 

Beds Required 

Non-Medicare 

Active Active-Duty Retirees/ 
aty St. Hospital Total Medicare Duty Dependents Dependents 



1997 



Los Angeles 


CA 


WestLj\. VA 


122 


38 


15 


22 


47 


San Bernardino CA 


March AFB 


85 


30 


4 


6 


45 


San Francisco 


CA 


Presidio 


74 


30 


6 


7 


31 


Orlando 


FL 


Orlando NTC 


82 


33 


2 


2 


45 


Atlanta 


GA 


Ft. Mcpherson 


83 


20 


6 


14 


43 


Boston 


MA 


S. Boston VA 


86 


23 


12 


18 


33 


Dallas 


TX 


Carswell AFB 


99 


26 


3 


6 


64 


1992 
















Atlanta 


GA 


Ft.McPher5on 


99 


19 


9 


22 


49 



^ FY90, medium-size MTFs averaged 1.3 occupied beds per 1,000 Medicare benefidaries, with 
the interquartile range nmning from 0.8 to 3.1 (Navy MTFs averaged considerably fewer beds 
occupied by Medicare beneficiaries than Army and Air Force MTFs). On average, the medium-size 
MTFs averaged 0.69 bed occupied per operating bed. Dividing the 13 by the 0.69 yields the required 
number of beds per 1,000 Medicare beneficiaries. 
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In some cases^ MTFs might also be expanded to better serve the beneficiary 
populations. We expanded MTFs if they met the following criteria: (1) if the 
beneficiary population could support at least 70 beds; (2) if a substantial 
expansion of the MTF is indicated, i.e., the capacity needed for the non-Medicare 
population must be at least half again the current capacity; and (3) if the 
catchment area did not noticeably overlap with that of another MTF7 We used 
the criterion of 1.5 beds per 1,000 non-Medicare beneficiaries to determine which 
hospitals to add or expand, but we also included 1.9 beds per 1,000 Medicare 
beneficiaries in establishing the number of beds for each of these hospitals. Table 
8 shows these bed criteria.^ The resulting list of hospitals warranting expansion 
totals 16 in 1992 and 13 in 1997, as shown in Table 9 (where the category of "beds 
required" includes both non-Medicare and Medicare beds). 

We also examined the current staffing at the military hospitals and determined 
that there were substantial variations in full-time equivalents (PTEs) per 
operating bed. Many hospitals might well be better able to serve military 
beneficiaries if their physician levels were simply increased. We decided to 
increase the PTEs per bed up to the 90th-percentile level, which in FY92 was 1.2 
PTEs per bed in small hospitals and 0.9 PTE per bed in mediimi-size hospitals 
and medical centers. 

In developing this case, we also considered increasing the number of military 
clinics located in noncatchment areas. In PY92, there were 74 of these clinics. 
Using a criterion of at least 5,000 military beneficiaries within a 20-mile service 



Tables 

FY90 Bed Requiiemoito per 1,000 Medicare Beneficiaries 





Medium-Size MTFs 


Medical Centers 




Beds 


Avg. 


Beds 


Beds 


Avg. 


Beds 


Service 


Occupied 


Census 


Reqd. 


Occupied 


Census 


Reqd. 


Army 


2.5 


82% 


3.0. 


8.2 


81% 


10.0 


Air Force 


1.6 


67% 


2.4 


8.0 


69% 


11.6 


Navy 


0.6 


55% 


1.15 


2.8 


62% 


45 



^Both Fort Belvoir and Fort Meade would otherwise be on the expansion list, Init many of the 
baiefidaries from their catdiment areas actually receive care at either Walter Reed Army Medical 
Center or Bethesda Naval Hospital, and this pattern would likely continue even if Fort Belvoir's and 
Fort Meade's operating capacities were expanded. 

^e used the average bed usage per 1,000 Medicare beneficiaries rather than current usage at 
the specific facilities because as these facilities expand, we would expect them to provide a wider 
range of medical specialists and thus to require that fewer Medicare benefidaries be referred to other 
MTFs {especMly medical cen^). 
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Table 9 



Militaxy Hospitals with Likely Expansion Requirements 







Current 


Beds Required 










Operating 


Medical 






Expanded 


Hospital 


St. 


Beds 


Center 




Total 


Wartime Beds 


1997 












ion 


LukeAFB 


AZ 


55 


29 


77 


1 flA 
iUO 


Travis AFB 


CA 


220 


241 


111 
ill 






MrOollan AFB 
ivic^icucui 


CA 


35 


28 


73 


101 


106 


Camp 


CA 


128 


50 


195 


245 


624 


Pendleton 












764 


San Diego NH 


CA 


393 


273 


381 


654 


MacDill AFB 


FL 


55 


53 


92 


145 


150 


Patrick AFB 


FL 


15 


23 


49 


72 


83 


Scott AFB 


IL 


115 


78 


68 


146 


422 


Offutt AFB 


NE 


50 


\j 


70 


76 


123 


Nellis AFB 


NV 


35 


12 


66 


78 


50 


McGuire AFB 


NJ 


36 


31 


100 


131 


617 


Tinker AFB 


OK 


25 


13 


62 


75 


90 


Ft. Hood 


TX 


126 


ft 

O 


174 


182 


1770 


1992 












ion 


LukeAFB 


AZ 


55 


32 


63 




Davis Mon AFB 


AZ 


35 


19 


53 


/ z 


117 


McCleUan AFB 


CA 


35 


31 


83 


115 


IDA 
lUO 


March AFB 


CA 


80 




91 


ill 
111 


1 on 

l7U 


Long Beach 


CA 


120 


30 


166 


196 


692" 


MacDill AFB 


FL 


55 


59 


111 


170 


150 


Patrick AFB 


FL 


15 


25 


52 


77 


83 


Scott AFB 


IL 


115 


69 


89 


158 


422 


Ft. Devens 


MA 


35 


35 


70 


106 


116" 


Offtitt AFB 


NE 


50 


7 


74 


81 


123 


Nellis AFB 


NV 


35 


16 


76 


91 


50 


McGuire AFB 


NJ 


36 


43 


101 


145 


617 


Ft. Bragg 


NC 


206 


61 


222 


283 


400 


Tinker AFB 


OK 


25 


15 


74 


89 


90 


Ft Eustis 


VA 


42 


11 


66 


78 


100 


Ft. Lee 


VA 


52 


16 


56 


73 


121 



^Numbers from 1988. 



area, we identified 41 additional locations for militaxy clinics. However, for 
reasons discussed in the next section, we did not include the added clinics in the 
final versicm of this case. 

The Minimum-MTF Case (#3) 

The miiumum-MTF case attempts to shift as many military beneficiaries as 
possible to civilian health care while retaining the military's capacity to perform 
its wartime medical mission. The facilities and staff required for the wartime 
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mission are employed in peacetime to provide primary care for active-duty 
personnel. Since active-duty workloads may be inadequate to fill the facilities 
and maintain the skills of military personnel, this case incorporates strategies for 
employing any excess capacity. 

Civilian Health Plans 

In this case, DoD would select from among the large number of civilian health 
plans available within the United States. Although some plans combine features 
from more than one type, these are of three major types: 

• Fee-for-service plans, which historically have dominated the civilian market 
These plans cover services obtained from any hezilth care provider, with 
payment made according to the nature and extent of the services provided. 
Today, most FFS plans incorporate some managed-care features, such as 
prior authorization for hospital treatment. 

• Preferred-provider orgeinization plans, which modify FFS plans by 
establishing a network of providers who negotiate discounted payment rates 
and agree to submit ttieir treatment decisions to utilization review. Most 
PPOs are "point of service" — that is to say, plan members may elect to use a 
network or a noimetwork provider at the point of service. If members do 
elect to use the network, the plan usually pays a higher fraction of the cost 
and may cover some services that would not otherwise be covered. 

• Health maintenance organization plans that were developed many years ago. 
The key feature of an HMO resides in its payment mechanism; unlike FFS 
and PPO plans, payment is per capita (per patient) rather than per service, 
and the patient's choice of provider is limited. Hide are two major types of 
HMOs. The first, independent practice associations (IFAs), contract widi 
physicians in private practice; primary care physicians (e.g., family 
practitioners and pediatricians) receive a per-capita payment, and specialists 
and hospitals are paid per service. The second, group-model and staff-model 
HMOs, effectively employ ttieir own providers and usually maintain 
hospitals. These two types of HMOs di^ only in the way their providers 
are organized. 

As Figure 12 shows, PPOs enjoy a large share of the civilian market. FFS plans 
are available everywhere, but PPOs and HMOs are not found in rural areas or 
even in some small cities. DoD could, however, encourage PPOs and HMOs to 
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HMOs 
19% 



PPOs 
39% 



Figure 12— Sham of the Cuirent Civilian Health Caie Market 

operate in areas with sizable military populations, and these plans are likely in 
any event to spread with national health reform. 

Benefit Package 

Under the minimum-MTF case, active-duty personnel would continue to receive 
free comprehensive care at or through military facilities. The benefits for other 
beneficiaries would depend on the type of civilian plan chosen. This case was 
specified to be consistent with the current MHSS benefit package. FFS plans are 
assumed to require the same cost sharing and to cover fhe same services that 
CHAMFUS does now. As in CRI and the FI-FPO program, use of an optional 
PPO in these plans would lower the coinsurance rate by five percentage points. 
HMO plans would have the same benefits as the managed-care enrollment 
option in cases 1 and 2; this would mean that standard HMO packages would 
have to be modified, particularly to expand mental health benefits.^ 

MTFs Needed to Meet Wartime Requirements 

We define two options for meeting ttie wartime military bed requirement in the 
United States. In the first option (reception and referral), military facilities would 
serve as reception facilities for casualties being returned to the United States, 



^National health refoim would lead to changes in the benefit packages in civilian plans and 
prdbMy in the MHSS as well. 
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provide some casualties with additional treatment, and refer the remainder to 
civilian or Veterans Administration hospitals. This option would maintain six 
military hospitals to fulfill this requirement, all located near military airlift bases 
and balanced both geographically and along service lines, as shown in Table 
10.^^ We also assume that Dover will remain a major airlift base on the East 
Coast, but since its hospital is so small, we have added Walter Reed as the major 
medical cotter dose to Dover to provide in-depth reception ability. In neithn list 
are the hospitals definitive; if others were chosen instead, however, there would 
be littie change in the analysis. 

The second option (military care) provides a sufficient number of military 
hospitals to meet the wartime bed requiremesnts for CONUS care within the 
expanded bed capacities of the hospitals;^^ these hospitals are also distributed 
across the United States to allow recovering casualties to be as close to family 
members as possible. Hie list of hospitals in Table 10 generally includes newer 
and better^uipped facilities.^ Tlie 1992 and 1997 versions of this case include 
tiie same list of hospitals. 

Under this concept, the 11 hospitals identified in Table 10 would provide most of 
the care for active-duty personnel in their catchment areas and would likely 
e}^and the slices they provide to military personnel horn other areas. In 
addition, as discussed below, they could provide care for non-active-duty 
beneficiaries imder contract to the civilian health plans that cover these 
beneficiaries. At other military bases that now have military hospitals (listed in 
Table 11), only a clinic facility would be retained to care for active-duty 
personnel. 

In setting up this case, we required that an outi3ang clinic have a noncatchment 
population of 1,600 active-duty personnel to remain open.^^ This would mean 
dosing 57 of the 74 outiying clinics existing in FY92. 



^^^Bethesda Naval Hospital is not included in either of the options. Although the capabilities of 
ttiis facility cannot be disputed, there does not appear to be a wartime need for two med ical centers in 
die Washington, D.C., area. 

^^The overall DoD requirement is someM^iat less than the setvice-mecific bed reqtiirements 
because the timing of the service requtacments difCas among services, "nie Army and Navy totals 
from this list are somewhat less than their service-spedfic requirements given the lower DoD total. 

^^An even more radical option would be to ignore the service-spedfic bed requirements and 
simply choose the best military hospitals regardless of tfieir service. Stidi an approach would yidd 
only a few changes from the list in Table 10. 

some cases, we list a clinic even though DEERS does not show the required number of 
personnel because current active-duty workloads suggest that Ae population estimates are in error. 
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Table 10 

Military Hospitals, Minimum-MTF Case 



Reception-and-Referral 


Military Care 


Hospital 


St. 


Hospital 


St. 


San Diego NH 


CA 


San Diego NH 


CA 


Dover AFB 


DE 


WRAMC-Washington 


DC 


WRAMC-Washington 


DC 


Jacksonville NH 


FL 


Lackland AFB 


TX 


Ft. Shafter 


HI 


Portsmouth NH 


VA 


Ft. Campbell 


KY 


Ft. Lewis 


WA 


Ft. Bragg 


NC 






CampLejeune 


NC 






Ft. Hood 


TX 






Lackland AFB 


TX 






Portsmouth NH 


VA 






Ft Lewis 


WA 



Employing Excess MTF Capacity and Sustaining the MTF's Case 
Mix 

The minimum-MTF case considers a substantial reduction in the size of the 
military system and, as a result, raises additional issues. An important issue is: 
To what degree would military hospitals need other than local, active-duty 
patients to fill their capacity in peacetime? 

In FY92, the eleven hospitals in the military-care option admitted about 224,000 
patients, while the six hospitals in the reception-and-referral option admitted 
over 135,000 patients. In each case, about 28 percent of the admissions were 
active-duty personnel— not a sufficient number to sustain the staffing of these 
hospitals. They would clearly require a significant number of other patients. 
While some would argue that the roughly 200,000 active-duty hospitalizations in 
1992 would fill the military hospitals in the reception-and-referral option and 
nearly fill them in the military-care option, such an approach would lead to the 
wrong case mix for the physidans required in wartime and would involve 
tremendous costs of moving large numbers of military personnel aroimd the 
United States. We therefore reject such an approach as inefficient and likely to 
generate excessive costs. 

To provide workload and the right case mix, this case assumes that DoD's 
contracts with civilian health plans would require that they reimburse for 
services provided in MTFs and that their managed-care plans refer to the MTFs 
to fill capacity. Versions of both provisioi\s already exist. Military hospitals are 
reimbursed by private insurance for military patients with such insurance and 
for nonmilitary patients, although collecting from the many private plans is 
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Table 11 

Military Hospitals Converted to CUnics in the Minimum-MTF Case 



Year 



Clinic 



92 97 



Redstone Arsl, AL C C 

Ft. McCleUan, AL C C 

Ft.Rucker,AL C C 

Maxwell AFB,AL C C 

Ft. Wainwright, AK C C 

Elmendorf AFB, AK C C 

AdakNH,AK C C 

Ft. Huachuca, AZ C C 

Luke AFB, AZ C C 

Davis Monthan, AZ C C 

Uttle Rock, AR C C 

Travis AFB, CA C C 

BealeAFB,CA C C 

McClellan AFB, CA C C 

Castle AFB, C A C 

Vandenbrg AFB, CA C C 

Edwards AFB, CA C C 

March AFB, C A C 

Presidio, CA C 

Ft.Ord,CA C 

CampPendletn,CA C C 

Long Beach NH, CA C 

Oakland NH,CA C 

Lemoore ^4H, CA C C 

29 Palms, CA C C 

Ft. Irwin, CA C C 

Fitzsmmns AMC, CO C C 

Ft. Carson, CO C C 

USAF Academy, CO C C 

Groton NH, CT C C 

Dover AFB, DE** C C 

Pensacola NH, FL C C 

Jacksonville, FL* C C 

Orlando NH, FL C 

EgIinAFB,FL C C 

TyndaUAFB,FL C C 

MacDillAFB,FL C C 

PfttrickAFB,FL C C 



Clinic 



Ft. Gordon, GA 
Ft Benning, GA 
Ft Stewart, GA 
Moody AFB, GA 
Robins AFB, G A 
Ft. Shafter, HI* 
Mountain Hme, ID 
Chanute AFB, IL 
Scott AFB, IL 
Great Lakes, IL 
Ft. Ben Hrrsn, IN 
Ft Riley, KS 
Ft. Leavnwrth, KS 
Ft Campbell, KY* 
Ft Knox, KY 
BarksdleAFB,LA 
Ft. Polk, LA 
Loring AFB, ME 
Andrews AFB, MD 
Bethesda NH, MD 
Patuxent Rvr, MD 
Ft. Meade, MD 
Ft Devens, MA 
K.I. Sawyer, MI 
KeeslerAFB,MS 
Colunibus AFB, MS 
Ft Leonrd Wd, MO 
Whiteman AFB, MO 
OffuttAFB,NE 
NeUisAFB,NV 
Ft Monmouth, N) 
McGuire AFB, NJ 
Kirtland AFB, NM 
Holloman AFB, NM 
Cannon AFB, NM 
WestPc^trNY 
Plattsbur&NY 



Year 


92 


97 


C 


c 


C 


c 


C 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 




c 


c 


c 


c 


c 




c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 




c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 




c 




c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 





Clinic 



Year 
92 97 



Griffiss AFB, NY C 

Ft Bragg, NC* C 

Seymour Jnsn, NC C 

Cmp Lejexine, NC* C 

Cherry Point NC C 

Grand Forks, ND C 

Minot AFB, ND C 

Wright-Patt,OH C 

Tinker AFB, OK C 

AltusAFB,OK C 

Ft Sill, OK C 

Newport NH, RI C 

Shaw AFB, SC C 

CharlestnNH,SC C 

Beaufort NH, SC C 

Ft Jackson, SC C 

EllswrthAFB,SD C 

MillingtnNH,TN C 

Ft. Bliss, TX C 

Ft. Sam Hstn, TX C 

Ft Hood, TX* C 

Reese AFB, TX C 

DyessAFB,TX C 

Sheppard AFB, TX C 

UughlinAFB,TX C 

Bergstrm AFB, TX C 

Carswell AFB, TX C 

Corpus Chsti, TX C 

HiUAFB,UT C 

UnglcyAFB,VA C 

Ft Eustis, VA C 

Ft. Lee, VA C 

Ft Belvoir, VA C 

Bremerton NH, WA C 

Oak Harbor, WA C 

FairchldAFB,WA C 

FEWaxmAFB,WY C 



C 
C 
C 
C 
C 

c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 



c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 



These MTFs are clinics only in die "leceptkm^nd-relenal" 
**These MITs are duties onty in flie *iiulit8iy<afe* option. 



option. 



difficult. A reqviirement to refer patients to the MTFs when possible is included 
in current CRI contracts. Such an arrangemmt allows us to include the cost of 
any MTF care provided to non-active-duty benefidaiies in civilian plan rates. 
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The Military-Civilian CompeHtion Case (#4) 

The fourth case would offer most non-active-duty beneficiaries the choice of a 
military HMO plan based on the MTFs or one or more commercial health plans. 
All active-duty personnel would be enrolled in the military HMO if assigned to 
an MTF area; otherwise, they would receive care through small cliiucs as in the 
third case. MTPs would be responsible for all health care for beneficiaries who 
dtose to enroll in the military plan, although some services would be provided 
by civilian providers at MTF expense. The MTFs' budgets for peacetime health 
care delivery would be based on a per-capita "payment" for each erwollee. 

Non-active-duty beneficiaries who preferred civilian care would be offered one 
or more commercial plans (if possible, at least one HMO and one PPO and/or 
FFS plan). These beneficiaries would receive all of their care through the 
commeidal plan they chose, and they would not be eligible for any care at the 
MTF. In areas where the military plan could not be ofiered, only commercial 
plans would be available.^* All beneficiaries would receive health care only 
within the plan they chose, with no health care provided outside the enrolled 
plan.i5 CHAMPUS would be terminated. 

We assiuned tiie different plans in this case would have benefits (e.g., 
deductibles, copayments, coverages) similar to those of current plans: 

• Military HMO: the benefits offered in CRI Prime (the HMO option), 

• FFS plans: current CHAMPUS benefits, 

• QvilianHMOs: the benefits of fered in HMOs available through the Federal 
Employees Health Benefits Plan. 

If military beneficiaries are ever given a direct choice between military and 
civilian health plans, premiums will be the most direct policy tool for ensuring 
sufficient enrollment in the military plan to fill MTF capacity. Therefore, in this 
case we varied the premium contiibutiQn beneficiaries would have to pay for 
these plans to see how differential premitmi costs mig^t affect enrollment in the 
military HMO. We considered two premium structures: equal premiums for all 



^^Some beneficiaries in noncatchment areas, especially those living just beyond catdimeni-area 
boimdahes, may prefer enrollment in an MTF HMO rather than one of the dvilian options. Although 
the aixalysis could consider such a choice as a variant of this basic alternative design, it would affect 
costs only if tfiere were a significant niunber of such benefidaiies and if the MTF plan were 
significantly more or less eq^emive than commercial plans. 

l^DoD could ensure that all active-duty dependents are covered by mandating a default 
enrollment choice for all eligible dependents; this requirement could be waived for those who offer 
proof of private insurance coverage. With national bealth refonn, DoD might collect premium 
contributions firom private employers and even oontribute the premhim for employer plans. 
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plans (either none or about 20 percent of the typical plan's cost) and premiums 
only for civilian plans (again, about 20 percent). 

The per-capita cost of care in the military HMO would depend on the level of 
utilization by enrollees. As we described in Section 3, current utilization levels 
for military beneficiaries are high. Reorganizing the MTFs to operate like the 
most cost-effective civilian HMOs would lower inpatient utilization levels in 
particular. Alternatively, the military plans might require eru-ollees to pay a 
share of the costs of their care, forgoing the tight utilization controls associated 
with an HMO, To explore the cost implications of these different approaches, we 
estimated three sets of utilization rates for military HMO enrollees, based on: (1) 
current utilization by the military population, (2) civilian HMO utilization, and 
(3) utilization tmder cost-sharing arrangements. 

For this case, the MTF hospitals will be as specified in Table 6 for case 1. All 
military clinics would remain open to treat active-duty persormel, but we have 
not assumed that they would offer the HMO plan. Conceivably, some of these 
clinics could operate an HMO by directly providing primary care and either 
arranging for more specialized services wittiin the MTF system or contracting 
with civilian providers for such services as civilian IPAs do now. However, our 
data were not adequate for estimating utilization and costs for cliiuc-based 
HMOs. 

A Comparison of the Four Analytic Cases 

Tables 12 and 13 show the number of MTFs and the proportion of the population 
who are expected to live near them in 1997. Figures 13-15 map the hospital 
catchment areas and clinic service areas in 1997.^^ 

The managed-care case (Figure 13) would serve a large fraction of military 
beneficiaries in the United States. Most active-duty persormel and their 
dependents would live in areas with a hospital (Table 13).^^ Just over one-half of 
retiree and survivor families would live near an MTF. The military-civilian 
ccnnpetition case assumes that some military hospitals continue to operate, but 



^^These figures assume that all catdiment areas read\ out 40 miles, whereas in reality catchment 
areas are defined by ZIP codes and may have a smaller radius based on physical barriers (such as 
riven and bays), state boundaries, and overlaps with other catchment areas. In cases of overlaps, 
ZIP-code assignments sometimes vary by service; for example, naval persoimel in Washington, D.C., 
are assigned to Bethesda Naval Hospital, whmas Army pers(Hmel are assigned to Walter Reed Army 
Medical Center. 

^^The fractions would be even higjier if we were to indude areas with a military dinicin 
Table 13—94 percent for active^iuty peisonnd and 89 percent for their dependents. 
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Table 12 

Estimated Number of MTFs Under Each Case 



1992 1997 



Case 


Hospitals 


Clinics 


Hospitals 


Clinics 


1. Managed care 


117 


74 


101 


86 


Z Maximum MTF 


118 


72 


108 


72 


3. Minimum MTF 










a) Reception /referral 


6 


128 


6 


118 


b) Military care 


11 


123 


11 


113 


4. Military-civilian competition 


117 


30 


101 


40 



Table 13 

Percentage of Militaiy Beneficiaries in 1997 Catchment/Service Areas 







Active-Duty 


Retirees and 


Case 


Active Duty 


Dependents 


Dependmts 


1. Managed care 


87% 


80% 


57% 


2. Mawimum MTF 


89% 


83% 


64% 


3. Minimum MTF 








a. Reception/referral 


25% 






b. Military care 


41% 






4. Military-civilian competition 


87% 


80% 


57% 



NOTE: Percentages are shown for active-duty personnel only for case 3 because other 
beneficiaries are enrolled in civilian health plans ana would get care from MTFs only 
through contract with their dviUan plan. 



tUMOtMUTfl'IS 




Hgnre 13 — ^Locating 1997 MTFs for the Managed-<Iare and Military-Civilian 

Competition Cases 
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the clinics wotild serve only active-duty personnel. The MTFs in this case would 
cover essentially the same fraction of the active-duty population as the baseline 
case, but they would cover fewer non-active-duty beneficiaries. The maximum- 
MTF case (Figure 14) would have its greatest effect on the retired population and 
their dependents, raising the fraction who have access to a military hospital to 
almost twO'thirds. The military hospitals retained in ttie minimum-MTF case 
(Figure 15) would serve only about 25 to 40 percent of active-duty personneL 
However, with the added clinics the system would cover 90 percent in the United 
States (not shown) — only slightly less than the baseline managed-care case. 




Figure 14— Locating 1997 MTFs for the Maximom-MTF Case 
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RANOMMOTn-lS 




FigUK 15— Locating 1997 MTFs for the Militaiy-Caxe Option of the 
Minimum'MTF Case 
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5. The Effects of Changes in the MHSS on 
Health Care Demand 

Military beneficiaries' demand for health care is determined by numerous factors 
(as we discussed in Section 3), including: 

• Personal characteristics, 

• Family characteristics, 

• Local (military and civilian) health-system characteristics, and 

• Health-plan characteristics. 

Although these factors are the same as those that shape health care demand in 
nonmilitary populations, the precise effects of each factor may differ in the two 
populations. Within the military population, there would also appear to be 
demand differences across the services tiiat are not explained by these factors. 

To illustrate effects on military health care utilization. Table 14 shows how 
demand for health care on the part of retirees and their dependents (under age 
65) varies with two of these factors — health status and MTF capacity. Health 
status is measured by the number of reported health conditions (0-2 versus 3 or 
more), and MTFs are categorized according to whether their operating beds per 
1,000 beneficiaries are above or below the median for all MTFs. The table shows 
that MTF utilization is higher in areas with more MTF capacity in relation to the 
beneficiary population, whereas civilian utilization is lower. At the same time, 
utilization in both sectors is hi^ier lor less healtiiy beneficiaries. These data are 
based on the beneficiary sample surveyed for the study and are weighted to 
reflect the population of retirees and dependents under age 65 in the United 
States. 

Our task was to predict the effects of changing a subset of these factors— e.g., the 
size of the MTF system, nationwide implementation of managed care, or offering 
a choice of current health plans and commercial plans — on health care utilization 
and dvilian health care costs. To do this, we had to be able to estimate the effects 
of changing these factors while holding all other factors constant. As an example, 
consider the prediction of utilization and cost in a sj^tem with a larger MTF 
capacity. To simulate only the effect of expanding MTFs, we would need to hold 
constant health status and other factors that influence demand. To do so, we 
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Table 14 

Average Health Care Utilization by Health Status and MTF 
Capacity, Retirees and Dependents Under Age 65 Living in U.S. 



Catchment Areas: 
Noncatchment MTF Beds/1,00Q Beneficiaries 







1 'U.&Undpr 


Over 1.34 


Healthier beneficiaries 








MTF visits 


0.74 


1.10 


1.47 


Civilian visits 


1.40 


1.05 


0.79 


Total MHSS visits 


2.14 


2.15 


2-26 


MTF hospital days 


.007 


.098 


.295 


Civilian hospital days 


.083 


.049 


.070 


Total MHSS days 


.090 


.147 


.365 


Less healthy beneficiaries 








MTF visits 


0.82 


2.62 


3.21 


Civilian visits 


334 


2.55 


1.55 


Total MHSS visits 


4.36 


5,17 


4.76 


MTF hospital days 


.109 


.232 


.627 


Civilian hospital days 


302 


.185 


.227 


Total hospital days 


.411 


.417 


.854 



could construct average utUization rates by demand factor and beneficiary 
group, but sorting out all the important factors would require a very large table; 
for many of the cells, there would be insufficient data to measure utilization 
rates. Instead, we applied statistical methods to these data to accomplish the 
same purpose. 

Methodology 

Although the analytic methods we used were similar for all the analytic cases 
studied, such methods did differ depending on whether a given case was 
structured like the oirrent MHSS — ^with MTFs and civilian health care financed 
by CHAMPUS (cases 1 and 2), or whether it incorporated commercial health 
plans as well (cases 3 and 4). Ihis section first describes the methods we used to 
study cases based on the current system and Ihen summarizes the results.^ Our 
anal^is involved the following four steps: 

1. Structuring the anal}^is throug|h the determination of the components of 
demand and the beneficiary groups to be analyzed; 



^Our final report will indude a seoonnd section that focuses on alternatives that encompass 
OMnmerdal health plans. 
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2. Development of measures of demand (utilization and cost) and of the factors 
that affect demand; 

3. Estimation of demand equations for each demand component and 
beneficiary group that describe the independent effects of individual, family, 
and health-system factors on utilization and civilian care costs in the MHSS; 
and 

4. Use of the equations derived in step 3 to predict utilization and civilian care 
costs in the analytic cases tiiat represoit alternative military health care 
systems. 

The study's beneficiary survey served as the principal data source for this 
analysis. As described earlier, the survey was fielded during the winter and 
spring of 1992-1993 and provided information on about 16,000 active-duty, 
retiree, and stirvivor households eligible for military health care.^ We 
augmented the survey data with information from CHAMPUS claims, ttie 
MEFRS and biometrics data systems, and the 1990 Area Resource File. 

Structuring the Demand Analysis 

Hie two ''sectors" of the current MHSS— the MTPs and CHAMPUS— differ in tiie 
range of health services they cover, in the extent of benefidaiy access, and in 
their cost both to beneficiaries and to DoD. Within each sector, beneficiaries may 
obtain outpatient care, measured in visits, as well as inpatient care, measured in 
hospital admissions. We further decomposed each of these four components of 
utilization— MTF visits, MTF admissions, CHAMPUS visits, and CHAMPUS 
admissions — ^into two components: the probability of having some utilization, 
and the level of utilization only for titose beneficiaries who had some utilization. 
This decomposition of health care utilization into probability and level of use for 
outpatient and inpatient care is frequentiy used by health researchers. We 
similarly structured our analysis of CHAMPUS costs^ in two parts: the 
probability of incurring nonzero CHAMPUS costs and the level of costs for those 
who had some costs. Hiis structure resulted in ten components of demand. 

As Table 15 shows, we conducted a full analysis for only eight of the ten 
components thus derived. Since very few beneficiaries are admitted to the 
hospital more than once per year, and since other studies have shown that the 
level of inpatient utilization is relatively unresponsive to demand factors, we did 



^This excludes overseas populations, single active-duty personnel, and Reserve retirees. See 
Lurie et aL (1994) for more information regarding this survey. 

^MTF costs are estimated by IDA in a separate report (Goldbeiget aL, 1994). 
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Table 15 



Components of Demand Analyzed 



MHSS Sector 



Components 



CHAMPUS 



MTF 



Costs; 



Utilization: 



Utilizaticm: 



1. Probability of using any outpatient care 

2. For outpatient users only, number of visits 

3. Probability of using any inpatient care 

1. Probability of using any outpatient care 

2. For outpatient users only, number of visits 

3. Probabili^ of usmg any inpatient care 

4. Probability of incurring any costs 

5. For those with costs, tiie level of costs 



not attempt to analyze the number of admissions either in the MTTs or in 
CHAMPUS. Instead/ this component of demand was held constant across the 
cases studied. 

The demand analysis focused on active-duty dependents, retirees and their 
dependents, and survivors and their dependents living in the United States.^ We 
assumed that because of the readiness mission, active-duty personnel would 
receive the same health care services they now obtain in all cases. Total active- 
duty utilization therefore varies only with the number of active-duty personnel. 
With the data available, an analysis of MTF utilization by beneficiaries living 
overseas, DoD's civilian employees, retired Reserve personnel, or other 
populaticms was not possible; hence the per-capita utilization rates of such 
persoimel were also held constant across the cases. 

The beneficiaries whom we studied were grouped as shown in Table 16 to 
accommodate differences in the structure of their healtii care demand. The 
analysis separated beneficiaries who live in MIT catchment areas from those in 
noncatchment areas because of the obvious difference in dieir access to MTF 
services. Further groupings differed for the MTF and CHAMPUS analyses. For 
MTF utilization, which we measured for individual beneficiaries, we grouped the 
catchment-area population according to CHAMPUS eligibility and age. Owing 
to their small sample size, the non<atdunent-area population was studied in one 
group. In all instances, we assigned survey respondents to these groups 
according to the home ZIP code they reported in ttie survey rather than 
according to the location reported by DEERS. 



^The 50 states and the District of Columbia. 
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Table 16 

Population Groups Whose Demand Was Analyzed Separately 



MTF Utilization 
(unit of observation is ttie individual benefidaxy) 





CHAMPUS Adult 




Medicare 




Eligibles 


Children 


Eligibles 


Catchment Areas 


I 


n 


m 


Noncatchment Areas 




IV 





CHAMPUS Utilization and Costs 
(unit of obsenration is the family) 





Active-Duty 


Retired 




Families 


Families 


Catchment Areas 


I 


II 


Noncatchment Areas 


m 


IV 



For CHAMPUS utilization and cost, we had data for entire families, not just 
individuals. Our use of family-level data facilitated the analysis of civilian health 
costs in particular. Since costs are highly variable, they are difficult to predict 
with any precision; summing costs across family members allowed us to 
effectively increase the number of people being studied and decrease the 
proportion of the sample with zero costs. In additi<m, it was easier for us to 
match claims records to families, which is done by sponsor social security 
number, dian to individiials, which also requires a series of difficult matches on 
sometimes inaccurate birthdate and sex information.^ 

The population of families with CHAMFUS-eligible members was grouped as 
shown in Table 16. Owing to the differences in CHAMPUS cost-sharing 
requirranaits, separate analyses were conducted for active-duty and retiree 
families in catchment areas; the sample in noncatchment areas was too anall to 
separate the two family groups. 



%ainily-level analysis was not possible for MTF utilization because the survey asked for 
utilizatimly source of caxe (sdy for a single iunily member. 
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Defining Measures of Demand and Factors Affecting 
Demand 

Utilization and cost data were obtained from the self-reported survey data on 
MTF outpatient utilization and ¥Y92 MTF inpatient records and CHAMPUS 
claims recwds for the survey respondents. We used a CHAMPUS hospital- 
episode file created by the Army's CHrectorate of Health Care Studies and 
Analyses, but we processed the outpatient claims ourselves. We defined a 
CHAMPUS outpatient visit for each same-patient/same-provider/ same-day 
combination if the procedure codes indicated that an encounter with a provider 
had occurred. If only andllary services had been provided, we did not define a 
visit We summed costs from all hospital and professional inpatient claims and 
outpatient claims for each femily and random family member. 

Table 17 lists the variables that were included in the demand regressions as 
determinants of utilization and costs. Not all variables were included in every 
equation; for example, the MTF variables were not included in regressions for 
people living in noncatchment areas. In addition, some variables were deleted 
from some or all of the equations because they did not significantiy affect 
demand. Education has elsewhere been shown to affect demand in other 
populatirais but did not do so in this population; the variable for officers (as 
opposed to enlisted personnel) includes the eikcte of education as well as other 
military-specific effects. 

We did not include variables measuring premiums, deductibles, and copayment 
levels because there is littie variation in cost sharing currentiy in the MHSS. We 
did identify those individuals who were subject to different cost-sharing 
arrangements through CRI and CAM. We did not include a variable indicating 
those with other insurance coverage l^ecause the decision to take such coverage is 
influenced by health care utilization. Instead, we included a variable indicating 
those who might have access to other insurance because someone in their family 
is employed on a full-time ba^. Finally, the survey did not include a question 
about distance or travel time to the nearest MTE^— an important factor in demand 
for care in Uie MTFs and CHAMPUS. 

We defined many of these variables in an obvious manner from the survey 
information. However, some were obtained from other data sources or require 
additional explanation. 
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Table 17 

Individual, Family, and Health Care Chatacteristics Induded in Demand Regressions 



Type 

Individual 
diaracteris tics' 

Family 
diaracteristics 



MTF 
diaracteristics 



Gvilian health 
characteristics 



Variable 

Age 
Sex 

Number of reported healtii conditions 
Age of spouse or (if no spouse) sponsoi** 
Sponsor is an officer 

Sponsor not affiliated with military service that operates MTF 

(catchment areas only) 
Sponsor (retired only) or spouse is employed full time 
Income 

Number of family members 

Enrolled in CRI Prime 

Living in CRI area but not enrolled 

Enrolled in Air Force CAM plan 

Living in Air Force CAM area but not enrolled 

Enrolled in Navy CAM plan 

Living in Navy CAM area but not enrolled 

Minimum health status for any family membei'* 

Military service 

Operatii\g beds per 1,000 military population in catchment area 
Clinical staff per operating bed 

County has military clinic that provides outpatient care (>1 

visit per year) to non-active-duty benefidaries' 
Beds per 1,000 total population in county 
Physicians (active) per 1,000 total population in county 



*MTF regressions only. 
^CHAMPUS regressions only, 
^oncatdunent areas only. 



Individual Characteristics 

We defined a number of age variables that capture the relationship between age 
and health care use shown in Figure 3. For all groups, we included a variable for 
age squared as well as for age. For regressions fhat induded active-duty 
spouses, we also induded a variable to indicate women of duld-bearing age (18 
to 34) because their use is hig^ during these years. When we combined diildren 
and adults— e.g., in noncatchment areas — we defined different age variables for 
the two groups. We experimented with several ways of representing information 
on health conditions; we used a simple coimt of the number of conditicms 
reported because it was effective in explaining demand and because it allowed us 
to keep tiie variable list short — an advantage for statistical reasons. 
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Family Characteristics 

With the exception of the CRI and CAM enrollment variables, the family 
variables are straightforward. Ihe survey question combined CRI's CHAMFUS 
Prime (the enrollment plan) and CHAMPUS Extra (the optional PPO) options in 
ttie same answer, but we wanted to identify just those who had enrolled in 
Rtime. We also found that respondents who lived in CAM areas sometimes 
reported that they were enrolled in Prime, which happens to be the name of the 
Navy's enrollment plan as well. In addition, we modified the survey data to 
make them more consistent. If the ZIP code reported by the respondent was in a 
CRI area, we considered the family to be enrolled if (s)he reported that the family 
used CHAMPUS Prime/Extra. We included all of these people because doing so 
gave us enrollment rates that were very close to those reported by the CRI 
contractor at the time of the survey. If the ZIP code was in a CAM area, we 
considered the family to be enrolled if they reported use of either CHAMPUS 
Prime/Extra or the appropriate CAM program. As for CRI, the enrollment rates 
we obtained in this way woe consistent witii other information on enrollment. 

MTF Characteristics 

We used the MTF data available through the DMIS data systems with some 
modifications. Since the recorded number of operating beds was out of date for 
many MTFs, we replaced it with information collected more recently by Heallh 
Affairs. We also corrected the DEERS catchment-area population counts for the 
more important discrepancies described in Section 3. We used MEPRS MTF 
staffing data for FY92, combining the data for hospitals and clinics in the same 
catchment area and, where possible, deleting staffing in satellite clinics located 
outside catchment areas. We also combined several catchment areas that 
substantially overlapped; these included areas in and near the District of 
Columbia, San Antonio, and Colorado Springs. 

For the noncatchment population, we detemiined whether areas were served by 
a military dinic by matching respondents to counties using reported ZIP codes 
and by identifying those counties with a military clinic We deleted clinics ttiat 
repeated tmder one visit per non-active-duty beneficiary in the FY92 biometrics 
reports. We also explored the possibility of further differentiating areas with 
clinics that provide a higher level of service to these beneficiaries, but our sample 
proved too small to make this feasible. 
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Civilian Health Characteristics 

Again using ZIP-code information, we matched respondents to county data on 
hospital beds^ physicians, and population in ihe 1990 Area Resource File — the 
most recent data available in a single source. 

Estimating Demand Equations 

The structure developed in step 1 required that we estimate twelve MTF 
utilization equations (three components of demand for each of four groups of 
individual benefidaiies), twelve CHAMFUS utilization equations (the same three 
compcments for each of four groups of £amilies), and ei^t CHAMFUS cost 
equations (two components of cost for the foiir family groups). Each equation 
quantifies the relationship between a component of utilization or cost and the 
factors — the independent variables in the equation — that determine that 
particular component. The equations are estimated separately using standard 
multiple regression techniques, as described more fully in Appendix C. 

Predicting Utilization and Costs for the Analytic Cases 

Utilization and costs for the £in<ilytic cases were generated from the demand 
equations. The first step lay in determining which demand factors would change 
in each case and how they would change. (The manner in which this was done 
for the expanded-MTF case is described below.) Then, for each individual or 
family in the survey sample, we substituted revised values for the variables that 
measure ihe factors that change. The updated variables were entered into the 
demand equaticms to obtain a prediction for each individual or family for each 
component of demand and, subsequently, for the utilization and cost measures 
of interest: MTF visits, MTF admissions, CHAMFUS visits, CHAMFUS 
admissions, and CHAMFUS costs. We estimated per-capita utilization and costs 
for file population by averaging the predictions for individuals (MTF) and 
families (CHAMFUS), weighting ttie survey sample so that it reflected the DoD 
population as a whole, not just survey participants. Finally, we estimated total 
utilization and costs by multiplying the per-capita averages for the population by 
the total number of individuals and families in tiie population. 

The base case used in our analysis is the current military system with managed 
care — specifically a CRI-t5^e program — in all catchment areas. Since 1988, the 
military health care system has adopted a number of reforms, the most importcmt 
of which is managed care. Only a part of the system now has managed-care 
programs, but DoD is moving rapidly to expand CRI-like programs nationwide. 
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Sincx! inforznatian about the expansion of managed care to noncatchment areas is 
limited, we did not attempt to estimate utilization and costs with managed care 
in these areas. As part of the regression analysis, the change in demand 
associated with managed care was estimated from the current CRI programs. 
However, since DoD plans some changes in future CRI programs, and to the 
extent tiiat there is some uncertainty regarding our estimates of the effects even 
of the current CRI program, we also investigated the sensitivity of our results to 
the type of program we chose to simulate. 

Although we sought to replicate as closely as possible DoD^s immediate plans, 
our primary purpose in simulating nationwide implementation of managed care 
for case 1 (the "baseline" system) was technical: to keep other conditions the 
same when predicting the effects of the changes envisioned in case 2. Unless we 
simulated proportional increases in MTF capacity in all areas, we might 
otherwise "grow" managed-care areas more or less than "standard" areas and 
mistakenly attribute the results entirely to changes in case 2. Instead of CRI, we 
could have simulated a baseline case without managed care in any area. We 
chose to base case 1 on CRI because it is most similar to current DoD plans for the 
future. In addition, CRI has been tested in numerous catchment areas (instead of 
two currently for CAM), so our estimates of program effects are less likely to be 
affected by local circumstances unrelated to managed care. 

The specific procedure used to predict utilization and costs for the analytic cases 
depended on the specific changes envisioned in each case. The following 
describes the procedures used lor tiie expanded-MTF case. Like the base case, 
ttie expanded-MTF case incorporates managed care. In addition, as described in 
Section 4, it supposes an expanded version of the FY92 MTF system that included 
the following: 

-• A military hospital in Atlanta, Georgia; 

• Expanded physical capacity (as measured by the number of operating beds) 
at 16 existing military hospitals; and 

• Increased staffing levels at most hospitals. 

Prediction of utilization and costs for this case required otdy limited changes in 
the veiriables in the demand equatioits. For example, we reassigned the 
beneficiaries in our sample who live in the Atlanta catchment area from the non- 
catchment-area group to the catchment-area group and assumed that they would 
have access to an MTF with operating beds and staff appropriate to the Atlanta 
catchment-area military population. Their utilizati(m and costs are then 
predicted using catchment-area demand equations. Beneficiaries already living 
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in a catchment area stay in Ihe same population group, and their utilization and 
costs are predicted iising the demand equations for tiiat group, but the variables 
that describe their MTF might change. 

In both the baseline and expanded-MTF cases, we needed to incorporate the 
effects of expanding CRI to all catchment areas. We assumed that each active- 
duty dependent has a 35 percent probability, and each retiree and dependent a 26 
percent probability, of enrolling in the managed-care plan; these are the 
eiuroilment rates reported in the survey for CRI populations. Each person's 
utilization (or cost) is predicted to be a weighted average of utilization if eruoUed 
and utilization if not enrolled, with tiie enrollment probability used as the 
weight 

Hie final prediction step is a series of adjustments to the predictions. For MTF 
utilization, this step adds the predicted utilization for the population groups 
studied to the current utilization for the groups held constant or not studied — 
e.g., active-duty personnel and overseas beneficiaries. It also adjusts the 
predicted visits and admissions, derived from the survey data, to make them 
compatible with the data that are reported in MEPRS, and it allocates the 
utilization to the individual NfTFs. Hie survey-MEPRS adjustment is necessary 
because IDA uses MEPRS data in estimating the cost functions that are applied to 
our utilization estimates to obtain MTF costs. Appendix D provides more 
information about these MTF utilization adjustments. CHAMPUS utilization is 
not adjusted, but CHAMPUS costs are inflated both to include claims processing 
and other overhead costs and to correct for any incompleteness.^ 

Effects of Demand Factors: Summary of Regression 
Results 

To aid in understanding the utilization projections for the different analytic cases, 
we sununarize here the effects of the variables listed above on past utilization, as 
reflected in the demand equations. Tables 18 to 20 indicate whether each factor 
increases or decreases each component of demand. Ihe sample sizes, estimated 
coefficients, and standard errors for Ihe regressians are reported in Appendix C. 



estimated completed costs from the CHAMPUS Health Care Summary Report using the 
annpletion Victor calculated by CHAMPUS for that report. We then multiplied our cost estimates by 
die percentage our estimate of cunent CHAMPUS costs differed ton the adjusted CHAMPUS 
figure. like the CHAMPUS reports, our data were incomplete. 



Table 18 

Summaiy of Regiession Results for MTF Outpatient Visits and Hospital Admissions 



Catghment adults Catehment children Catchment Medicare Noncatchment fall) 

Visits Adm. ViMts Adm. Visits Adm. Viats AdgL 



Variable >0 no. 

Age 



>0 >0 na >0 >0 no >0 >0 ^ >0_ 



(+) (-) (-)---+ <+) y 

Age squared - (+) (+) W + + t (-» 

Retiree/dependent - - H (+) - " T 7 L 

Medicare eligible t \ ^ ^ tJ\ )-\ 

Female retir&/dep. + + A (-) + - + U W 



FemaleagelS^ + + (+) ^ ^ /^^ 4. + 

Health status + + * * A * ! A - M 

Not MTT's service - (+) - (+) (+) H " ^ ' , v _ / x 

Employed hiU Hme - - - V*"{ + )"{ /.^ M 

Inc6me (+) - '"^ f+> - H vi 

Income — ^retired - (-) 



H (+) (-) - (-) (+) (+) 

- - !-) H - - w H H 

No. in family + + W * * Sli " " " " 

CRI/enrolled (+) V+) 



AD dependents (-) (+) 

ReHrees/others (+) (+) , ^ , . 

AFCAM/enroUed H , , , , " 



AD dependents (-) (+) 

Retirees/others (-) (+) , ^ , . 

Navy CAM/enrolled W , , , , t"' 

AD dependents (+) (-) 

Retirees/others (+) H . . . 

Amy vs. AF MTF - + (+) " W " t+> 7. 

Navy vs. AF MTF - (+) (-) 7 V I I fc + 

Ml¥beds/1000 + + Ji t ! 1 A t ft> 

MTFMDs/bed + + (+) + + + H 

Mil. dinic 



+ 


+ 


+ 


ll 


(+) 


(+) 




+ 


+ 




(+) 




i:i 








(-) 




(-) 




(+) 




(-) 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 



(-> 



NOTE: ( ) indicates that the coefficient is not statisticaUy significant at the .05 level. Variables with no sign were not included in the regression. 



Table 19 

Summaiy of Regression Results for CHAMPUS Outpatient Visits and Hospital Admissions 



Variable 

Spouse/ sponsor age 
Sp. age squared 
Fam. healtti status 
Officer 

Employed full time 
Income 
No. in family 
CRI /enrolled 
CRI/standard 
AFCAM/enroUed 
AF CAM /standard 
Navy CAM /enrolled 
Navy CAM /standard 
Army vs. AF MTF 
Navy vs, AF MTF 
MTFbeds/1000 
MTFMDs/bed 
Mil clinic area 
Civ.beds/1000 
Civ. MDs/1000 



Catchment-area active duty 


Catchment-area retired 


Noncatchment areas (all) 


Outpatient 


Adm. 


Outpatient 


Adm. 


Outpatient 


Adm, 


>0 


no. 


>0 


>0 


no. 


>0 


>0 


no. 


>0 


+ 


(+) 


(-) 


+ 


v) 


(+) 






(+) 




(-) 








\ ) 


(A 






+ 


"T 










4. 


■4. 


+ 




T 












■\- 


+ 


(+) 


+ 






(+) 


(-) 


+ 


(-) 


(+) 


+ 


(+) 


(-) 


+ 


+ 


(+) 


+ 


(+) 


(+) 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


(+) 


+ 


+ 


+ 


(+) 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 










+ 






(+) 


(-) 








(+) 


(+) 


(-) 


+ 


(-) 


(+) 








(-) 


(-) 


(-) 


(+) 


(+) 


(-) 








+ 


(+) 


(-) 


(+) 


{+) 


(+) 








(+) 


(-) 


+ 


(+) 


(+) 


(-) 








(-) 


(+) 


(+) 


(') 


(-) 


(+) 








+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


(+) 
















(-) 


(-) 




















(+) 


(+) 


(-) 


(+) 


(-) 


(+) 


+ 


(+) 


(+) 


(+) 


(-) 


(+) 




+ 


(+) 




(-) 


(-) 




+ 





NOTE: ( ) indicates that the coefficient is not statistically significant at the .05 level. Variables with no sign were not included in the 
regres^on. 



Table 20 

Summary of Regression Results for CHAMPUS Costs (paid by DoD) 



Ca^unent-area active duty 



Catchment-area retired 



Variable 



>S0 



$ Amount 



>$0 



S Amount 



Noncatchment areas (all) 
>$0 $ Amount 



Spouse/sponsor age 
Sp. age squared 
ChUd < 1 year old 
Retired 

Fam. health status 
Officer 

Employed full time 
Income 
Income — ret. 
No. in family 
CRI/enroUed 
CRI/standard 
AFCAM/enrolled 
AF CAM /standard 
Navy CAM/enroUed 
Navy CAM/ standard 
Army vs. AF MTF 
Navy vs. AF MTF 
MTF beds/ 1000 
MTFMDs/bed 
Mil. clinic area 
Civ. beds/ 1000 
Civ. MDs/1000 



+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 
(-) 
(-) 



(+) 



(+) 
(-) 
(-) 
(-) 



(+) 



+ 

(+) 
(-) 



(+) 
(+) 
(+) 
(-) 
(+) 
(+) 



(+) 
(+) 



+ 

(-) 
(+) 

+ 

(+) 
(-) 
+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 

(-) 

(+) 

(-) 

(+) 

+ 

(-) 
(-) 



+ 

+ 
+ 
(-) 
(-) 



(-) 
(+) 
(+) 
(-) 
(-) 



(-) 

(+) 
(-) 



(+) 
(-) 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 



(+) 
(+) 



+ 

(+) 

+ 

+ 

(-) 
(-) 



(+) 
(+) 
(+) 



NCXTE: ( ) indicates that the coefficient is not statistically significant at the .05 level Variables with no sign were not included in the 
regression. 
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The estimated coefficients for age generally mirror the patterns seen in Figure 3. 
Poor health status is strongly and positively associated with higher utilization 
and costs. Members of the families of officers and sponsors from the same 
military service that operates the MTF typically are more likely to seek care; 
however, the higher propensity of officers' families to use MTF care is not 
statistically significant for most groups. As expected, those in a family with a 
full-time civilian worker are less likely to receive their care from MTFs, but that 
does not necessarily apply to CHAMPUS. Family income has no consistent 
relationship to demand, although higher-income families are more likely to use 
CHAMPUS. 

Most measures of the propensity to use MTFs are lower for Army MTFs and 
almost all are lower for Navy MITs than for Air Force MTFs. The managed-care 
programs (CRI and CAM) have no significant effect on MTF utilization, but 
eru-ollees use more CHAMPUS outpatient care. Inpatient CHAMPUS utilization 
seems to be lower for nonenrollees. MTF demand increases with MTF capacity, 
as measured by beds and clinical staffing per thousand beneficiaries in the area. 
By contrast, CHAMPUS d^and decreases witti capacity, suggesting that the 
two are substitutes. In noncatchment areas, access to a military clinic increases 
the propensity to use MTF outpatient care but does not decrease CHAMPUS 
outpatient use. The CHAMPUS cost results generally follow from the utilizaticm 
results. 



Predicted Demand in Baseline and Expanded MTF 
Cases (1 &: 2) 

Tables 21 to 25 summarize our predictions of utilization in the MTFs and 
CHAMPUS, and of CHAMPUS costs, for cases 1 and 2. As described in Section 
4, case 1 is the current system with a nationwide managed-care program based 
on CRI. Case 2 is the same managed-care program witti expanded MTF capacity. 
The outpatient utilization tables (Tables 21 and 23) show the predicted per- 
person visit rate for MTF services and ttie per-femily rate for CHAMPUS services 
for cases 1 and 2 in the first two columns. The other four columns show 
predicted values for the two components of the visit rate: the probability of 
having any visits and the numl)er of visits conditional on being a user. The 
inpatient utilization tables (Tables 22 and 24) show only the probability that a 
person or family has any hospital care. 
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MTF UUlization 

Although overall utilization rates differ somewhat, the differences in utilization 
between the baseline and expanded-MTF cases are the same in 1992 and 19977 
For beneficiaries living in catchment areas in either year, we predict an increase 
of approximately 15 percent in MTF outpatient-service use by non-active-duty 
personnel with the added MTF capacity and higher staffing levels in case 2 
(Table 21).^ Sixty percent of the outpatient increase represents additional users 
and 40 percent higher levels of use. Many of the added visits are for CHAMPUS- 
eligible retirees and dependents. These beneficiaries have a lower priority for 
MTF care than do active-duty dependents, so it is not surprising that they benefit 
most when MTF capacity expands. It is surprising, however, that Medicare- 
eligible retirees and dependents do not show the same increase as the younger 
retired group. It may be that their utilization is constrained more by the lack of 
resources appropriate to treat the elderly in the many small military hospitals 
than by access to the services the MTFs can provide. 

Table 21 

MTF Outpatient Demand in Baseline and Expanded Cases (1 & 2) (FY 1992 and 1997 

MTFs and populations) 



Visits/Person Probability of Use Visits /User 



Beneficiary 


Baseline 


Expanded 


Baseline Expanded 


Baseline 


Expanded 


Category 


(1) 


MTF (2) 


(1) 


MTF (2) 


(1) 


MTF (2) 










1992 






Catchment areas 


2.35 


2.70 


057 


0.62 


4.11 


4.36 


AD dependents 


2.84 


3.09 


0.70 


0.73 


4.04 


4.23 


Retirees & deps. 


1.95 


250 


0.47 


0.56 


4.05 


4.44 


Medicare 


1.96 


2.06 


0.42 


0.43 


4.69 


4.75 


Other areas 


0.97 


0.97 


024 


0J>4 


4.00 


4.01 


All areas 


1.95 


2.22 


0.47 


051 


4.10 


431 










1997 






Catchment areas 


2.39 


2.75 


057 


0.62 


4.17 


4.42 


AD dependents 


2.90 


3.17 


071 


0.75 


4.07 


4.20 


Retirees & deps. 


2.08 


2.63 


0.49 


0.58 


4.17 


4.38 


Medicare 


1.87 


2.00 


0.40 


0.43 


4.60 


4.84 


Other areas 


0.93 


0.93 


0.23 


0.23 


4.08 


4.09 


All areas 


1.84 


2.10 


0.44 


0.48 


4.15 


4.36 



^For the baseline case, average use for all benefidaries will be lower in 1997, primarily because a 
larger fraction of benefidaries will t)e livii^ in noncatdunoit areas. 

Recall ihattiie survey truncated the visits data at 10. Ihe figures we report in these tables do 
not Qonect for ttiis truncation. 
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We found only minor differences in MTF utilization between standard and either 
CRI or CAM areas, so these results would not change appreciably if we 
substituted the standard program or CAM for CRI in these two cases. We 
estimate, for example, that MTF outpatient utilization with CRI is imder 1 
percent higher than without CRI for CHAMPUS beneficiaries in catchment areas. 
The CRI evaluation also found a small increase in MTF outpatient utilization (just 
over 2 percent) two years into fhe program after controlling for preprogram 
differences in utilization between CRI and other areas (Hosek et al., 1993). 

The overall increase in the proportim of cabihment-area beneficiaries who use 
the MTFs' inpatient services in case 2 — 17 percent (Table 22y-is comparable to 
the outpatient increase of 15 percent. Here the difference is larger for active-duty 
dependents; the regression results show that inpatient utilization by adult retiree 
family members is more responsive to MTF capacity than that of adult active- 
duty family members, but the opposite is the case for the retirees' children. 

As we discussed earlier, we considered a version of case 2 that would add 41 
outpatient clinics as well as add one or more hospitals and expanded the 
hospitals' staffing. The regression analysis showed that MTF inpatient utilization 
actually declines when military outpatient clinics are added. MTF outpatient 
utilization increases by perhaps 10 percent; more people obtain MTF care, but 



Table 22 

MTF Inpatient Demand in Baseline and Expanded Cases 
(1 & 2) (FY 1992 and 1997 MTFs and populations) 





Probability of Hospital Use 




Baseline 


Expanded 


Beneficiary Categ(»y 


(1) 


MTF (2) 






1992 


Catchment areas 


0.062 


0.075 


AD dependents 


0.086 


0.104 


Retirees & deps. 


0.036 


0.045 


Medicare 


0.062 


0.074 


Other areas 


0.016 


0.016 


All areas 


0.049 


0.059 






1997 


Catchment areas 


0.063 


0.077 


AD dependents 


0.091 


0.110 


Retirees & deps. 


0.038 


0.047 


Medicare 


0.058 


0.071 


Other areas 


0.014 


0-014 


All areas 


0.045 


0.055 
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users have fewer MTF visits. As Table 23 shows, the MTF outpatient increase is 
complemented by a slight increase in non-catchment-area CHAMPUS outpatient 
utiUzation. These results suggest that beneficiaries in areas without a clinic may 
try to get their referral care in the MTFs but that beneficiaries who use outlying 
military clinics may be more likely to be referred to the local civilian community. 
We urge that caution be exercised in interpreting the predictions for 
noncatehment areas, however, because they are based on a small sample, and 
some uncertainty remains about the actual location of active-duty families in 
particular. It is also possible that people who live near a military clinic and 
people who live away from any MTF differ in other ways not captured in the 
regressions, and that these differences are engendering the utilization patterns 
we observe. For these reasons, we did not include tiie added clinics in the final 
version of case 2. 



CHAMPUS miizaUon 

As expected, we project that beneficiary families living in catchment areas would 
decrease Uieir CHAMPUS utilization if MTF capacity were expanded as 
envisioned in case 2. The results for 1992 and 1997 are very similar. We saw 
above ttiat retirees and their dependents especially would use more MTF 
outpatient services, and Table 23 shows that they would also have the largest 
decrease in CHAMPUS outpatient use. CHAMPUS inpatient utilization also 
decreases in case 2 — ^by about the same fraction for both catchment-area groups 

Table 23 

CHAMPUS Outpatient Demand in Baseline and Expanded Cases (1 & 2) 
(FY 1992 and 1997 MTFs and populations) 



Visits/Family Probability of Use Visits/User Family 



Beneficiary 


Baseline 


Expanded 


Baseline Expanded 


Baseline 


Expanded 


Category 


(1) 


MTF (2) 


(1) 


MTF (2) 


(1) 


MTF (2) 










1992 






Catchment areas 


4.05 


3.48 


039 


0.36 


10.35 


9.73 


Active duty 


3.72 


3.31 


039 


0.36 


9.66 


9.21 


Retired < age 65 


4.40 


3.66 


0.40 


0.35 


10.98 


10.20 


Other areas 


5.83 


5.81 


032 


0.52 


11.10 


11.08 


All areas 


4.54 


4.11 


0.43 


0.40 


10.61 


10.18 










1997 






Catchment areas 


3.79 


3.27 


038 


035 


9.96 


9.41 


AD dependents 


3.58 


3.14 


038 


0.35 


9.51 


9.08 


Retirees & deps. 


4.21 


3.50 


0.39 


0.35 


1.73 


9.96 


Other areas 


5.84 


5.79 


0.53 


0.53 


11.02 


10.93 


All areas 


4.42 


4.00 


0.43 


0.40 


1037 


9.97 
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(Table 24). Especially for activenluty dependents, the decrease in outpatient use 
is smaller than the decrease in inpatient use. 

To estimate how total military-system utilization (MTF and CHAMPUS) in 
cakhment area^ would diange with MTF ej^ansion, we need to convert the per- 
family visit rates that we estimated for CHAMPUS to per-person rates. The 
average active-duty family has 2.59 CHAMPUS-eligible members, and the 
average non-Medicare retired family has 2.37 members. In catchment areas, 
then, the decrease in CHAMPUS use is 0.16 visit per active-duty dependent and 
0.31 visit per retired family member — 64 percent and 56 percent, respectively, of 
the increase in MTF visits.^ With CHAMPUS outpatient use decreasing less than 
MTF use increases, we conclude that total demand for outpatient services by 
CHAMPUS eligibles increases as MTF capacity expands. 

DoD defines the ratio of die change in MTF utilization to CHAMPUS utilization 
when MTF capacity is increased as the "tradeoff factor." Previous estimates of 
tliis factor were derived from aggregate MTF and CHAMPUS data and were for 

Table 24 

CHAMPUS Inpatient Demand in Baseline and 

Expanded Cases (1 & 2) 
(FY 1992 and 1997 MTFs and Populations) 





Probability of Use 


Beneficiary 


Baseline 


Expanded 


Category 


(1) 


MTF (2) 






1992 


Catchment areas 


0.038 


0.031 


AD dependents 


0.042 


0.034 


Retirees & deps. 


0.034 


0.027 


Other areas 


0.076 


0.076 


All areas 


0.048 


0.043 






1997 


Catchment areas 


0.036 


0.029 


AD dependents 


0.038 


0.030 


Retitees &: deps. 


0.033 


0.026 


Other areas 


0.080 


0.081 


AH areas 


OJOSO 


0.044 



^Both our MTF and CHAMPUS visit estimates are sul^ect to some error. As discussed in 
Section 3, the MTF data are subject to recall error and are therefore underestimated. CHAMPUS 
claims may be submitted for some time after the date of service; the data we received should be over 
90 percent complete. With accurate data, we might expect that the decrease in CHAMPUS would be 
a somewhat smaller fraction of the increase in the MTFs. Therefore, the tradeoff factor should be 
higher with more accurate data. 
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all beneficiaries. Using these benefidary-level data, we can estimate the tradeoff 
factor just for CHAMPUS-eligible beneficiaries living in catchment areas. Taking 
ratios of the estimated increase in MTF visits to the decrease in CHAMPUS visits 
as we move from case 1 to case 2, we calculate tradeoff factors of 1.56 for active- 
duty dependents and 1.79 for retirees, survivors, and their dependents. The 
tradeoff factor for the two combined is 1.67. Inclusion of other beneficiaries, such 
as those covered by Medicare for civilian care, would increase the tradeoff factor 
becaiise there is no decrease in CHAMPUS to offset their increased MTF use.^*' 

To calculate the tradeoff factor for inpatient services, we first multiply the 
probabilities in Tables 22 and 24 by the number of hospitalizations per person 
and family, respectively, with at least one hospitalization. Then, using the same 
calculation method we used for outpatient visits, we estimate that there would be 
an increase of 17 MTF admissions and a decrease of 5 CHAMPUS admissions per 
1,000 beneficiaries in the expanded-MTF case. The tradeoff factor is 3.4 — double 
the outpatient tradeoff factor. 

In both cases, CHAMPUS utilization and costs vary more across program types 
(standard, CRI, CAM) than does MTF utilization. Hie catchment-area outpatient 
utilization rates shown in Table 23 for the baseline case, which are based on CRI, 
are 18 percent higher than the rates we measure in the standard program; if we 
were to simulate a CAM program instead, the baseline rates would be 7 to 10 
percent higher than the standard program (not shown). In contrast, CHAMPUS 
inpatient utilization rates are lower in the managed-care programs; the baseline 
probabilities of hospitalization with CRI, as shown in Table 24, are 25 percent 
lower than without managed care. Hiis pattern of higher outpatient utilization 
and lower inpatient utilization is characteristic of HMO plans. 

CHAMPUS Costs 

The 9 percent decrease in CHAMPUS costs that we predict for case 2 (versus case 
1) is slightly lower than the percentage decrease in CHAMPUS utilization. Table 
25 shows per-f amily costs and total program costs in the two cases — ^first costs to 
DoD and tiien total costs to all payers. Hie latter, which include payments by 
CHAMPUS and others for all costs allowed by CHAMPUS, exclude billed 
charges that exceed CHAMPUS fee limits and services not covered by 
CHAMPUS, These cost estimates have been adjusted for incompleteness and 
include administrative costs, as menticmed earlier in ttus section. 



^^iewed from a government-wide perspective, there is presumably an cutting decrease in 
Medicare-financed utilization by benefidaiies 65 and older. 
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Table 25 

CHAMFUS Cost in Baseline and Expanded Cases (1 & 2) (FY 1992 
and 1997 MTFs and U.S. populations) 



Government Paid Total Cost 





Baseline 


Expanded 


Baseline 


Expanded 


Benefidaiy Category 


a) 


MTF(2) 


(1) 


MTF(2) 








1992 




Cost/family 


$ly428 


$1,299 


$1,739 


$1378 


AD dependents 


1,492 


• 1342 


1,607 


1,454 


Retirees & deps. 




1,255 


1,871 


1,739 


Total cost (bil.) 


$3.14 


$Z86 


$3.82 


$3.47 








1997 




Cost/family 


$1,446 


$1,318 


$1,782 


$1,619 


AD dependents 


1,480 


1,315 


1,592 


1,421 


Retirees & deps. 


1,419 


1,320 


1,937 


1,781 


Total cost (bil.) 


$320 


$2.92 


$3.95 


$3.59 



Like CHAMFUS utilization, costs for the baseline case vary with the managed- 
care program we simulate. There are few differences in the results for 1992 and 
1997; cost per household is higher in 1997 because more beneficiaries live in 
nancatchment areas, but ttie total population is smaller and so total costs are 
almost the same. Total CHAMFUS costs paid by DoD for case 1 (with CRI) are 
predicted to be 11 percent higher than actual estimated costs for FY92, which 
were $2.83 billion for beneficiaries living in the United States. Two studies 
conclude that the benefits changes DoD has made in its new CRI programs and 
other changes expected to affect costs should largely eliminate these higher costs 
in the future (Congressional Budget Office, 1993; Lewin-VHI, 1993a and 1993b). 

Although not shown here, we did use our regression results to simulate a CAM 
program instead of CRI, based on the limited CAM data we had. Using CAM as 
the model for managed care^ we predict that CHAMPUS costs would be closer to 
actual costs for FY92. As suggested earlier, the CAM estimates may be 
influenced by other factors, since we have data for only one Navy site and one 
Air Force site. However, we can use the CAM results as an indication of what 
the CHAMPUS savings in case 2 would be in a less costly program than CRI. 
With CAM, we would still predict a drop in CHAMPUS costs of 8 percent in case 
2— a savings of about $230 million instead of $282 million for the CRI case. 

Total costs, including those paid by the beneficiary and other insurance as well as 
DoD, are over 20 percent higher than DoD costs alone. The difference is 
considerably smaller for active-duty dependents (8 percent) dian for other 
beneficiaries (37 percent) because the CHAMFUS benefits for active-duty 
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personnel are more generous and because stidi beneficiaries are much less likely 
to have private insurance. Compared with those in case 1, total allowed costs 
are $352 million, or 9 percent, lower in case 2 with CRI. 



^^For both groups, the difference between DoO costs and allowed costs would be higher 
without managed care. 
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6. Utilization and Costs in Cases with 
Commercial Health Plans 

As Congress directed, some of the cases studied included commercial health 
plans, which would constitute the only health care source for enrollees. It is not 
possible to predict the costs of these plans from CHAMPUS data because, for 
most beneficiaries, CHAMPUS augments the MTFs and/or private health plans 

and is rarely the sole source of care. Instead, we predicted costs for the cases that 
included stand-alone civilian plans from civilian-sector data. Since beneficiaries 
would generally have a choice of plans in these cases, our first step was to predict 
the health-plan choices of military beneficiaries if these cases were adopted. 

To predict plan choice, we developed a two-part model of family health-plan 
choices using data from the beneficiary survey regarding preferences for military 
versus civilian plans and data from a natimal survey regarding choices between 
civilian HMOs and FFS plans. We used this model to predict, for cases 3 and 4, 
the fraction and types of military families who would choose each of the types of 
health plan envisioned. 

We then estimated per-capita costs in each of the cases' health plans, based on 
the characteristics of the plans and the families they would enroll. We employed 
di^rent costing methods for the three major types of health plans: (1) for 
commercial FFS plans, we predicted per-capita costs from an expenditure 
simulation model that predicts health care expenditures and plan costs for 
families with different characteristics and FFS plans with different benefit 
packages, (2) for commercial HMO plans, we used the premiums charged by 
HMOs offered through the Federal Employees Health Benefits Plan in different 
geographic areas, and (3) for MTF plans, we predicted outpatient and inpatient 
workloads, using the models developed for cases 1 and 2, which were then 
costed by IDA. FFS and MTF plan predictions were based on the characteristics 
of the families predicted to choose these types of plans. HMO costs do not 
necessarily reflect true costs for the military population expected to enroll in 
HMOs because we lacked the data necessary for estimating population-specific 
costs and many HMOs do not set dif feroit premiums for different eivoUed 
populations. We estimated MTF workload levels for three scenarios: (1) the 
MTFs operate as they do now, (2) the MTFs charge a modest fee for each clinic 
visit, and (3) the MTFs operate as a staff-model HMO. 
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Appendix E gives more detailed descriptions of the analyses we conducted for 
cases 3 and 4. In the remainder of this section, we will summarize our analysis of 
plan choice in cases 3 and 4, and then of dvilian-plan costs and MTF workloads. 
The section concludes with an estimate of the employer contributions for military 
beneficiaries under health reform, based on the Clinton proposal. 

Flan Choice 

Case 3 would offer military families a choice of commercial FFS and HMO plans, 
depending on what plans are available in each geographic area or can be induced 
to serve areas with sizeable military populations. To analyze this case requires 
predicting how many families, and which feunilies, would choose an FFS plan 
and how many would choose an HMO. Case 4 adds to these two commercial 
choices a largely KfTF-based plan in areas served by an MTF. We modeled this 
three-way choice as a sequential decision. First, families choose whether to eru-oU 
in one of the civilian plans or the MTF plan. Families that choose the civilian 
system then select either an FFS plan or an HMO. Therefore, both cases require 
an analysis of the choice between civilian FFS and HMO plans and case 4 
requires a preceding analysis of the choice between civilian and MTF plans. 

Choice Between the Civilian and Military Health Care Systems 

To measure relative preferences for health plans that rely on the civilian versus 
the military system, the beneficiary survey asked respcmdents to indicate their 
potential interest in replacing their current healtii coverage with each of two 
hypothetical health plans. The hypothetical plans were both HMOs, requiring 
beneficiaries to obtain their care at or through MTFs or civilian providers. In all 
other respects, the plans were identical: They added preventive examinations 
and routine eye care to the current CHAMPUS benefit package and the only cost 
sharing was a $5-pei>-visit charge for outpatient visits. In addition, the plans 
guaranteed access to care within 0-3 days, depending on the type of care. For 
each plan — civilian or M17— survey respondents were asked whether they 
would choose the new plan instead of their current military health coverage if 
the new plan charged them a premitun of $75 a month, $50 a month, or nothing. 
Each respondent thus made six hypodietical choices, each between current 
benefits and one of the two new plans at one of tiiree premium levels; we 
obtained 89,281 responses about preferences for hypothetical plans. (We 
reproduce the survey questions at tiie end of Appendix E.) 

We use probit regression to estimate the relationship between the probability of 
choosing an MTF-based HMO over tfie current coverage and the probability of 
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choosing a civilian HMO over the current coverage. We use these relationships, 
along with expected utility theory and its assumption that preferences are 
transitive, to predict families' preferences between the civilian and military 
health care systems. (Our methods are explained in detail in Appendix E.) To 
illustrate, suppose the model predicts that a family with specified characteristics 
prefers a civilian HMO to current care and prefers current care to the MTF-HMO. 
Then we can infer that the iaadly would prefer the civilian HMO to the MTF- 
HMO. Although our survey questions do not explicitly ask about civilian fee- 
for-service plans, we assume that a family that prefers the civilian HMO to the 
MTF-HMO would also prefer a civilian fee-for-service plan to the military plan, 
and that a preference for the MTF-HMO over the civilian HMO would extend to 
a preference for the military plan over other civilian alternatives. These 
assumptions then allow us to use our estimated regression to predict preferences 
between the civilian and military health systems. Although our predictions are 
based on responses to hypothethical questions, the marketing and economic 
literatures provide some evidence that stated preferences do predict actual 
behavior (see Manning and Marquis, 1989, for a summary of some of that 
literature). The explanatory variables in our regression include: 

• military service, age, sex, and race of the military sponsor; 

• whether the family has insurance in addition to its nulitary coverage; 

• lengtti of residence in the area; 

• famUy income; 

• health status and expected health care use in the future; 

• whether the family's usual source of care is civilian or military; 

• characteristics of the MTF(s) in the area; 

• whedier the new option is a civilian or military plan; 

• the premium cost to enroll; 

• interactions between the type of new option and family characteristics to 
capture any differences in system preferences for difiierent types of families. 

We estimated separate models for active-duty families, families of retirees under 
age 65, and families of retirees 65 and older. Since each respondent reported his 
or her choice for six different optional plans, we had multiple observations on the 
dependent variable for each family. We corrected for the intrafamily correlation 
resulting from the multiple observations. 
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Hie regression results are shown in the appendix in Tables E.1-E.3, which report 
the effect of a change in each explanatory variable on the probability of choosing 
the militaiy HMO or the civilian HMO in preference to current military coverage. 

There are similar patterns of findings across the difierent subgroups. Price is an 
important factor in all groups; a $10 per month increase in the cost of joining a 
new plan reduces the probability of selecting it by about 6 to 7 percentage 
points.^ Those who currently use the MTF for most of their care are more likely 
to report they would join a military HMO and less likely to be interested in the 
civilian HMO than those who usually obtain their health care hx>m civilian 
providers. In all three groups^ male sponsors and feunilies with insurance in 
addition to their military benefit are more likely to prefer the new civilian plan to 
their current military coverage; nonwhites and older sponsors in all groups are 
more likely to prefer the military HMO than others. In all three subgroups, 
families who expect to have a large number of physician visits are less willing to 
switeh from their current CHAMFUS or military plan into either of the new 
options. Perhaps those who expect to need care are reluctant to change providers 
and believe that a change in plan would entail such a provider change. Altiiough 
not completely consistent across aU subgroups, there is a tendency for persons 
who expect to have a hospitalization to be more likely to express a willingness to 
switch into one of the new plans; since the new plans required no cost sharing 
for inpatient care, this finding may reflect the effect of expected out-of-pocket 
payments on plan preferences. 

We used ttie estimated model to simulate whether active-duty and retired 
families would choose a military plan or a civilian plan using methods described 
in Appendix E. Table 26 illustrates our results, asstmning that all military 
personnel have the military HMO option available. In actual implementation of 
our model, our simulations restrict the choice of the military option to families in 
catchment areas (see the discussion below), and consequently the probabilities 
shown in Table 26 overstate predicted enrollment in the MTF-based plan under 
case 4. However, our intention here is to illustrate the findings and the role of 
personal characteristics on choices, without confounding ttie opportunity set 
with these characteristics. For the results in Table 26, we have replicated each 
family's choice 50 times. The proportion selecting the military option shown is 
the average proportion over the 50 replications. 



^The diange in probability is evaliiated at the mean probability for the subgroup. 
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Table 26 

Percentage of Families Selecting Military Versus Civilian Plan 
by Premium Level, Health Status, and Usual Source of Care 



Dependents of Retirees 

Active-Duty Under Age Retirees Age 65 

Personnel 65 and Older 

Premium level for 



civilian plan^ 



$0 


27 


30 


40 


$20 single/$50 family 


68 


70 


66 


$30 single/$75 family 


82 


86 


76 


Health status of sickest family member 








Excellent 


68 


69 


64 


Good 


69 


70 


66 


Fair 


68 


73 


67 


Poor 


62 


77 


66 


Usual source of care 








Civilian 


60 


63 


60 


Military 


70 


80 


74 



^Cost of mUitaiy plan assumed zero. Military and civilian opticHis assumed available to all 
families. 



The choice of system is responsive to differences in the premium cost to 
beneficiaries. The arc elasticity of demand implied by the choices shown in Table 
26 for ttie two positive premiums for tiie civilian plan is -0.6. Hiis means that a 1 
percent increase in the premium level for the civilian plan leads to a 0.6 percent 
decrease in the probability of choosing that plan. This compares quite favorably 
to the price elasticity of demand estimates based on observed choices of 
noimulitary persormel which range from -0.16 to -0.54 (Marquis, Kanouse, axKl 
Brodsley, 1985; Manning and Marquis, 1989). 

Selection effects — differences in plan choice by health status — differ among the 
subpopulations. There is some sxaah, favorable health selection into the military 
plan by active-duty dependents, in contrast to adverse selection among the 
retirees under age 65. These diffoences are ttie total ^ects of health status and 
other characteristics that vary with hecilth on choices. The net effects of healtii 
status controlling for other characteristics also show similar patten\s (see the 
marginal effects from the probit regression parameters given in Appendix E). 
Not surprisingly, the presence for the militacy HMO is much higher among 
those for whom the military currentiy provides most of the care. 
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Choice Among Civilian Systems 

For the second stage of otir sequential decisionmaking model, we iised data from 
tiie 1987 National Medical Expenditure Survey (NMES) to estimate a model of 
choice between civilian FFS and HMO plans. The NMES was a panel survey that 
was administered to a cross section of the civilian, noninstitutional populati<m to 
measure health-insurance coverage, health status and health care use. 

Hie sample for our estimation was limited to families witti an insured, working 
family head who had a choice of health-insurance plans from his or her 
employer. The estimation sample included 1,508 families- We limited the 
sample in this way to model the FFS-HMO enrollment decision among families 
who had the opportunity to enroll in an HMO. Our criterion, however, 
imperfectly selects those families who have this opportunity. For some families 
who have a choice of insurance plans, the choice will be among high- and low- 
option FFS plans. For others, the choice may be between an FFS plan and some 
managed-care plan other than an HMO. However, the data available to us do 
not provide the information to make more accurate selections. 

We used a probit regression, similar to the regression used for the military- 
civilian choice model, to estimate the relationship between family characteristics 
and the decision to enroll in an HMO instead of an FFS plan.^ Our model results 
are given in Table E.4. Male, educated, and nonwhite primary insureds are more 
likely to elect an HMO. The coefficient estimates also suggest some adverse 
health selection into the HMO, but the healtit status effects are not statistically 
significant 

Simulating Health-Plan Choices for Cases 3 and 4 

For case 3, we simulated the choice between a civilian FFS plan and a civilian 
HMO, using the model we estimated from ttie NMES data and simulation 
methods described in Appendix E. As we described above, the HMO enrollment 
rate we measured in the NMES probably underestimates enrollment in a 
population able to choose an HMO. In our estimation sample, 25 percent of 
families were enrolled in an HMO. Other data from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics (BLS), however, suggest that actual HMO enrollments are about 35 
percent when employees are ofieied this type of plan. Enrollment in CRI Prime 
and ttie Air Force's CAM program, which ofier benefits similar to a civilian 
HMO's benefits, also exceeded 30 percent after several years. Therefore, we 



-^We do not have details about the boiefits or OHts of the o|Hions that the family faces to indude 
in our estimation model. 
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adjusted our probit model to result in predicted probabilities of HMO emollment 
ttiat accord with the BLS overall estimate of 35 percent^ 

To predict choices for case 4, we combined the two choice models we estimated 
to form a sequential decision model in which military families first choose 
whether to enroll in the MTF plan or one of the civilian plans and then, if they 
choose a civilian plan, between FFS and HMO. These choices are assumed to be 
available to all families residing in MTF catchment areas; in other areas, families 
may choose only between the two types of dvilian plans. Our approach assumes 
that the choice of civilian plans is independent of whether an MTF plan is among 
the options available to the family. While this is a strong and untestable 
assimiption, we believe it is reasonable to assume that families' first choice is 
whether they want to receive care from military or civilian providers and that 
relative preferences among civilian alternatives are similar for military personnel 
living in catchment areas and those not in catchmott areas. 

Table 27 presents our simulation results for active-duty dependents (we assumed 
all active-duty personnel are automatically enrolled in the MTF plan) and for 
families of retirees under age 65.^ Hie simulations assume that, to enroll in a 
civilian health plan, beneficiaries pay a premium contribution (either $20 or $30 a 
month for single coverage and $50 or $75 a m(mth for family coverage); those 
enrolling in the MTF plan pay nothing. At current utilization levels, a $20/ $50 
premium differential would be necessary to assure that enough beneficiaries 
enroll in the MTF plan to sustain the current MTF system. 



Table 27 

Military Families' Flan Choices for Case 4 





Civilian Plan 




Military 




FFS 


HMO 


Medicare 


Plan 


Active-duty dependents 










$20 singIe/$50 family premium 


28% 


15% 




57% 


$30 single/$75 femily premiiun 


20% 


11% 




69% 


Retirees, dependents under 65 










$20 single/$50 family premium 


38% 


17% 




47% 


$30 single/$75 family premium 


31% 


14% 




55% 


Retirees, dependents 65 and over 










$20 per person premium 






60% 


40% 


$32 per person premium 






52% 


48% 



Note: Those not in catchment areas assumed to dioose between dvilian plans only. 



%ince our cost estimates for civilian FFS and HMO plans were similar, this adjustment had little 
effect on estimated costs for alternative 3. 

^We did not simulate choice of the civilian HMO among older retirees but rather assumed that 
they would select HMOs at the selection rate of other Medicare beneficiaries. 
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Civilian Plan Costs for Cases 3 and 4 

To estimate the costs for beneficiaries who enroll in a civilian fee-f or-service plan, 
we used a health expenditures simulation model previously developed by 
RAND. Hiis model predicts individual and family health-plan expenditures as a 
function of the structure of the fee-for-service insurance plan; both plan and out- 
of-pocket expenditures are estimated. As described further in Appendix E, the 
model is based on the results of the RAND Health Insurance Experiment. The 
experiment was conducted in the 1970s and 1980s to determine the effects of cost 
sharing on health care demand. For this study, we updated the experimental 
data to 1990 using the National Medical Expenditures Survey and then to 1992 
using the medical component of the Consumer Price Index. We ran the 
simulation for three CHAMPUS beneficiary groups: all eligibles, those predicted 
to eru-oll in a civilian fee-for-service plan in case 3, and those predicted to enroll 
in case 4. We assumed that the benefits in this civilian plan would resemble the 
current CHAMPUS benefits shown in Table 1, but we also simulated costs for 
retirees for a benefit package similar to the Clinton Administration's proposed 
Health Security Act. We included a 5 percent administrative loading fee in all 
simulations. 

For beneficiaries predicted to enroll in a civilian HMO plan, we used the 
premiums currently paid for HMOs in the Federal Employees Health Benefits 
Plan (FEHBP). We analyzed the data for all HMOs offered in 1991 to determine 
whether there were significant differences in premium costs by geographic 
region. Although the premiunw do vary from plan to plan, there was little 
regiorwJ variation in the median premiimi. Therefore, we simply set the costs of 
HMO enrollees in cases 3 and 4 at ttie median of FEHBP premiums for 1992, 
including the government and employee omtributions. 

For Medicare eligibles, we also needed a rough estimate of Medicare costs for 
those not enrolling in an MTF plan. We used per<apita Medicare costs for 1992, 
calculated from data reported in the 1993 Statistical Supplement to the Social 
Security Bulletin (U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, 1993). We set 
total costs equal to average charges plus administrative costs and govenunent 
costs as average reimbiusements plus administrative costs. 

Even though many more beneficiaries are predicted to enroll in a fee-for-service 
plan in case 3 (there is no MTF plan), the estimated cost per person is relatively 
vmaffected (Table 28). In either case, dependents of jimior enlisted persormel 
incur higher expenditures than other active-duty personnel because the 
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Table 28 

Civilian Plan Costs for Projected Enrolled Populations in Cases 3 and 4 

(1992) 



Members of Families by Sponsor Type 

Other Retired Retired 

Type of Plan AU<65 Jr. Enlisted Active Duty (<65) (65+) 



EPS — cost per person 

Case 3 



Paid by plan 


$1,967 


$1736 


$2,201 


Out-of-pocket covered 


109 


149 


529 


Out-of pocket xincov'd. 


118 


62 


134 


Case 3— Clinton 








Paid by plan 






$2466 


Out-of-pocket covered 






498 


Out-of pocket uncov'd. 






84 


Case 4 








Paid by plan 


$1,835 


$1,730 


$2,175 


Out-of-pocket covered 


106 


146 


529 


Out-of pocket uncov'd. 


141 


81 


134 



HMO — avg. premium per 
covered household 



Single coverage $1,850 

Family coverage 4,625 
Medicare 

Piid by plan $3,075 

Not paid by plan 2,820 

Note: "Out-of-pocket covered" costs are the deductible and copayment costs for services 
covered by the plan. "Out-of-pocket uncovered" costs are for seivkes not covered by the plan. 



deductibles they face are lower and they include spouses of childbeaiing age and 
infants. Despite the higher copayment they must pay, expenditures for retired 
family members are high because they are older. That the Clinton health plan's 
benefits are better than current CHAMPUS retiree benefits can be seen from the 
higher plan expenditures for the Clinton plan. HMO costs are not much different 
from fee-for-service plan costs, at least if the FEHBP premiums reflect what 
DoIXs premiums would be for civilian HMOs. 



Utilization in the MTF Plan in Case 4 

We adapted the methods we used for cases 1 and 2 to estimate utilization for 
beneficiaries predicted to enroll in the MTF plan in case 4 In this case, recall that 
beneficiaries can enroll in ei0ter a civilian plan or an MTF plan, but they may not 
obtain health care from both. The MTF would provide all the health care iot its 
enroUees, either directly or by arranging for and financing care from civilian 
providers. Therefore, we based our prediction of MTF utilization in case 4 on the 
total health utilization — civilian plus military — observed in areas where MTF 
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capacity is large relative to the populaticm served. We also estimated how this 
utilization would be different if the MTF plan operated like a civilian HMO or 
required that the patient share in the costs of care. 

The first step in our analysis for case 4 was to reestimate the utilization 
regressions for cases 1 and 2, substituting the total number of civilian and 
military visits and admissions reported by survey respondents. We used the 
survey data on civilian utilization, rather than CHAMPUS records, because we 
wanted to include civilian utilization not financed through CHAMPUS. The 
regressicHis are reported in Tables E.6 ttiroug^ E.8. 

To simulate non-active-duty utilization in case 4's MTF plans, assuming no change 
in MTF operations or benefits, we used tiie same general prediction method we 
used for tiie expanded MTF case 2. We did not use case 2's expanded list of 
MTFs, but we assumed the same hig^ levels of beds per capita and staff (PTEs) 
per bed and a managed-care approach similar to CRI. We held active-duty 
utilization constant at current levels. 

We then conducted a sensitivity analysis to determine how the utilization levels 
of non-active-duty MTF enrollees might vary — for example, if the MTF were to 
operate like a civilian HMO or charge its enrollees fees for care. (We continued 
to hold active-duty utilization constant.) For the HMO case, we substituted the 
HMO visit and admission rates we estimated for military l>enetidaries from the 
National Health Interview Survey in Section 3. We based our estimates on the 
decrease in the number of health care episodes, relative to the nimiber of 
episodes with free care, in the Healtii Insurance Experiment (HIE) for three 
different levels of cost sharing: (1) 25 percent for all services, (2) 10 percent for 
outpatient visits (approximately equivalent to a $15 clinic fee, and (3) 5 percent 
for outpatient services. The HIE results showed that cost sharing reduced the 
number of episodes generated by patients, but had little effect on the cost per 
episode. Therefore, the percentage decrease in utilization with cost sharing is 
predicted by the percentage decrease in episodes (Keeler et al., 1988). 

Table 29 shows the average number of visits and the probability of having any 
inpatiCTit care in the MTF plan for beneficiaries predicted to enroll in that plan in 
case 4. Visit rates are lower for all beneficiary groups in the HMO and cost- 
sharing cases, although the HMO levels aie only slightiy lower for retirees and 
dependents imder 65. The probability of hospitalization drops in the civilian 
HMO scenario, especially for active-duty dependents, and there are more modest 
decreases for the scenario tiiat would charge patients the equivalent of a 25 
percent cost share. Charging nuisance fees for outpatient visits does decrease the 
average number of visits, but not the probability of hospitalization. Given the 
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Table 29 
Utilization for MTF EnroUees 



Active-Duty Retirees &: Dependents 





Dependents 


Under 65 


65 & Over 


Average visits 








Current MTF levels 


4.03 


3.60 


5.88 


Gvilian HMO levels 


2.92 


3.36 


4.51 


25% for all services 


3.02 


2.70 


4.41 


10% for visits 


330 


2.95 


4.82 


5% for visits 


3.47 


3.10 


5.06 


Probability of any inpatient care 








Current MTF levels 


0.142 


0.111 


0.238 


Civilian HMO levels 


0.076 


0.092 


0.180 


25% for all services 


0.107 


0.083 


0.179 


10% for visits 


0.142 


0.111 


0.238 


5% for visits 


0.142 


0.111 


0.238 



range of estimates in Table 29, we conclude that utilization levels in an exclusive 
MTF plan are uncertain; with incentives to control utilization, military 
beneficiaries might decrease their higjh utilization rates to those of their civilian 
counterparts.^ 

As we did for cases 1 and 2, we adjusted these utilization figures for the 
differences between the survey data and the workloads reported by the MTFs, 
multiplied them by the total eligible popvlaldcfn, and sent estimates of MTF 
workloads to IDA for costing. 

Employer Contributions Under the Clinton Health 
Proposal 

The Clinton health reform proposal included an employer mandate that would 
require most employers to contribute 80 percent of the cost of health insurance 
for their employees. To explore the effects of an employer mandate on military 

health costs, we estimated the contributions that would be required for working 
military beneficiaries under the provisions of ttie proposed legislation. Of 
course, diese are not die only provisions possible, but we did not attempt to 
estimate contributions for other provisions. 



^The HIE did not find that decreases in utilization widi cost sharing led to lower health status 
for most persons. See Appendix E for a brief summary of ttiese results and Newhouse (1994) for a 
report on the experiment. 
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Under the Clinton Plan, an employer would have been required to pay an 
amount for each employee that depends on the type of family (single person, 
married couple, one-parent family, two-parent family) and the number of hours 
worked. Hours worked were translated into fraction of FTE using a formula 
specified in Title I, Subtitle J, Section 1902 of the Health Security Act: hours 
worked in a month/ 120. In its report on the plan, the Congressional Budget 
Office (1994) calculated the average employer share per FTE in 1994 dollars.* 
Title Vni, Subtitle A, of the proposed legislation authorized DoD to collect 
employer contributions for its beneficiaries who choose a DoD health plan (MTF- 
based or civilian) instead of obtaining care through a health alliance. 

We estimated the employer contributions that would be paid for all military 
beneficiaries to be $5 billion. The calculation is a simple one — the number of FTE 
workers in each family type times the employer contribution per FTE for that 
family type. 

We determined the number of military families of each of the four types defined 
in the legislation from the beneficiary survey (Table 30). For active-duty families, 
we did not include the sponsor in defining family type because we assumed that 
DoD and not the family's health plan wotild provide active-duty health care. 
Therefore, we assimied that employers would be able to pay single-parent rates 
for active-duty families with two parents. 

We estimated the number of PTEs for each group from the beneficiary survey 
and Current Population Survey (CPS) data. Hie beneficiary survey provides 



Table 30 

Distribution of Military Families by Type 



Family's Sponsor 


Family Type 


Jr. Enlisted 


Other Active Duty 


Retired <65 


Single 


24.3% 


10.8% 


4.4% 


2 adults 






46.1% 


1 adult+children 


65.6% 


83.9% 


1.3% 


2 adults-fdtildren 






48.2% 


Children only 


10.1% 


5.3% 





Note: We assumed that benefits for active-duty personnel would not be recovered 
from their spouses' civilian employees. Iheiefote, we treated active-duty families widi two 
adults as having only one adult. 



used CBO's Bgvires because they were the only publicly available figures that actually 
derived employer contributions in addition to health-plan premiums. The two differ because of 
£unilies with two workers. 
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hours worked by category (35+, 20-34, <20, variable) for sponsors (retired only) 
and spouses. Self-employed workers are a separate category, and so no hours 
were recorded for them. Those working 35+ hours are counted as full-time 
workers. To determine the number of PTEs for the part-time categories, we used 
the mean number of hours worked from the CPS within the range for the two 
part-time categories: 26.4 and 9.4 hours (these figures did not differ by sex).^ 
Since working less than 120 hours a montii is relatively uncommon, changing the 
values for part-time workers would not have much effect on these calculations. 
Our initial calculations did not include contributions for those reporting variable 
hours or who are self-employed, so our estimates are somewhat conservative — 
especially for retired families. When we coimted all self-employed as full-time 
workers and included variable-hour workers in tfie lowest part-time group, our 
estimate of contributions increased to $5.5 billion. 



'We did not include that fraction of the workers in the <20-hours category estimated from the 
CPS to have worked fewer than 40 hours per month because the legislation does not define them as 
part*time employees. 
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7. Conclusions 

All groups of militaiy beneficiaries are heavier users of medical care than are comparable 
civilian populations. The research on the efiiects of cost sharing on health care demand 
suggests that much of the difference — 30-40 percent for outpatient visits and 20-30 percent 
for the fraction hospitalized— can be attributed to the availability of free care in MTFs. 
However, other factors may also be playing a role: a higher incidence of certain health 
conditions (e.g., injuries) coupled with an emphasis on health maintenance for active-duty 
personnel, frequent family separations, and the incentive inherent in medical resource 
allocation to maximize MTF workload counts. 

If free MTF care is an important factor, as seems likely, expanding the availability of MTF 
care should increase quantity demanded. Our analysis of the 1992 Military Beneficiary 
Survey data shows that CHAMPUS-eligible beneficiaries respond to higher MTF resource 
levels (beds and staff) by increasing their MTF utilization and decreasing their CHAMFUS 
utilization. However, the MTF increase is considerably larger than the CHAMFUS 
decrease — 70 percent higher for outpatient care and 150 percent higher for inpatient care. 
Medicare-eligible beneficiaries also use more MTF services. We were not able to estimate the 
change in their civilian utilization, but any civilian-sector savings now accrue to Medicare 
rather than the MHSS. 

This finding that demand for MHSS services increases with the availability of free care is 
supported by previous reports on VoVs experience with two programs that increased the 
availability of free or almost-fine caxe: FRIMUS/NAVCARE clinics, in which civilian 
contractors provide primary care to military beneficiaries, and the CHAMFUS Reform 
Initiative, which offered an enioUment option with low CHAMFUS charges. Both programs 
led to increased utilization (Kennell et aL, 1991, and Hosek et al., 1993). 

How beneficial is the added health care used when MTF care is more readily available? 
Answering this difficult question was beyond the scope of this study. The health-insurance 
experiment conducted in the 1970s invested a considerable effort to assess the relationship 
between health care use and health status. After ttttee to five years, individuals given more 
generous insurance used considerably more care, but there were at most small changes in 
their health status (Brook et aL, 1984). Most of tiie improvements observed were for ttie 
poor. 

The MTF system was built to support the medical requirements for wartime. With these 
requirements declining in the post-Cold War era, DoD could consider a major structuring of 
the MTF system, limiting its role in providing peacetime health care and offering commercial 
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health plans instead to some or all non-active-duty beneficiaries. Our analysis of beneficiary 
preferences suggests that many might prefer civilian plans, proznded that there was no erosion of 
benefits in these plans. A comparison of the costs in a restructured system and in the current 
system requires that our results be combined with the results of IDA's research; in preparing 
its report to Congress on the Compiehensive Study of the Military Health Care System 
(Department of Defense, 1994), PA&E did combine these results and concluded that DoD 
should size its MTF system to meet the peacetime demand from military beneficiaries only if 
it can control this demand through a combination of initiatives. 



Appendix 

A. Survey Weights 
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Overview of Method 

We calculated survey weights to ensure that our utilization and cost estimates 
would reflect the characteristics of the population from which the sample was 
drawn, assuming simple random sampling within cells. Using the parametric 
approach to calculating nonresponse weights as described below allowed us to 
accotmt for differential rates of response (e.g., by sponsor race) that were not 
included in the weights provided with the survey data. 

Our approach to weighting proceeded in two steps. First, we calculated weights 
based on the sampling fraction from the survey design: 

= (number in population in cell /)/(number sampled in cell 

where Wj is the inverse of the sampling fraction. Cells indexed by / are defined 
in the sampling grid by sponsor status and region. Second, we calculated 
nonresponse weights from a logistic regression with response status as the 
dependent variable and independent variables reported on the survey header.^ 
The nonresponse weight, Yf for household i is calculated as ]/p^ where 

Here, 1 - p. is the probability of nonresponse, and is the probability of 
response. 

Hie weight for household i in cell / is the product oiw^^^ * Yj , scaled by a 
multiplicative constant, k, where 

A: = # respondents / 2 (Y; x mj^^^) . 



i 



^Smarate models were fit for active-duty sponsors and retirees /survivors since infoimation was 
missing for aU non^ctive-duty sponsors for some potential predictors of nonresponse: education, 
race, and number of dependents. 
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This scales the weights to the original sample size. Omitting k, the household 
weights would then sum to the total population of households. 

Sampling Weights 

Sampling weights, 1/sampling fraction, are repOTted in Table A.l. The reader is 
referred to Lurie et al. (1994) for details regarding survey sampling methods for 
this study. 

Nonresponse Analyses 

A total of 44,293 sponsors were included in the survey sample. Of these, 58.7 
percent were respondents, 17.2 percent were postal return nonrespondents, and 
24.1 percent were other nonrespondents or refusals. A 0/1 logit model was 
specified, categorizing respondents (0) versus all categories of nonresponse (1). 
Model coefficients are reported in Tables A.2 (active duty) and Table A.3 
(retirees, survivors). 

For each predictor variable, the odds ratio for noiu^sponse versus response, 
controlling for other predictor variables in the model, is given by the antilog (the 
exponential) for the estimated logit regression coefficient. For a dichotomous 
predictor variable such as "FEMALE," this leads to the odds ratio for the two 
groups defined by the predictor variable (FEMALES versus MALES). For a 
continuous predictor variable such as AGE, ttiis leads to the odds ratio for two 
groups that differ by one unit en the predictor variable. 

Active-Duty Households 

Overall, 51 percent of active-duty households were respondents and 49 percent 
were included in one of the noiuesponse categories. 

Positive relationships between sponsor characteristics and probability of 
noiuesponse were identified for the following variables: reservists, blacks, and 
those sampled horn the Tricare-Hdewater and Air Force CAM regions. 

Negative relationships between sponsor characteristics and probability of 
nonresponse were foimd for the following: age, female, married, those sampled 
from Army CAM locations, and all other service-rank groups. 

These rates control for other predictors in tiie model. The joint effects of these 
variables can be calculated using equation 1. For illustration, the estimated 
probability of noruesponse for an unmarried, nonblack male, age 20, Navy 



Table A.1 
Sampling Weights 



Beneficiary Group 





E1-E4 


E5-E9 


Officer 


E1-E4 


E5-E9 


Officer 


Region 


w/[>eps. 


w/Deps. 


w/Deps. 


No Deps. 


No Deps. 


No Deps. 


AnnyCAM 


1832.9 


6945.6 


3723.8 


3051.8 


732.4 


1061.9 


CRl 


11834.0 


42333.6 


15429.5 


19867.6 


9288.5 


5336.2 


ArmyGTC 


7963.1 


27402.9 


9572.0 


12971.3 


3775.3 


3287.7 


Tricare 


2631.7 


11662.0 


4597.9 


2957.0 


2305.6 


662.0 


Overlapping 


8113.9 


34695.0 


21833.1 


9217.2 


6687.8 


5638.6 


Southeast FPO 


5336.4 


22175.8 


89883 


5139.4 


4356.1 


2604.2 


New Orleans CRI 


73.0 


534.8 


175.0 




101.5 


86.0 


PRIMUS/NAVCARE 


6947.8 


19414.3 


7267.8 


7384.8 


3321.5 


2520.1 


Noncatchment 


2832.0 


12601.3 


4477.4 


2968.2 


2084.4 


1145.6 


Overseas 


171625 


58800.4 


17056.2 


17712.4 


9845.9 


5477.2 


Navy CAM 


782.7 


2913.9 


740.8 


931.3 


369.2 


153.6 


Air Force CAM 


735.4 


1910.1 


631.5 


291.0 


416.3 


184.0 


No initiatives 


17339.1 


45190.6 


17055.4 


18439.8 


8199.8 


4806.3 


Naval afloat 


10926.7 


396723 


9018.6 


23410.6 


12037.9 


4364.2 



Table A.1 — continued 



Beneficiary Group 





Retirees 


Retirees 


Reserve 


Reserve 


Survivor 


Survivor 


Region 


Under 65 


Over 65 


Ret.<65 


Ret 65+ 


Under 65 


Over 65 


Army CAM 


13134.7 


4296.0 


145.6 


435.6 




536.8 


CRI 


89638.7 


52174.1 


3540.6 


13660.4 


2417.7 


13709.1 


Army GTC 


43374,2 


14005.6 


1356.8 


3569.7 


2468.7 


2521.2 


Tricare 


21824.1 


6815.9 


236.7 


794.3 


1335.0 


1348.3 


Overlapping 


95135.1 


43563.7 


6110.3 


15622.7 


4269.7 


8289.6 


Southeast PPO 


106830.5 


47111.0 


5467.9 


14173.0 


2682.7 


86793 


New Orleans CRI 


2275.0 


865.1 


237.3 


538.0 






PRIMUS/NAVCARE 


52716.6 


20249.7 


1599.2 


5124.5 


16185 


4313.2 


Noncatchment 


183127.0 


66836.8 


17569.0 


37394.0 


67772 


14114.6 


Overseas 


10922.2 


2800.0 


626.4 


758.1 




233.0 


Navy CAM 


6032.5 


1677.2 


133.3 


325.0 


337.0 


301.5 


Air Force CAM 


14642.7 


6206.9 


610.3 


1899.2 


648.0 


981.0 


No initiatives 


1Q2706.1 


34110.9 


6307.1 


13303.8 


1964.9 


5866.3 


Naval afloat 















Table AJI 



Logistic Regression of Nonresponse for 
Active-Duty Sponsors 





Parameter 


Standard 


Variable 


Estimate 


Error 


Intprfwit 


1.7747 


0.0755 


Air Fm¥@ Res^rv^ 


0.1180 


0.0837 


Amnv Rmptv0 

/^IXAKV A^W0W1 Vw 


0.1231 


0.0830 


NJnw Rp99rvp 

l>jcivy xxw^d Vw 


0.3015 


0.0833 


Age 


-0.0327 


0.0024 


Female 


-03512 


0.0450 


Black 


0.5018 


0.0349 


Married 


-0.0729 


0.0361 


Army CAM 


-0.1565 


0.0532 


Tricare 


0.2853 


0.0519 


Air Force CAM 


0.2615 


0.0536 


ArmyE5-E9 


-0.6886 


0.0610 


Army officer 


-0.5915 


0.0753 


NavyEl-E4 


-0.2843 


0.0592 


NavyE5-E9 


-0.9817 


0.0585 


Navy officer 


-13617 


0.0675 


Air Force E1-E4 


-0.9804 


0.0590 


Air Force E5-E9 


-1,2919 


0.0657 


Air Force ofiiGer 


-1.1589 


0.0713 



Table A3 

Logistic Regression of Nonresponse for 
Retirees/Survivors 





Parameter 


Standard 


Variable 


Estimate 


Error 


Intercept 


6.4820 


0.4155 


Navy 


0.1052 


0.0426 


Air Force 


-0.1137 


0.0438 


Age 


-0.2636 


0.0138 


Agesqtiared 


0.0021 


0.0001 


Enlisted paygiade 


0.5967 


0.0413 


Permanent disability 


0.5403 


0.0569 


Temporary disabiU^ 


-0.9361 


0.2543 


Survivor 


13297 


0.0881 


Overseas 


03294 


0.0660 
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E1-E4 was 70 percent, while the estimated probability of nonresponse for a 
married, nonblack Air Force officer, age 30, was 39 percent. 

Retirees, Survivors 

For retirees and survivors, 74 percent were respondents and 26 percent were 
included in one of the nonresponse categories. 

As indicated above, retirees generally showed lower rates of nonresponse than 
the active-duty sponsors. For example, the estimated probability of nonresponse 
for a retired, nondisabled Naval officer aged 50 residing in CONUS was 21 
percent 

Postal Return Nonresponse 

A separate set of household weights were calculated by IDA that excluded postal 
return nonrespondents frcrni nonresp(mse weight calculations. This approach 
assumes that postal return nonrespondents are effectively missing "at random." 
To test this assumption an analysis of postal return nonresponse was performed. 

Results suggest that predictors of postal returns show shnilar patterns to those 
for overall nonresponse for retirees/survivors. For active-duty sponsors, the 
effects of some demographic and location variables are similar between the 
models predicting postal returns and overall noruesponse. Other results are 
detailed below. 

Di^rences between the two types of nonresponse for active-duty spor\sors are 
shown in stronger effects for "region" and reversed directions of coefficients for 
Army E5-E9, Army officers, and Navy E1-E4 (Table A.4). Those with 
postgraduate education are less likely to be postal return noivespondents, when 
no effect of educational level was fotmd in the nonresponse model. Marital 
status was not a significant predictor of postal returns; however, other 
demographic variables (age, female, black) showed similar patterns to the 
combined nonresponse analysis. Data show that those sampled from Air Force 
CAM sites were more likely to be postal return nonrespondents. Controlling for 
this effect. Air Force officers were not significantly different from Army E1~E4 in 
likelihood of postal nonresponse. 

For retirees/survivors, those in Air Force CAM sites were also more likely to be 
postal return nonrespondents. Otherwise, these predictors showed similar 
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Table A.4 

Logistic Regression of Postal Return Nonresponse 
for Active-Duty Sponsors 





Parameter 


standard 


Variable 


Estimate 


Error 


Intercept 


-0.6107 


0.0824 


Age 


-0.0156 


0.0027 


Female 


-0.1323 


0.0512 


Black 


0.1389 


0.0383 


Graduate education 


-0.1829 


0.0570 


Army CAM 


-03576 


0.0655 


CRl 


-0.2853 


0.0629 


Army Gateway to Care 


-0.2074 


0.0595 


Tricare 


0.3555 


0.0624 


Southeast PPO 


0.2244 


0.0598 


New Orleans CRI 


-0.6006 


0,0959 


FKIMUb/ N A VL, AKb 


fx I'T'an 


U.UOZO 


Noncatchment areas 


0.2457 


0.0604 


Navy CAM 


-0.1049 


0.0699 


Air Force CAM 


0J2984 


0.0651 


Navy afloat 


-0.5502 


0.0730 


Army E5-E9 


0.1839 


0.0573 


Army officer 


0.7006 


0.0601 


Navy E1-E4 


02201 


0.0638 


Navy E5-E9 


-03681 


0.0643 


Navy officer 


-0.2922 


0.0730 


Air Force E1-E4 


-0.4542 


0.0599 


Air Force E5-E9 


-03759 


0.0663 


Air Force officer 


0.0086 


0.0648 



relationships to postal return nonresponse as in the original nonresponse 
analyses (Table A.5). 

Althougjh some differences in models were noted, there does not appear to be 
compelling evidence to distinguish postal return nonrespondents from otiier 
nonresponse subjects in the survey design* Also, the assumption tiiat postal 
returns are missing at random does not appear to be supported by the analyses 
r^orted here. 



Tables A.6 and A.7 report the household weights we received with the data and 
tiie weights we calculated. 



Table 

Logistic Regression of Postal Return Nonresponse 
for Retirees/Survivors 





Parameter 


Standard 


Variable 


Estimate 


Error 


Intercept 


Z4149 


0.5711 


Navy 


03977 


0.0159 


Air Force 


-0,0159 


0.0765 


Age 


-0.1791 


0.0195 


Age squared 


0.0014 


0.0002 


Enlisted paygrade 


0.5859 


0.0768 


Permanent disability 


0.6967 


0.0852 


Temporary disability 


-0.1885 


0.3020 


Survivor 


0.3179 


0.1676 


Overseas 


0.6159 


0.0990 


Air Force CAM 


0.3477 


0.1129 



Table A.6 
Ori^al Household Weights 



Beneficiary Group 



Region 


E1-E4 
w/Deps, 


E5-E9 
w/Deps. 


Officer 
w/Deps. 


E1-E4 
No Deps. 


E5-E9 
No Deps. 


Officer 
No Deps. 


Amy CAM 


6384.9 


12347.1 


5408.1 


9606.3 


1874.2 


1757.3 


CRI 


37894.5 


70967.1 


22965.2 


64041.9 


15055.2 


9180.4 


ArmyGTC 


26488.0 


54678.6 


18503.7 


45680.4 


8991.6 


5762.0 


Tricare 


8764.0 


24549.0 


7833.3 


12317.8 


5214.2 


1932.5 


Overlapping 


21809.4 


57893.8 


34826.9 


32113.6 


12114.4 


9999.0 


Southeast PPO 


136543 


33915.3 


15027.1 


18738.4 


5973.0 


5167.1 


New Orleans CRI 


177.3 


1008.0 


258.1 




181.1 


87.5 


PRIMUS/NAVCARE 


20547.8 


35657.1 


11682.9 


30791.3 


5902.6 


3584.2 


Noncatdunent 


6867.8 


20644.8 


71132 


8078.6 


3452.6 


1985.8 


Overseas 


51016.6 


106954.0 


27000.0 


87873.6 


22449.1 


10241.3 


Navy CAM 


1823.7 


4798.5 


1052.9 


2235.1 


919.5 


371.6 


Air Force CAM 


1555.2 


3282.7 


1123.7 


1496.7 


557.3 


439.4 


No initiatives 


35663,9 


71792.6 


29111.4 


44821.9 


11304.1 


9001.7 


Naval afloat 


35050.9 


72626.8 


13200.4 


88108.9 


211122 


66113 



Table A.6 — continued 



Beneficiary Group 





Retirees 


Retirees 


Reserve 


Reserve 


Survivor 


Survivor 


Region 


Under 65 


Over 65 


Ret.<65 


Ret. 65+ 


Under 65 


Over 65 


Army CAM 


17828.3 


5474.6 


197.8 


501.8 




13623 


CRI 


139949.4 


70440.2 


3936.6 


137813 


5501.9 


268263 


ArmyGTC 


64920.3 


18448.4 


18113 


4627.9 


4188.3 


4954.6 


Tricare 


30479.4 


9356.4 


405.8 


1021.5 


696.8 


3420.5 


Overlapping 


139143.6 


60855.8 


8753.1 


14570.1 


10941.1 


219403 


Southeast PPO 


159011.3 


63703.1 


6728.3 


14302.1 


50062 


18435.1 


New Orleans CRI 


3521.0 


13193 


3043 


7102 






PRIMUS/NAVCARE 


76236.8 


26656.2 


17742 


81853 


3647.8 


68013 


Noncatchment 


265920.6 


94823.1 


18333.3 


43034.0 


14317,7 


29202.2 


Overseas 


17325.2 


4472.3 


728.3 


1255.7 




744.0 


Navy CAM 


8979.5 


22173 


95.2 


4142 


637.6 


679.7 


Air Force CAM 


20412.9 


8267.1 


608.6 


2247.4 


2122.1 


2113.6 


No initiatives 


149279.7 


47413.6 


8470.4 


127593 


4643.6 


15147.6 


Naval afloat 















Table A.7 
RAND Household Weights 



Beneficiary Group 





E1-E4 


E5-E9 


Officer 


E1-E4 


E5-E9 


Officer 


Region 


w/Deps. 


w/Deps. 


w/Deps. 


No Deps. 


No Deps. 


No Deps. 


Army CAM 


5424.7 


12567.5 


6152.1 


11910.7 


1645.1 


1914.5 


CRl 


33488.6 


75754.3 


24548.1 


66245.9 


17232.6 


9190.2 


Army GTC 


29071.8 


56711.3 


19209.8 


50720.1 


8144.0 


7553.4 


Tricare 


9546.3 


23717.3 


7738.9 


12559.4 


4965.7 


1127.2 


Overlapping 


22782.3 


62188.8 


34796.6 


31632.5 


12498,4 


9987.4 


Southeast PPO 


12550.3 


37350.3 


14598.0 


16223.2 


8474.1 


4348.2 


New Orleans CRI 


232.0 


982.8 


254.6 




282.0 


139.8 


PRIMUS/NAVCARE 


2Q246.8 


34955.1 


11822.9 


27297.7 


6515.1 


4668.0 


Noncatchment 


6758^ 


22056.4 


7345.7 


7579.3 


36053 


2053.7 


Overseas 


47926.7 


107795.3 


30142.1 


53006.3 


18491.6 


11484.3 


Navy CAM 


1855.0 


4921.7 


1122.3 


2125.0 


629.4 


248.4 


Air Force CAM 


1615.5 


3265.8 


1081.5 


607.3 


746.2 


394.6 


No initiatives 


36885.7 


75148.5 


28388.0 


532463 


13689.2 


8206.5 


Naval afloat 


33864.5 


70644.7 


13596.8 


782495 


23055.4 


7350.4 



Table A.7— continued 



Beneficiary Group 





Retirees 


Retirees 


Reserve 


Reserve 


Survivor 


Survivor 


Region 


Under 65 


Over 65 


Rel.<65 


ReL65-f 


Under 65 


Over 65 


Army CAM 


18603.0 


56535 


178.5 


551.9 




1320.9 


CRI 


128511.6 


71300.4 


4333.4 


17574.7 


4976.5 


29249.6 


Army GTC 


61747.2 


19059.4 


1712.7 


4532.1 


4864.2 


5740.7 


Tricare 


31826.1 


9184.2 


292.9 


1023.2 


3217.7 


3042.6 


Overlapping 


139318.8 


58985.8 


7691.6 


19896.9 


9138.5 


18787.5 


Southeast PPO 


151492.0 


62933.6 


6851.6 


18116.9 


5776.0 


18039.9 


New Orleans CRI 


3370.5 


1172.7 


294.3 


685.0 






PRIMUS/NAVCARE 


76045.3 


27252.1 


1978.0 


6500.8 


5709.3 


9018.4 


Noncatchment 


2844153 


90427.4 


21872.7 


47418.9 


16947.0 


30860.2 


Overseas 


17617^ 


4308.7 


836.7 


11023 




2665.5 


Navy CAM 


86Q2Jt 


2274.5 


160.4 


426.3 


695.7 


512.6 


Air Force CAM 


20326.9 


8075.0 


757.0 


2447.1 


1539.6 


2102.6 


No initiatives 


144102.2 


44940.5 


7819.7 


16938.6 


4109.3 


13225.7 


Naval afloat 
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6. Military/Civilian Utilization 
Comparisons: Data and Methods 



Data Sources 

Military Beneficiary Survey 

For ttie purposes of this study, a beneficiary survey was fielded to active-duty, 
retiree, and survivor households.^ For one randomly selected family member, 
the survey asked for counts of visits and inpatient nights by location of care. 
These locations include: MTF, including clinic, hospital, or field/fleet hospital; 
PRIMUS or NAVCARE clinic; civilian providers; Veterans Administration 
hospitals; or other, unspecified locations. For active-duty sponsors, visits to 
military facilities for sick call are distinguished from visits for other medical 
reasons. For each source, respondents could indicate the number of visits up to 
"10 or more" during the previous year. Therefore, the survey underestimates the 
number of visits made by high-frequency users. 

In addition to health-services measures, the beneficiary survey provides 
information regarding household socioeconomic status (household income, 
sponsor education) and health status for the randomly selected individual (5- 
point health status scale and ntunber of acute and chronic health conditions). 



National Health Interview Survey 

Data for civilian utilization rates are taken from the National Health Interview 
Survey (NHIS). Fielded annually by the U.S. Public Health Service, tiiis survey 
assesses health status and health-services utilization for a civilian 
noninstitutionalized sample of approximately 50,000 households and 120,000 
individuals. The survey obtains die same information as the military survey on 
household socioeconomic status and healtti status for each individual in ttie 
household. 

We selected the subsample of households from the NHIS that were covered by 
private insurance for comparisons to the nulitary beneficiary survey. Hiis 



^ While induded in the suxvey, data for reservists and CKIONUS beneficiaries are not induded in 
this report. 
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Inquired us to use the 1989 NHIS, as only this year's data collection contains 
information regarding insurance coverage. Since we found no secular trends in 
civilian outpatient use or inpatient admissions between 1987 and 1991, the 1987 
data can be compared with the military survey. We randomly selected one 
person from each civilian household for this analysis. Thus, corrections for 
intraduster correlation in utilization within households are not required to adjust 
standard errors of estimates. 

Methods 

We estimated logistic regressions for tite probability of any outpatient visits 
(Table B.1) and the probability of any inpatient admissions (Table B.4). Our 
exploratory analysis indicated that the military and civilian samples could be 
pooled. However, we could not pool the samples for the least-squares 
regressions we estimated to model the number of outpatient visits, conditional 
on any visits occurring. Therefore, we estimated separate models for the 
conditional number of visits for the military group (Table B.2) and the civilian 
group (Table B.3). The dependent variable for these regressions was the natural 
logaritiim of number of visits. 

Since the military survey permitted answers only up to 10 visits for each source 
of care, we truncated the data in both data sets to make them more comparable. 
We carried out the analysis with truncations at 10 and 30 visits. Hie results were 
similar, and so we report only the results for the truncation at 10. 

We used the regression models to calculate the military and civilian utilization 
rates shown in Section 3 in Tables 2 and 3. The method we used in these 
calculations differed slightiy for the outpatient and inpatient estimates. To 
estimate per-capita visits, we first predicted the probability that each person in 
the military sample would have any visits from the logistic regression model in 
Table B.l if that person were: 

• a military beneficiary, 

^ a civilian in an FFS plan, and 

• a civilian in an HMO plan. 

The next step was to estimate from the regression models in Table B.2 and B.3 tiie 
nimiber of visits (s)he would have, conditional on having some visits, under the 
same three scenarios. For that person, we calculated the predicted number of 
visite in each scenario by multiplying the predicted probability of having any 
visits by the expected numbers of visits, conditional on having any. The final 
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step was to calculate the average predicted number of visits within each military 
population group in each scenario. 

To estimate the jiraction with inpatient care in each of the three scenarios, we first 
predicted the probability of having any inpatient use for each individual in the 
military sample tmder that scenario. We then calculated the average probability 
of inpatient use within each military population group. 

Regression Variables 

Three measures were used in assessing health-services utilization: a 0/1 
indicator of any outpatient care; a 0/1 indicator of any inpatient care; and 
number of outpatient visits wixtsorized^ at 10. 

Preliminary analyses showed that the relationship between utilization and age is 
nonlinear, and that it differs by gender. While ottier functional forms were 
considered to control for these demographic variables (e.g., modeling via splines, 
with separate terms by gender), the final models specify age by groups — ages 
0-17, 18-44, and 45-64 — ^with separate coefficients for males and females for each 
group. Separate models were fit for Medicare eligibles (beneficiaries over age 
64). 

Measures of health status include a five-point scale (excellent, very good, good, 
foir, poor) of self-reported health status and sdf-reported acute and chronic 
conditions. 

Household income, educational attainment for head of household (civilian) or 
sponsor (militazy), and number in household are indicators of household 
socioeconomic status. Preliminary analyses showed ttiat a linear specification 
was adequate for these variables. 

For civilians, an indicator variable is included that distinguishes those covered by 
HMO plans from these covered by FFS plans. This indicator is present only for 
the n(m-Medicare population. 

Finally, we included indicator variables for observations with missing socioeconomic 
or health status variables (Table B.5). 



'^Winsorization accumulates observatkms at a tnmcation point See, for example, Amemiya, 

1985. 



Table B.1 

Any Outpatient Visits, Military and Civilian Populations 





Estimated 


Standard 


Variable 


Coefficient 


Error 


Intercept 


0.4686 


0.1384 


Civilian 


-1.0321 


0.0831 


Ages 0-17 


0.7833 


0.0524 


Ages 45-64 


0.0916 


0.0444 


Female 


0.4676 


0.0393 


Female, childbearing age 


0.5056 


0.0588 


Active-duty indicator 


0.6865 


0.0687 


Female active<luty indicator 


-0.0802 


0.2146 


Junior enlisted 


-0.4760 


0.1478 


Black 


-0.3326 


0.0902 


Other ethnicity 


-0.1736 


0.1133 


Black civilian 


0.3041 


0.1072 


Other civilian 


-02051 


0.1436 


Catchment 


0.0592 


0.0673 


Health status (l=excellent, 5=poor) 


02221 


0.0188 


Acute conditions 


0.1891 


0.0243 


Chronic conditions 


0.3400 


0.0257 


Military acute conditions 


1.1094 


0.0570 


Military chronic conditions 


0.0085 


0.0693 


Income 


0.0056 


0.0011 


Education 


0.0626 


0.0066 


Number in household 


-0.0157 


0.0130 


HMO 


0.1627 


0.0422 


Military missing condition 


02182 


0.0835 


Civilian missing income 


-0.0851 


0.0552 


Civilian missing education 


-0.3337 


0.1641 


Military missing income 


-0.1665 


0.1743 


Military missing education 


-0.1585 


0.1824 


Civilian missing health status 


-1.1878 


0.2674 


Civilian missine health status 


-1.1878 


0.2674 


Number of Observations 


33473 



Table 



Log (Number of Outpatient Visits) Military Beneficiaries 
vdtii Some Visits Truncated at 10 





Estimated 




Variable 


Coefficient 


t-statistic 


Intercept 


0.7972 


23.54 


Ages 0-17 


0.0761 


5.26 


Ages 45-64 


-0.0089 


-0,63 


Female 


0.0896 


9.20 


Female, childbearine age 


0.0734 


4.62 


Active-duty indicator 


-0.0245 


-1.50 


Female active-duty indicabn' 


0.1792 


5.81 


Junior enlisted 


-0.0272 


-121 


Black 


0.0216 


1.64 


Other ethnicity 


-0.0554 


-2.98 


Catchment 


0.0324 


3.55 


Health status (l=exceUent 5=poor) 


0.1474 


34.63 


Acute conditions 


0.1277 


27.77 


Chronic condititms 


0.1107 


24.58 


Income 


0.0007 


2.45 


Education 


0.0017 


0.78 


Number in household 


-0.0252 


-7.85 


Military missing conditions 


0.0229 


2.71 


Military missing income 


0.0257 


0.89 


Military missing education 


0.1333 


5.55 


Military missing health status 


0.0361 


0.97 


Number of observations 




12550 



R2 0.1978 



Table B3 

Log (Number of Outpatient Visits) Civilians with 
Some Visits Truncated at 10 



Variable 


Estimated 
Coefficient 


t-statistic 


Intercept 


0.2908 


10.63 


Ages 0-17 


0.1006 


9.06 


Ages 45-64 


-0.0144 


-1.20 


Female 


0.0853 


9.17 


Female, childbearing age 


0.1866 


14.11 


Black 


-0.1808 


-14.23 


Other ethnidty 


-0.1169 


-5.87 


Health status (l=excellent, 5=poor) 


0^82 


45.48 


Acute conditions 


0.0650 


16.97 


Chronic conditions 


0.1303 


29.83 


Income 


0.0014 


5.27 


Education 


0.0093 


5.91 


Number in household 


0.0195 


-6,39 


HMO (civilian only) 


0.0272 


3.16 


Civilian missing income 


-0.0591 


-4.67 


Civilian missing education 


-0.0183 


-0.38 


Civilian missing health status 


-0.1087 


-1.59 


Number of observations 


14150 



r2 0.1253 



Table B.4 

Any Hospital Stays, Mililaiy and Civilian Populations 





Estimated 


Standard 


Variable 


Coefficient 


Error 


Intercept 


-3.2653 


0,1721 


Civilian 


-0.2494 


0.0805 


Ages 0-17 


-0.3579 


0.0808 


Ages 45-64 


0.1836 


0.0673 


Female 


-0.0953 


0.0536 


Female, childbearing age 


0.8251 


0.0738 


Active-duty indicator 


-0.2056 


0.0941 


Female active-duty indicator 


0.5406 


0.1525 


Jimior enlisted 


0.6701 


0.1715 


Black 


0.0579 


0.1022 


Other ethnicity 


-0.0749 


0.1296 


Black civilian 


-0.2974 


0.1405 


Other civilian 


0.0454 


0.2016 


Catchment 


-0.0785 


0.0666 


Health status (l=excellent 5=poor) 


0.4209 


0.0211 


Acute conditions 


0.0781 


0.0263 


Chroi\ic conditions 


0.2077 


0.0232 


Military acute conditions 


0.1011 


0.0403 


Military chronic conditions 


-0.0741 


0.0346 


Income 


-0.0044 


0.0015 


Education 


-0.0179 


0.0093 


Number in household 


0.0887 


0.0175 


HMO (civilian only) 


-0.1390 


0.0701 


Military missing conditions 


05123 


0.0570 


Civilian missing income 


-0.0294 


0.0929 


Qvilian missing education 


0.0894 


0.2946 


Military missing income 


-0.2719 


0.1931 


Military missing education 


0.2143 


0.1661 


Civilian missing health status 


0.2959 


0.5227 


Military missing health status 


0.2665 


0.2126 


Number of observations 


33473 





Table B.5 

Means and Standard Deviations for Regression Variables 









VanaDIc 


A^ean 




Civilian indicator 


0540 


0.498 


Indicator age 0-17 


0^12 


0.409 


Indicator age 45-64 


0291 


0.454 


Female indicator 


0.501 


0.500 


Female childbearing age 


0.198 


0.399 


Active-duty indicator 


0.129 


0.335 


Female active-duty indicator 


0.014 


0.118 


Junior enlisted 


0.011 


0.104 


Black 


0.103 


0.304 


Other ethnicity nonwhite 


0.047 


0.212 


Black civilian 


0.064 


0.246 


Civilian of other ethnicity 


0.022 


0.148 


In catchment area 


0367 


0.482 


HMO 


0.156 


0.363 


Income (in $1,000) 


36.402 


16.412 


Education (in years) 


13.804 


2.620 


Number in household 


2.806 


1.410 


Health status (l=excellent, Ss^oor) 


1.953 


0.985 


Acute conditions scale 


0.006 


0.999 


Chronic conditions scale 


0.008 


1.005 


Acute conditions — military 


0.006 


0.678 


Chronic conditions— military 


0.006 


0.682 


Military missing conditions 


0.146 


0.353 


Civilian missing income 


0.067 


0.250 


Civilian missing education 


0.006 


0.079 


Military missing income 


0.010 


0.100 


Military missing education 


0.010 


0.098 


Civilian missing health status 


0.002 


0.043 


Military missing health status 


0.007 


0.082 


Any outpatient visits 


0.827 


0.378 


Any inpatient stays 


0.084 


0.277 


Number of visits (range 0-10) 


3.116 


3.079 
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C. Regression Methods for Predicting 
Demand in Alternative Systems 

In the subsequent discussion, we will use the following variables: 

y,- = health expenditures (or utilization) for individual i, 

Xj - vector of individual characteristics, 

di = vector of militazy and civilian health care variables. 

Hie goal of this analysis is to evaluate the impact of system changes (included in 
the vector rf,) on the mean level of health care expenditures (y,) and to perform 
some simple policy simulations. To accomplish this task, we need to accotint for 
the nonnozmal statistical properties of health data. In particular, the observed 
distribution of health care expenditures has a mass point at zero, and for positive 
values it has excess weight in the tail that is inconsistent with a truncated normal 
distribution. Because these data are similar to those found in the RAND Health 
Insurance Experiment, we employ similar methods (Manning et al., 1987; and 
Duanetal., 1982). 

The following specification determines whether an individual has positive 
expenditures, where the subscript i has been suppressed for convenience: 

I* = xa^ + daj+ €; 

6,~N(0,1) 

If ({:>g) then we observe g>g). 

Conditional on an observation of positive expenditures (or cquivalently a 
realization of €/), we model the distribution of (log) expenditures as follows: 

My) ^ (y > 0) ^ xbx + dba+ S2 

where F^O, a^) denotes a distribution (possibly nonnonnal) with mean 0 and 
variance a^. 
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In diis model, we assume x and d are nonstochastic.^ The asstmiption of 
nonnality yields a convenient representation for the conditional mean of the 
untransf onned expenditures: 

E[y I z,y>0] = exp(zP>if 

p = (p,,P,);2 = (x,d);Y = E[e3cp(€^)], 

where 7 is the retransformation factor ttiat adjusts the bias in taking the antilog 
for the logarithmic-scale prediction zp . 

Therefore, the unconditional mean of y can be computed as 

E [y I z] = 0(za)exp{zp)Y 

a = (a„a^), 

where 4»(*) denotes the standard normal cumulative distribution function. 

Point Estimation 

We estimate the two-part model sequentially. In the first stage, we use 
maximum likelihood techniques imder the assumption of normality (weighted 
probit) to compute an estimate of a. In the second stage, we estimate ordinary 
least squares regressions with (log) uti]izati<Mi or cost level^ those indioiduals 
vrith positive use as the dependent variable and the same covariates to get an 
estimate of p. We compute a consistent estimate for the retransformation factor, 
Y, using the smearing estimator.^ As a result, we obtain a consistent estimate of 
the mean health care utilization or cost of an individual with demographic 
characteristics xi and dtmimy specification di using 

% I 2i) = Prob(y^ > 0 I 2,)%, I 2i,y, > O) = a»^Zi'd)exp(zi'p)y 

For policy simulation, we use the estimated coefficients to predict utilization and 
costs for the siu^ey sample, weighted to reflect the total populatitm. We first 
specify new values for the variables in the <j vector of health-system variables, 
incorporating the changes we want to simulate. If z^ ^ (xi,di),then E(y,- i zj 
denotes the mean level of expenditures for a particular survey participant We 



^Ilie vector d contains dummy variables indicating membership in the CRI and CAM 
enndlinent programs. Enrollment is endogenous to utiUzation because beneficiaries base their 
enrollment dedsim on expected utilizatkm. We could not control for this endogeneity . 

^Ihe smearing estimator is the sanr^ple average of die expmientiated residuals (Le., 
Y - £ cxprej>).Duan (1983) discusses this estimator in de^iL 
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can then construct the vector Zj ^ (x^, d*], where d[ differs from d} only in that 
it incorporates the changes to be simulated. Thus, for example, z * may be 
thought of as a pseudo-individual who differs from the original z^ only in that 
z* is now in a CRI plan instead of the standard program or is now served by a 
new military hospital instead of no MTF. The quantity £|y, |zj j denotes the 
predicted utilization of this pseudo*individual under standard CHAMFUS. Hie 
difference £(yi|z|) - £[y,|z- j represents the expected change in mean health care 
utilization for individual Zj under a changed system, relative to the baseline 
situation. If w,- denotes the population weight associated wi& a survey 
participant, then an overall estimate of the mean impact of the simulated change 
may be computed as 

A-^|:-.[%K)-%I4 

Tables C.l to C.IO contain the point estimates and ^-statistics for all equations 
estimated. Tables C.ll and C.12 contain weighted means and standard 
deviations. 



MTF Use for 



Probability of Visits>0 



Variable 



Intercept 
Retired 
Retired fiemale 
Officer 

Not MTF servire 
Employed 
Family income 
Family size 
Age 

Age squared 
Fdnaleag^lS-34 
No. health oond. 
AFCAM enrolled 
NAVCAM enrolled 
CRI enrolled 
AFCAM— «L 
NAVYCAM— let 
CRI— ret. 
Army MTF 
Navy MIT 
iQgCMTF beds/pop.) 
log(beds/pop.)-^et 
log(MTFMDs/bed) 
log(MDs/bed)— ret 
Income— ret 
Health cond.- 



Coefficient 


Stand. Error 


-0 50330 


0.22927 


-029566 


0.11116 


009681 


0.04334 


0.04218 


0.05187 


-0.23934 


0.04119 


-0.11023 


0.03959 




0.01746 


0.07709 


0.01462 


0.03372 


0.00970 


-O.00O38 


0.00012 


0.20764 


0.06832 


0.11465 


0.01629 


-0.42700 


0.76411 


0.56900 


0.69206 


-0.01388 


0.12824 


0.03546 


0.79898 


-O.10938 


0.82494 


0.11587 


0.16672 


-0.17098 


0.04455 


-0.31971 


0.04642 


0.10688 


0.06731 


0.31857 


0.07645 


0.26271 


0.11502 


0.23662 


0.13910 


-0.06318 


0.01788 


-0.01259 


aoi88i 



Table CI 

'■Eligible Adults in Catchment Areas 



No. Visits ifVisits>0 Probability; Hosp. Nights> 



Coefficient 


Stand. Error 


Coefficient 


Stand. Error 


0.38089 


0.15636 


-1.42981 


0.36598 


-0.29662 


0.07706 


-0.20371 


0.17320 


0.10105 


0.03254 


-a23984 


0.07756 


-O.O03O2 


0.03651 


— 


— 


0.03739 


0.03041 


-0.15897 


0.07172 


-0.05859 


0.02783 


-0.21963 


0.06382 


-0.04684 


0.01116 


-0.02309 


0.02295 


0.03365 


0.00946 


0.01620 


0.02229 


0.01183 


0.00681 


-0.01183 


0.01592 


0.00002 


0.00008 


0.00023 


0.00019 


0.20395 


0.04478 


0.13298 


0.10383 


0.15474 


0.00885 


0.08475 


0.01728 


0.13526 


0.47626 


-0.03102 


0.41320 


-0.70287 


0.30193 


-0.40251 


0.71260 


0.13721 


0.07887 


0.15682 


0.12183 


0.06705 


0.51654 






0.53868 


0.41121 






-0.04895 


0.10996 






0.07056 


0.02955 


0.08657 


0.06947 


0.03562 


0.03247 


-0.04458 


0.07687 


0.12957 


0.03920 


0.15398 


0.09270 


0.01390 


0.04886 


0.10501 


0.11383 


0.22326 


0.06945 


0.20551 


0.16561 


-0.00044 


0.09814 


0.04664 


0.22280 


0.03144 


0.01174 


0.00444 


0.02679 


-0.03923 


0.01145 


-0.05099 


0.02303 



Table C.2 

MTF Use for CHAMPUS-Eligible Children in Catchment Areas 



Variable 


Frobabilitv of ^ts>0 


No. Visits if Visits>0 


Probability: Hosp. NiRhts>0 


Coefficient 


Stand. Error 


Coeffidoit 


Stand. Error 


Coefficient 


Stand. Error 


Intercept 


0.28965 


0.12309 


1.06130 


0.06818 


-0.21093 


0.17730 


Retired 


0.24234 


0.16564 


-0.23645 


0.10759 


-0.33170 


0.17584 


Officer 


0.19114 


0.08501 


-0.06832 


0.04633 








Not MTF service 


0.01886 


0.07056 


0.00873 


0.03933 


-0.01257 


0.11504 


Employed 


-0.1454S 


0.06011 


0.01395 


0X13452 


0.18296 


0.09499 


Family income 


0.00789 


0.02114 


-0.00344 


0.01161 


-0.04828 


0.02628 


Family size 


0.02614 


0.02076 


-0.02746 


0.01229 


-O.03276 


0.03493 


Age 


-0.01663 


0.01845 


-O.05008 


0.01045 


-0.28567 


0.02824 


Age squared 


-0.00026 


aooia7 


0.00156 


0.00060 


0.01252 


0.00177 


No. health cond. 


035513 


0.02712 


0.27240 


0.01259 


0.06190 


0.03281 


AFCAM enroUed 


-030640 


0.54436 


-0.03155 


0.31580 


-0.59270 


1.07884 


NAVCAM enrolled 


-0.37034 


0.53916 


-0.01182 


031777 


0.02828 


0.88608 


CRI enrolled 


-0.00832 


0.10392 


-ai5169 


0.05479 


0.04358 


0.15086 


AFCAM— ret. 


0.69934 


1.05825 


0.82536 


0.60264 






NAVYCAM— ret 


0J6979 


1.34909 


-0.06042 


0.81203 






CRI— ret. 


0.02785 


0.27382 


0.38646 


0.18622 






Army MTF 


-0.20227 


0.06514 


0.00424 


0.03470 


-0.25923 


0.09487 


Navy MTF 


-0.24879 


0.06849 


-0.01405 


0X13716 


-032123 


0.11364 


log(MTF beds/pop.) 


0.28134 


0.06096 


0.06344 


0.03187 


0.45055 


0.08921 


log (beds/pop. — ret 


0.40827 


0.11854 


0.11694 


0.05921 


-0.47187 


0.25481 


log(MTFMDs/bed) 


053372 


0.10701 


0.57225 


0.15142 


0.45089 


0.17268 


log(MDs/bed>— ret. 


0.16338 


0.22540 


0.11115 


0.07389 


-0.35571 


0.50106 


Income ' • ict. 


-0.03657 


0.02937 


0.05470 


0.01766 






Healtfi cond.-^st. 


-0.29217 


0.04298 


0.04276 


0.03277 







Table C J 

MTF Use for Medicare Eligibles in Catchment Areas 



Variable 


Probability of Visits>0 


No. Visits if Visits>0 


Probability: 


Hosp. NiKhts>0 


Coefficient 


Stand. Error 


Coeffidrait 


Stand. Error 


Coefficient 


Stand. Error 


Intercept 


0.72758 


0.36728 


0.04210 


0.27968 


-3.01164 


0.60249 


Officer 


0.12264 


0.07027 


-0.25667 


0.05062 


-0.28850 


0.11791 


Female 


-O.09778 


0.06112 


0.08290 


0.04430 


-0.19876 


0.09703 


Not ^fTF service 


-037418 


0.05871 


0.07692 


0.04401 


-0.10597 


0.09720 


Family income 


-0.00364 


0.01563 


0.07402 


0.01104 


0.10554 


0.02139 


Family size 


-^.11852 


0.06938 


-0.30716 


0.05266 


-0.32468 


0.12907 


Age 


-0.01124 


0.00514 


0.01004 


0.00396 


0.01555 


0.00848 


No. health cond. 


0.01169 


0.01165 


0.13082 


0.00851 


0.08385 


0.01732 


Army MTF 


0.03979 


0.06915 


-0.12876 


0.04732 


-027268 


0.10786 


Navy MTF 


-0.51342 


0.07412 


-0.03557 


0.05844 


-0.43881 


0.12642 


log(MTF beds/pop.) 


0.31131 


0.05263 


0.042715 


0,03983 


0.38831 


0.08259 


log(MTFMDs/bed) 


-0.05662 


0.10515 


0.05221 


0.08922 


0.12064 


0.17625 



Table C.4 

MTF Use in Nancatchment Areas 



Variable 


Probabititv of Visits>0 


No. Visits if Visits>0 


Probability: Hosp. NiKhts>0 


Coefficimt 


Stand. Error 


Coefficient 


Stand. Error 


Coefficient 


Stand. Error 


Intercept 


-0.32341 


0.20290 


1.75087 


0.16154 


-1.23268 


0.39660 


Retired 


-059340 


0.17697 


0.19601 


0.15228 


-0.58411 


0.38341 


Retired female 


0.14021 


0.06394 


-O.01608 


0.06280 


-0.34453 


0.17963 


Medicare eligible 


0.24189 


0.13345 


0.36487 


0.13563 


0.16996 


032541 


Officer 


-0.06476 


0.07849 


-0.16151 


0.07019 






Employed 


-0.10904 


0.06811 


-0.12690 


0.05943 


-0.03619 


0.17105 


Family income 


-OXX)534 


0.03942 


0.00989 


0.02983 


0.03453 


0.06145 


Family size 


-0.04354 


0.02344 


-0.13819 


0-02231 


-0.10023 


0.06269 


Age 


0.00761 


0.00740 


-0.01456 


0.00647 


-0.00290 


0.01592 


Age squared 


-0.00014 


0.00010 


0.00005 


0.00008 


0.00003 


0.00022 


Female age 18-34 


0.18497 


0.11839 


-0.18303 


0.08973 


0.08115 


0.26214 


No. health coiui. 


0.11945 


0.04716 


0.19904 


0.03457 


-0.06863 


0.09819 


Age — child 


0.09128 


0.03655 


-0.07166 


0.02998 


0.02879 


0.08494 


Age squared — child 


-0.00643 


0.00236 


0.00416 


0.00194 


-0.00404 


0.00632 


Health cond. — child 


0.03236 


0.06065 


-0.00791 


0.04850 


0.03798 


0.13912 


Income — ret 


0.00296 


0.03978 


-0.00934 


0.03089 


-0.10791 


0.07633 


Health cond. — ^ret. 


-0.09876 


0.04788 


-O.10840 


0.03598 


0.10351 


0.10151 


Mil. clinic area 


0.47009 


0.09457 


-0.18864 


0.06330 


-0.12556 


0.19912 



Table C.5 

CHAMPU5 Usc^ Catchment Active-Duty Families 



Probability of Vlsits>0 



No. Visits if Visits>0 



Probability: Hosp. Nights>0 



Variable 



Inten:q>t 
Officer 
Employed 
Family income 
Family size 
Family age 
Family age squared 
Family health 
Child < age 1 
AFCAM 

AFCAM enrolled 

NAVCAM 
NAVCAM enrolled 
CRI 

CRI enrolled 
Army MTF 
Navy MTF 
log(MTF beds/pop) 
log(MTFMDs/bed) 
log(Civ beds /pop) 
log(Civ MPs/ pop) 



Coefficient 


Stand. Error 


Coefficient 


Stand. Error 


Coefficient 


Stand. Error 




n 'yAvy'7 






-2,28821 


0.34135 


lJ.14oOO 


n n^'iA 

ll.u3Ui34 






0.09770 


0.08657 


U.035UU 








-017378 


0.06426 


0.02293 


0,01174 


0.00101 


0.01473 


-0.03742 


0.02134 


0.09117 


0.01209 


0.09690 


0.01568 


0.04673 


0.01969 


0.03968 


0.01511 


0.02776 


0.02073 


0.00234 


0.02088 


-0.00055 


0.00023 


-0.00031 


0.00031 


0.00001 


0.00031 


0.10892 


0.01407 


0.08791 


0.01729 


0.10373 


0.02250 


0.09826 


0.04700 


-0.10121 


0.05757 


0.91366 


0.05997 


-033482 


027757 


-0.00740 


0.40703 


-0.04177 


0.46498 


0.66900 


0.42199 


0.25429 


0.54373 


-0.00533 


0.74979 


0.12691 


0.11968 


-0.04720 


0.13483 


0.39208 


0.16133 


0.69471 


0.34496 


0.10456 


0.30190 


-0.12048 


0.44885 


-0.16270 


0.04820 


0.13883 


0.06402 


-0.45187 


0.09929 


0.72367 


0.07194 


0.30954 


0.08090 


0.65689 


0.12209 


-0.01575 


0.03856 


0.02248 


0.04967 


0.05665 


0.06697 


0.38966 


0.04404 


0.26802 


0.05250 


0.33064 


0.07172 


-0.24586 


0.03323 


-0.08407 


0.04105 


-0.36669 


0.05517 


-0.21993 


0.05818 


-0.14528 


0.06319 


-0.31301 


0.08654 


0i)0817 


0.00556 


-0.00198 


0.00706 


0.00957 


0.00901 


-0.03760 


0.01889 


0.04959 


0.02493 


0.02439 


0.03149 



Table C6 

CHAMPUS Use, Catchment Retiiee Families 



Vanable 


Probability of Vi5its>0 


No. Visits if Visits>0 


Probability: Hosp. Nights>0 


Coefficient 


Stand. Error 


Coefficient 


Stand. Error 


Coefficient 


Stand. Error 


Intercept 


-2.18029 


0.32507 


1.17683 


0.53112 


-3.37253 


0.80145 


Officer 


0.20305 


0.06087 


0.17601 


0.06954 


-0.01209 


0.11250 


Employed 


-0.14456 


0.04850 


0.02559 


0.05633 


-0.05814 


0.08638 


Family income 


0.03656 


0.00962 


0.04881 


0.01106 


0.01491 


0.01738 


Family size 


0.20372 


0.02046 


0.03237 


0.02404 


0.08467 


0.03486 


Fanuly age 


0.02782 


0.01384 


-0.02101 


0.02201 


0.02527 


0.03314 


Family age squared 


-0.00015 


0.00015 


0.00021 


0.00023 


-O.00015 


0.00035 


Family health 


0.12729 


0.02058 


0.18126 


0.02417 


0.20562 


0.03675 


Child < age 1 


-0.03094 


0.30121 


-0.32266 


0.34014 


0.31911 


0.42333 


AFCAM 


0.01478 


0.20958 


0.16272 


0.26268 


-0.10581 


0.41764 


AFCAM enrolled 


0.61949 


0.32839 


-0.19545 


0.35733 


0.25441 


0.57344 


NAVCAM 


0.11664 


0.20725 


0.06985 


0.23448 


-0.16052 


0.46020 


NAVCAM enrolled 


0.25517 


0.47B46 


0.07408 


0.49271 


0.44319 


0.81961 


CRI 


^.40983 


0.07148 


0-08842 


0.09576 


-0.28036 


0.15216 


CRI enrolled 


1.46073 


0.14073 


0.38246 


0.12862 


0.71072 


0.20265 


Army MTF 


-0.02048 


0.05382 


-0.02016 


0.06885 


0.00888 


0.09728 


Navy MTF 


0.37087 


0.06030 


0.28204 


0.06947 


0.03504 


0.10835 


log(MTF beds/pop) 


-0.25689 


0.04036 


-0.20163 


0.05081 


-027341 


0,07650 


log(MTF MDs/bed) 


-0.28787 


0.07899 


-0.13437 


0.08823 


-0.19472 


0.13489 


log(Civ beds /pop) 


0-01561 


0.00712 


0.00576 


0.00779 


0.00641 


0.01224 


log(Civ MDs/pop) 


-0. 13220 


0.02946 


-O.02951 


0.03539 


-0-09449 


0.05546 



Table C.7 
CHAMFUS Use, Noncatchment All 



Probability of Visits>0 



No. Visits if Visits>0 



Probability; Hosp. Nights>0 



Variable 



Intercept 
Officer 
Employed 
Family income 
Income — ret 
Family size 
Family age 
Family age squared 
Family health 
Child < age 1 
Mil. clinic area 
Retired 

log(Civ beds/pop) 
log(Civ MDs/pop) 



Coefficient 


Stand. Error 


Coefficient 


Stand. Error 


Coefficient 


Stand. Error 


-1.14600 


0.29514 


0.34161 


0.31405 


-2.30383 


0.50472 


0:>2159 


0.07625 


0.46085 


0.07135 


0.46731 


0.11246 


0.25151 


0.05545 


-0.05116 


0.05467 


0.12480 


0.08671 


-0.07356 


0.03645 


-0.02653 


0.03710 


-0.18030 


0.05662 


0.07420 


0.03640 


0.02593 


0.03702 


0.09075 


0.05711 


0.12775 


0.02200 


0.11862 


0.02120 


0.05229 


0.02886 


0.02305 


0.01430 


0.00784 


0.01560 


0.04877 


0.02551 


-0.00010 


0.00016 


0.00001 


0.00017 


-0.00045 


0.00028 


0.14595 


0.02238 


0.15014 


0.02146 


0.10954 


0.03392 


0.71504 


0.13801 


0.28813 


0.10665 


0.82126 


0.14554 


0.03018 


0.08706 


0.06441 


0.08516 


-0.07399 


0.12841 


-053955 


0.15230 


0.14463 


0.15988 


-0.74090 


0.23426 


0.00965 


0.00815 


-0.01080 


0.00748 


0.01803 


0.01114 


-0.08315 


0.02438 


0.08284 


0.02512 


-0.10270 


0.04140 
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Table 

CHAMPUS Costs, Catchment, Active-Dnty Families 



Probability of Costs > Q Costs if Costs > 0 





Coefficient 


Stand. Error 


Coefficient 


Stand. Enor 


Intercept 


— l.UliD/y 


U.AUUUU 


A 19Wn 




Ulncer 




n rid.Q9Q 




0 WS&fi 


Employed 


U.U0//O 




— u.uooo/ 


U.UuUXO 


Family income 


-U.Uil/O 


n miA^ 

U.Ul 14^ 




002068 


Family size 




0.01172 


0.11241 


0.02122 


Family age 


n 09891 


0 01214 


0 02340 


0.02029 


Family age squared 


-0 00033 


0.00018 


-0.00029 


0.00029 


ramiiy tieaitn 


0 09397 


0.01379 


0.15762 


0.02316 


C-hila < age l 


0.41912 


0.04736 


0.73859 


0.07320 


ArCAM 


-0 "57718 


0.25555 


0.19389 


0.54190 


AFCAM enrolled 


0.05293 


0.40750 


0.31381 


0.76898 


NAVCAM 


0.04284 


0.12043 


0.10584 


0.20516 


NAVCAM enrolled 


0.92930 


0.39493 


-0.34293 


0.46320 


CRI 


-0.44949 


0.04636 


0.05004 


0.09249 


CRl enrolled 


0.76747 


0.07179 


0.66889 


0.12244 


Army MTF 


-0.06899 


0.03724 


0.09321 


0.06340 


Navy MTF 


-0.01056 


0.04355 


0.59551 


0.07413 


log(MTF beds/pop) 


-0.01838 


0.03205 


-0.41641 


0.05321 


lpg(MTFMDs/bed) 


-0.12588 


0.05728 


-0.28116 


0.09329 


Iog(Civ beds /pop) 


0.00270 


0.00548 


0.00415 


0.00897 


loe(Civ MDs/pop) 


-0.05010 


0.01825 


0,03031 


0,03431 
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Table C9 

CHAMPUS Costs, Catdunenl; Retiree Families 



Variable 


Probabilitv of Costs > 0 


Costs if Costs > 0 


Coefficient 


Stand. Error 


Coefficient 


Stand. Error 


Intercept 


-2.43217 


0.34521 


6.44535 


0.79919 


Officer 


0.08010 


0.06085 


0.28092 


0.09862 


Emplojred 


-0.02928 


0.04801 


-O.07550 


0.07772 


Family income 


0.02966 


0.00953 


-0.00538 


0.01546 


Family size 


0.19990 


0.02057 


0.08897 


0.03362 


Family age 


0.04537 


0.01467 


-0.07832 


0.03275 


Family aee squared 


-0.00030 


0.00016 


0.00089 


0.00034 


Family health 


0.15487 


0.02035 


0,21728 


0.03419 


Child < age 1 


0.53304 


0.32964 


-0.45132 


0.41763 


AFCAM 


-0.29374 


0.20866 


0.03825 


0.40705 


AFCAM enrolled 


1.08929 


035003 


-0.58368 


032785 


NAVCAM 


-O.00851 


020765 


-0.36452 


0.35221 


NAVCAM enrolled 


0.42034 


0.48689 


0.09331 


0.71458 


CRI 


-0.71872 


0.07210 


0.42553 


0.15467 


CRIrauolled 


1.46532 


0.13627 


0.46986 


0.20497 


Army MTF 


0.07995 


0.05265 


-0.14726 


0.09057 


Navy MTF 


0.14767 


0.05999 


0.32901 


0.10209 


log(MTF beds/pop) 


-0.07058 


0.03942 


-0.21954 


0.06743 


log(MTF MDs/bed) 


-0.13848 


0.07842 


-0.20321 


0.12682 


log(Civ beds /pop) 


0.01344 


0.00702 


0.00177 


0.01123 


log(Civ MDs/pop) 


-0.13601 


0.02887 


-0.08612 


0.04919 



Table C.10 
CHAMPUS Costs, Noncatchment, All 



Variable 


Probability of Costs > 0 


Costs if Costs >0 


Coefficient 


Stand. Error 


Coefficient 


Stand. Error 


Intercept 


-1.12812 


0.30039 


3.71696 


0.50140 


Officer 


0.25997 


0.07670 


0.55198 


0.11739 


En^loyed 


0.26458 


0X15609 


-031644 


0.08996 


Family Income 


-0.10460 


0.03708 


-0.05719 


0.05689 


Income — ^ret. 


0.11307 


0.03708 


-0.00886 


0.05706 


Family size 


0.13889 


0.02246 


0.14770 


0.03385 


Family age 


0.02484 


0.01455 


0.05462 


0.02514 


Family age squared 


-0.00007 


0.00016 


-0.00063 


0.00028 


Family health 


0.18720 


0.02281 


0.24952 


0.03588 


Child < age 1 


0.95784 


0.15076 


0.82101 


0.16603 


Mil. clinic area 


0.13406 


0.08875 


0.09744 


0.13134 


Retired 


-0.98735 


0.15598 


0.33623 


0.25134 


log{Civ beds /pop) 


0.00115 


0.00821 


0.01788 


0.01279 


log(Civ MDs/pop) 


-0.08214 


0.02471 


0.04472 


0.04269 



Table Cll 

Weighted Means and Standard Deviations for Variables in MTF Regressions 



VflnaDlc 


CHAMFUS-Elieible Adults 




vJiiKiicn 


Medicare Elieibles 


All Beneficiaries 


Mean 


Sid. Dev. 


Mean 


Sta.l>ev. 


Mean 




Mean 


Std. Dev. 


Any visits 


0.5288 


0.4984 


0.6455 


0.4725 


0.4122 


0.4830 


0.2418 


0.4216 


log (visits) 


1.1710 


0.7306 


1.0748 


0.7045 


1.2592 


0.6878 


1.1481 


0.6569 


Any inpatient 


0.0565 


0.2309 


0-0653 


0.2472 


0.0543 


0.2267 


0O158 


0.1246 


Retired 


0.6699 


0.4703 


0.2579 


0.4376 






0.8225 


0.3892 


Retired female 


03300 


0.4703 






0.5277 


0.4905 


0.4264 


0.4946 


Medicare 














0.1884 


0.3911 


Officer 


0.2040 


0.4030 


0.1829 


0.3866 


0.4324 


0.4955 


0.2174 


0.4125 


Not MTF service 


0.2582 


0.4377 


0.1756 


0.3805 


0.3907 


0.4880 






Employed 


0.4752 


0.4982 


0.2971 


0.4570 






0.3223 


0.4674 


Family income grp. 


4.3089 


0.0175 


3.3842 


1.9513 


3.3735 


Z1256 


3.6011 


2.3219 


Family size 


3.0152 


1.4301 


4.1749 


1.4017 


0.0162 


0.0223 


2.7910 


1.5602 


Single 










0.3481 


0.4765 






Age 


43.2124 


14.0893 


7.8237 


5.0853 


723642 


5.9810 


44.1336 


23.1304 


Female age 18-34 


0.2447 


0.4289 










0.0770 


0.2626 


No. conditions 


2.2936 


2.2447 


1.4737 


1.4352 


3.1355 


2.3572 


2.3699 


2.2792 


AFCAM enrolled 


0.0059 


0.0763 


0.0027 


0.0523 










NAVCAM enrolled 


0.0025 


0.0498 


0.0020 


0.0448 










CRI enrolled 


0.0481 


0.2141 


0.0678 


0.2514 










AFCAM— ret. 


0.0054 


0.0733 


0.0012 


0.0339 










NAVYCAM— ret. 


0.0016 


0.0394 


0.0004 


0.0191 










CRI— ret. 


0.0277 


0.1641 


0.0124 


0.1108 










Army MTF 


0.3820 


0.4859 


0.4193 


0.4935 


0.3489 


0.4767 






Navy MTF 


0.2749 


0.4465 


0.2847 


0.4513 


0.3064 


0.4611 






log(MTF beds /pop) 


0.4143 


0.7179 


0.4393 


0.6855 


0.4219 


0.7379 






log(beds/ pop)— ret. 


0.2707 


0.6548 


0.0988 


0.4325 










log(MTF MDs/bed) 


-0.3340 


03694 


-0.3321 


0.3627 


-0.3254 


0.3899 






log(MDs/bed)— ret 


-0.2301 


03497 


-0.0875 


0.2474 










Area w/ clinic 














0.0920 


0.2891 


Income — rcl. 


3.1424 


3.2137 


0.9387 


2.0109 






3.0444 


2.6253 


Health cond— dild 














0.3230 


0.8569 


Health cond. — ret 


1.6180 


2.2030 


0.4481 


0.4481 


0 


0 


0000000 


0000000 



Table C.12 

Weighted Means and Standard Deviations for Variables in CHAMPUS Regressions 



Catdunent Areas 



Non-Catdiment Areas 



Variable 



Active-Duty Families 



Retired Families 



All Families 



Mean 


Std.Dev. 


Mean 


Std. Dev. 


Mean 


Std. Dev. 


0.3591 


0.4798 


0.4053 


0.4910 


0.6034 


0.48930 


1.4337 


1.0144 


1.6550 


1.0401 


1.7806 


1.07290 


0.0622 


0.2415 


0.0391 


0.1939 


0.1091 


0.31180 


0.5361 


0.4987 


0.4916 


0.5000 


0.6099 


0.48790 


5.6712 


1.7114 


5.6603 


1.5787 


6.2287 


1.82560 


0.5726 


0.4947 


0.5347 


0.4989 


0,6721 


0.46950 


5.8606 


1.6432 


6.1560 


1.5968 


6.5308 


1.69010 


0.1844 


0.3878 


0.1968 


0.3976 


0.2771 


0.4476 


0.2755 


0.4468 


0.5120 


0.4999 


0.3186 


0.4660 


3.2464 


1.8982 


4.5681 


2.7431 


3.8776 


2.2979 










1.6340 


2.6694 


3.6008 


1.3148 


2.5048 


1.1885 


3.1405 


1.3636 


30.9373 


7.3634 


50.5150 


9.7165 


40.1596 


12.7471 


2.3458 


1.0827 


2.8082 


1.0816 


2.5014 


1.1391 


0.1242 


0.3299 


0.0050 


0.0702 


0.0454 


0.2081 


0.0052 


0.0719 


0.0167 


0.1282 






0.0019 


0.0438 


0.0063 


0.0792 






0.0170 


0.1295 


0.0131 


0.1137 






0.0020 


0.0449 


0.0022 


0.0472 






0.1931 


0.3948 


0.1696 


0.3753 






0.0651 


0.2467 


0.0399 


0.1958 






0.4329 


0.4955 


0.3598 


0.4800 






0.2978 


0.4673 


0.2704 


0.4442 






0.4464 


0.6244 


0.3923 


0.7517 






-03240 


03509 


-OJ343 


03756 







Any visits 
log (visits) 
Any inpatient 
Any govt, costs 
log (govt, costs) 
Any costs 
log(total costs) 
Officer 
Employed 
Family income catg. 
Family income— ret. 
Family size 
Family age 
Family health 
Child < age 1 
AFCAM 

AFCAM enrolled 
NAVCAM 
NAVCAM enrolled 
CRl 

CRI enrolled 
ArmyMTF 
Navy MTF 
log(MTF beds/pop) 
log(MTF MDs/bed) 
Area w/ clinic 
Retired family 
Civ beds/pop 
CivMDs/pcp 



4.4272 
1.6427 



3.2950 
0.9692 



4.3828 
1.7120 



3.6593 
0.8801 



0.2462 
0.3954 
5.2418 
1.9117 



0.4309 
0.4890 
3.2778 
1.2928 
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D. Adjustments to MTF Utilization 
Estimates for Costing by IDA 

The demand analysis yielded estimates of per-capita MTF visits and the fraction 
of beneficiaries hospitalized. Before these estimates could be sent to IDA for 
costing, we needed to modify them in four ways: 

1. Adjust the per-capita estimates derived from, the survey to make them 
compatible with MEPRS workload data, 

2. Multiply by the number of beneficiaries to get total MTF workloads for the 

beneficiaries studied, 

3. Add the workloads for active-duty personnel and "other beneficiaries/' and 
the workloads in the United States for overseas beneficiaries, and 

4. Allocate the total workload to individual MTFs. 

The third step is self-explanatory, so this appendix focuses on the other three 
steps. 

Adjusting to MEPRS Workload Levels 

An adjustment was necessary because all of our predictions of utilization are 
based upon the survey (the only source of utilization outside of the MITs and 
CHAMPUS), while all of the estimates foa: costing the MTFs are based upon 
workload derived from the accounting systems (specifically MEPRS). 

The mettiod we used to determine the adjustment factors was simple. First we 
used the donand regressions (described in Section 5 and Appendix C) to predict 
the average number of visits and the fraction of beneficiaries hospitalized for 

each type of benefidaiy imder the 1992 conditions. The beneficiary groups were: 
active-duty dependents; retirees under age 65; retirees' dependents, survivors, 
and their dependents under age 65; and all beneficiaries 65 and older. We then 
calculated a second set of per-capita utilization figures — ^in this case, average 
number of visits and admissions — by dividing the utilization reported in MEPRS 
by the DEERS-based population estimates described below. For each beneficiary 
group, the adjustment factors equaled the MEPRS/DEERS utilization estimates 
divided by the utilization estimates predicted from the regressions. We 
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examined aU areas in the United States, excluding only overseas hospitalizations 
and outpatient visits. 

Factors for Outpatient Care 

The outpatient visit adjustment factors are shown in Table D.l. These numbers 
are what the survey-derived estimates of outpatient visits must be multiplied by 
to produce the per-capita number of MEPRS outpatient visits for each of these 
types of beneficiary. These factors include: (1) an adjustment for the 
windsorized survey data (at 10), (2) downward bias in the survey data because of 
imperfect recall, and (3) the inclusion of more types of patient encounters in 
MEPRS. 

Table D.1 
Outpatient Adjustment Factors 



Active-Duty 
Dependents 


Retirees 
Under 65 


Retired Dependents/ 
Siirvivors Under 65 


Beneficiaries 
65 and Over 


1.80 


2.07 


133 


1.48 



Since IDA'S analysis showed that outpatient costs are higher in Navy MTFs, we 
looked to see whether the adjustment factors differed by service. Table D.2 
compares the factors for outpatient visits by service for all nonoverlapping 
catchment areas. The Navy factors are lower, suggesting tiiat tiiere may be some 
modest difference in the accounting procedures among tiie services. 

We also looked for other possible differences (e.g., whetiier medical centers 
varied consistentiy one way or ancrther), but we did not find any consistent 
patterns. 

Table D 

Service Diff ermces in Outpatient 
ExdiangeFactofs 



Service Exchange Factor 

Air Force 1-61 
Navy 1^ 
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Factors for Inpatient Care 

The raw inpatient exchange factors are shown in Table D.3. These numbers are 
what the survey-derived estimates of the average probabilities of being 
hospitalized must be multiplied by to produce the per-capita number of MtFKS 
inpatient admissions for each beneficiary group. These multipliers include: (1) 
same-day hospitalizations — ^included in MEPRS but not in the data used in the 
regressicms, and (2) the average number of hospitalizations per person 
hospitalized. 



Table D3 
Inpatient Exchange Factors 



Active-Duty 


Retirees 


Retired Dependents/ 


Beneficiaries 


Dependents 


Under 65 


Survivors Under 65 


65 and Over 


1.33 


1.25 


1.21 


1.25 



Estimating the Number of Beneficiaries 

Table D.4 compares the estimates of FY92 beneficiary populations in the official 
DEERS data, our adjusted figures for FY92, and a late-90s estimate of the 
beneficiary populations, assuming the dcsing of all MTFs affected through 
BRAC 3 and a reduction in ttie DoD population consistent with DoD's recently 
ccxmpleted "Bottom-Up Review.'' 

Hie short-record DEERS record that is archived and released for analysis records 
tiie sponsor's zip code for all active-duty dependents. Hiis ignores the fact that 
many active-duty members are sent overseas each year for unaccompanied duty, 
their family often returning to live with relatives in noncatchment areas. In FY90, 
this assumption increases the nimiber of active-duty dependents counted as 
being overseas by some 300/000, with nearly the same reducticm in the 
noncatchment areas.^ We used a modified version of tiie short record tiiat 
provides actual locations for active-duty dependents. We adjusted these data at 
the individual zip-code level because of the following: 



^This problem is related to the diange in counting active duty dependents in FY92 that is noted 

above. 
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• A distance check of the zip codes annmd military hospitals showed that 
several zip codes with large numbers of beneficiaries were well within 40 
miles of the hospital, and yet treated in DEERS as though these areas were 
noncatchment areas. An examination of the zip codes with the largest 
military populations showed that they had been introduced since 1990, and 
thus were omitted from the catchment-area directory of zip codes. We have 
corrected the more obvious of these problems, transferring roughly 1,000 
active-duty personnel, 7,000 active-duty dependents, and 11,000 retired and 
other beneficiaries from noncatchment to catchment areas. 

• While the year-end DEERS theoretically reports beneficiary location on 
September 30th of the given year, it is actually compiled some months 
thereafter, reflecting the movement of any beneficiaries who have reported to 
new locations. However, because DEERS also includes information on 
personnel recruited but not yet inducted into the military, the DEERS data 
must be handled with a strict date of effectiveness, which we have chosen to 



Table D.4 
Benefidaiy Populations 



Type of Beneficiary 







Adjusted 






FY92 


FY92 


Ute-90s 


Location 


DEERS 


DEERS 


Estimate 


Catchment 


1,350,489 


1,383,956 


1,117,418 


Catchment 


1,930,885 


1,958,358 


1,520383 


Catchment 


110,211 


113,092 


66,166 


Catchment 


152,503 


153,049 


92,770 


Catchment 


71i;il7 


714,178 


579,748 


Catchment 


318,331 


319,738 


293,190 


Catchment 


1,222,749 


1,227,917 


1,049,148 


Catchment 


310,453 


311,681 


289343 


Noncatch 


136,798 


123,077 


130,649 


Noncatdt 


286,837 


438,061 


321,419 


Noncatch 


100,251 


90,622 


63,426 


Noncatch 


96,044 


95,498 


86,072 


Noncatch 


415,441 


412,480 


491,687 


Noncatch 


216,177 


214,770 


305303 


Noncatch 


599,737 


594,569 


723,702 


Noncatch 


152,246 


151,018 


226,213 


Overseas 


307,920 


307,920 


182,093 


Overseas 


349332 


169,078 


131394 


Overseas 


1,469 


1,469 


1,787 


Overseas 


6,799 


6,799 


3322 


Overseas 


11,125 • 


11,125 


14,828 


Overseas 


1,468 


1,468 


3,820 


Overseas 


17,838 


17,838 


17,064 


Overseas 


892 


892 


3,079 


AU 


8307,212 


8318,654 


7,714,924 



Active duty 
Active-duty dependent 
Nafl. Guard /Reserve 
NG/Reserve dependent 
Retired < 65 
Retired 65+ 
Other<65 
Other 65+ 
Active duty 
Active-duty dependent 
Nat'l. Guard /Reserve 
NG/Reserve dependent 
Retired < 65 
Retired 65+ 
Other < 65 
Other 65+ 
Active duty 
Active-duty dependent 
Nafl. Guard/Reserve 
NG/Reserve dependent 
Retired < 65 
Retired 65+ 
Other < 65 
Other 65+ 
Total 



NOTTE: Total does not indude benefidaries in unknown locations. 
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retain at September 30, 1992. But since the data on location is actually many 
months later for many individuals, training bases (such as Ft. Jackson, Great 
Lakes, Lackland AFB, or Pauls Island) have very low counts of trainees 
(those of E-1 rank, both active duty and National Guard /Reserve) because 
many of the trainees have moved on by the time DEERS was compiled. We 
therefore used DoD and Army estimates of personnel in the training pipeline 
and actual persoimel at selected bases to adjust the DEERS estimates for both 
active-duty personnel and active-duty dependents. For example, DEERS 
shows Ft. Jackson with only about 7,000 active-duty peisoimel at the end of 
FY92, whereas Army and EtoD figures would suggest a number closer to 
13,000 (counting National Guard and Reserve persormel, in each case). 
Besides the basic training facilities, we have also made population 
adjustments at training facilities such as Ft. Irwin, where the Army reports 
that the DEERS numbers of active-duty beneficiaries are only about half of 
the active-duty population, on average, at Ft. Irwin. Hiese adjustments cause 
a net increase in active-duty and Guard /Reserve persormel and their 
dependents in catchment arezis, and a decrease in noncatchment areas. 

• The 1992 DEERS coimts show a substantial increase in the number of 
overseas active-duty dependents compared with previous years, and an 
offeetting decline in active-duty dependents in the United States (especially 
in noncatchment areas). The change is reportedly an accounting change, 
whereby dependents lacking a recent address update are now located at the 
unit address of their sponsor. DEERS thus considers many dependants of 
sponsors on overseas, unaccompanied tours to be overseas as well. Because 
this change appears wrong, we have adjusted the active-duty dependent 
numbers to more closely reflect the pattern of location in previous years, 
shifting about 180,000 active-duty dependents back to the United States 
(mostly to noncatchment areas). 

To project beneficiaries for the late 1990s, we began with the FY92 DEERS data 
and an aggregate RAPS (Resource Analysis.and Planning System) estimate of 
beneficiaries by catchment area. We ac^usted tiiese to reflect the results of BRAC 
3 and the problem with the training bases noted above. The result is a zip-code- 
level projection of the beneficiary population for the late 1990s, which can be 
aggregated to catchment area or grand total levels (the latter shown in Table D.3 
above). 

Our explorations imcovered several problons in using the DEERS data that 
either did not affect the beneficiary groups we studied or could not be corrected: 
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• Because military personnel move fairly often, are promoted regularly, add 
dependents, and so forth, DEERS is almost always somewhat out-of-date. 
Qvilian health plans have similar problems, as individuals move and/ or 
change employers. HMOs, which must plan using per-capita information by 
location, go to considerable effort to update addresses (e.g., checking them at 
each encounter with the beneficiary). 

• Some advanced education locations like the Army War College at Carlisle 
Barracks apparently only have their staff properly located in DEERS; their 
students appear to be shown as part of a training command located 
elsewhere. Hie same is true for the many military personnel involved in 
detached training at various locations around the country. 

• The location given for active-duty beneficiaries may be a imit address or 
home address. An active-duty beneficiary who lives in Northern Virginia in 
the Ft. Belvoir catchment area but works in Washington, D.C., in the Walter 
Reed catchment area, might be counted in either area (and also might get 
care in either area). 

• In recent years, over 200,000 active-duty Navy personnel have been 
considered "AFLOAT," which apparently means that they are assigned to a 
ship. The average surface ship appears to be at sea about 40 percent of the 
time, and in its home port only about half of the remaining time. Therefore, 
many of these persoimel are not, at any given time, living in their assigned 
catchment area. 

• For FY92, DEERS lists some 230,000 Army National Guard and Reserve 
persoimel on active duty, whereas the National Guard Bureau suggested that 
the ntmiber may be peihaps only a third as much. Apparently some Guard 
and Reserve personnel not on regular active duty are included in DEERS, 
and some are not. 

• The definitions of catchment areas have some potential flaws. For example, 
there is no catchment area for Ft. Drum, which has a clinic but has arranged 
for its providers to treat patients in the local civilian hospital, but there is a 
catchment area for Newport NS, which has a similar arrangement 
Catchment areas are defined for several of the U^. Treatment Facilities 
(former Public Health Service hospitals). Unless many military benefidaiies 
use these facilities, creating these catchment areas causes an imderestimate of 
the noncatchment population and of the catchment-area population for 
facilities that overlap (such as Ft Meade). 
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Distributing Workload to MTFs 

The workloads at the MTFs for the analytic cases are predicted for all 
beneficiaries living in aggregated U.S. catchment or noncatchment areas. For 
inpatient use, the aggregation is to type of beneficiary in either catchment or 
noncatchment areas. For outpatient use, the aggregation is to type of beneficiary 
in 10 catchment-area groups (small hospitals, medium hospitals, and medical 
centers for the Army, Navy, and Air Force, plus an overlapping catchment-area 
group), and also a non-catchment-area group. For costing, we needed to 
distribute the aggregate workloads to the individual MTFs and by broad 
specialty categories. 

To make this distribution for case 1, we developed a "referral" matrix. The 
inpatient referral matrix was calculated from FY90 biometrics data to show the 
fraction of people from each catchment-area group hospitalized in that group 
and ottier groups. For example, 59 pa:mit of retirees under 65 living in small 
Navy catchment areas were hospitalized in those facilities, while 25 percent were 
hospitalized in MTFs with overlapping catchment areas, 5 percent in Navy 
medical centers, and 4 percent in medium Naval hospitals. We estimated a 
similar matrix for outpatient referrals by comparing oiu- predicted workloads by 
group with MEPRS workloads for the same groups (the latter do not report the 
location of people receiving outpatient care at the various MTFs). These matrices 
were used for case 1, but not case 2, because there was no reason to expect that 
the added workloads in case 2 would follow the referral patterns described in the 
matrices. 

An example of how we used these matrices to distribute the MTF workloads 

predicted for case 1 may be helpfuL If Air Force medical centers had 1,000,000 
outpatient visits by active-duty dependents in FY90, and Scott AFB had 150,000 
of these, then we allocated to Scott 15 percent of die case 1 visits we predicted for 
Air Force medical centers. 

For case 2, we used regression analysis to estimate MTF production functions 
that we could use to predict the increase in each MTF's inpatient and outpatient 
workloads that would result from an increase in operating beds and staffing. We 
ttten allocated the increase in predicted workloads frcnn case 1 to case 2 in 
proportion to the workload increase that we predicted from the production 
function. For example, if we predicted 120,000 added visits at Scott AFB and a 
total increase at all MTFs of 6,000,000 extra visits, then if the total number of 
active-duty-dependent visits increased by 1,000,000 in case 2, Scott would receive 
50,000 of these added visits. 
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Finally, we allocated the workloads by specialty category— medical, obstetrics 
and gynecology, pediatrics, psychiatry, and surgery— according to the historical 
specialty distribution at each MTF. For example, if the hospital at Scott AFB had 
12 percent of its outpatient workload in surgery in FY90 and total outpatient 
visits increased from 300,000 in case 1 to 350,000 in case 2, then Scott would have 
42,000 visits in surgery. 
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E. Analyses to Predict MTF Utilization and 
Civilian Costs for Cases 3 and 4 

This appendix gives more detailed descriptions of the analyses conducted to 
study cases 3 and 4, including: (1) the regression models for predicting choice of 
health plan; (2) the simulation model for simulating the costs of civilian fee-for- 
service plans; (3) a summary of the ejects of cost sharing on health care costs and 
outcomes measured in the Health Insurance E)q7aiment whose results we relied 
on in several of the anal3rses; and (4) the regressions estimated to predict MTF 
utilizaticni for case 4. 

Choice of Health Care Flan 

The simulation of health-plan choices is based on a sequential decisionmaking 
model. Families are assumed to choose whether to enroll in the military health 
plan or to receive their care through the civilian health care system. Conditional 
on the choice of the civilian system, families select whether to enroll in an HMO 
or a fee^for-service health care plan. This appendix describes the behavioral 
models in our choice simulation and the simtdation methods. 

Choice Between the Military and Civilian Health Care System 

The data for the model of healdi care system choice come from the 1992 DoD 
Health Care Survey described in Section 3. Participants in the survey were 
presented with two hypothetical alternatives to their existing military health 
plan.^ Both alternatives cover the same broad scope of services as the 
CHAMPUS program with ttie added benefit of preventive exams and routine eye 
care. In both plans, the only cost sharing is a $5-pez^visit charge for outpatient 
visits. One plan is a military HMO that would require patients to receive all care 
from the military treatment facility. The other plan was described as a civilian 
health maintenance organization; however, we interpret the responses to this 
plan as evidencing a preference for civilian care over the current mixed system. 
For each of these plans, survey respondents were asked to indicate whether tiiey 
would join the new plan instead of dieir current military plan if the new plan 



^The relevant questions frcmt the surv^ mstniment are reproduced at the end of this appendix. 
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charged a premium of $75 per month, a premium of $50 per month, or no 
premium. 

We estimate the parameters of the enrollment choice model by drawing on 
expected utility theory. A iaxaity will prefer one of the hypothetical plans 
presented in the survey to their current coverage if the expected utility of the 
hypothetical plan exceeds the expected utility of the current plan, i-e., if 

EU(New Option) - EU{Current Plan) > 0. (1) 

We assimie that ttus difference, which we will denote as 1*, is a linear function of 
characteristics of the family ( x ) and plan ( p) and is given by : 

I* = xA + pB + u, (2) 

where u is a stochastic term. Let y = 1 if title family reports that it would 
purchase the new option; we have: 

Pr(y = 1) = Pr(/* > 0) = Pr(xA + pB + u > 0). 

If the M is from a normal distribution, then we can estimate the parameters A 
and B using probit regression. "ITie family characteristics ( jc) in the regression 
model include: demographic characteristics of the sponsor; whether the family 
has insurance in addition to the military coverage; length of residence in the area; 
family size; family income; health status and expected health care use; whether 
the family's usual source of care is the military or civilian system; service; and 
characteristics of the military health-supply system in the residence area. The 
characteristics of the plan are whether it is a military or civilian option aiul the 
premium cost to enroll. Interactions between family characteristics and the type 
of alternative plan are included in the model to detect differences in preferences 
for the military and civilian system among different subgroups. We fit separate 
models for three subgroups of families: dependents of active-duty military; 
retirees imder age 65; and retirees age 65 and older. 

Because each femily was asked to report about six different plans (the military 
HMO at ttuee premium quotes and the all-civilian option at three premium 
quotes), we have multiple observations on the dependent variable for each 
family. Our estimation sample included 89,281 responses about preferences for 
hypothetical plans. We correct inference statistics for the intrafamily correlation 
resulting from these multiple observations using available software for the probit 
based on Huber's (1967) approach for nonparametric estimates. 

The results of our estimation models are given in Tables E.1-E.3 for dependents 
of active^uty personnel, for retirees under age 65, and for older retirees. 
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lespectively. Each table reports ihe effect of a change in the explanatory variable 
on the probability of choosing the military HMO in preference to CHAMPUS or 
other military plan in which the family is enrolled and the effect on the 
probability of choosing the new civilian plan in preference to CHAMPUS; the 
changes in probability are evaluated at the mean probability for the group. 



Table El 



Effects of Family and Flan Characteristics on Preference for Hypothetical Plans: 
Dependents of Active-Duty Peisozuiel 



Change in Probability of Preferring 
New Plan to CHAMPUS with 
Change in Characteristic 



Characteristic 



Civilian 
Plan 



Military 
Plan 



Sigiuficant 
Difference 



Demographic and economic characteristics 
Sponsor characteristics 
Male 
White 
Education" 
Some college/ college grad. 
Post college 
Age (10% increase) 
Family has other insurance 
At current location over 1 year 
Family size 

Number eligible adults 

Number eligible children 
Income (10% change) 
Health characteristics 
Sickest member health^ 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Expected hospitalization if MTF usual source 
Expected hospitalization if civilian usual soxirce 
Expected doctor visits if MTF usvial source 
Expected doctor visits if dvilian usual source 
Usually use military facility 

Service*^ 
Navy 
Air Force 
Marines 

MTF supply characteristics 
Operating beds/1000 population (10% increase) 
Clinical FTE/operating beds (10% increase) 

Premium ($10/month increase) 



2.4* 
-1.5* 

0^ 
-1.5 

ai 

22* 
-03 

0.1 
-0.4 
02* 



1.8* 
1.9* 
Ub 
-02 
2.1 
-0.1 
-02* 

0.4 
-3.3* 
-2.8* 

-0.1* 
0.0 



-2.4 
-5.4* 

-6.0* 
1.1* 
Q2 

-1.4 

2.4* 
-0.8* 
0.1 



0.6 
-0.4 
-2.7 
1.5 
6.0* 
-0.3* 
-0.6* 
1.6* 

-5.3* 
-4.5* 

0.0 
0.0 



-7.3* 



^High school or less category omitted . 
bExoellent or very good category omitted . 
^Acmy category omitted. 
*S^nificant at p = 0.05. 
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Table 

Effects of Family and Plan Chaxacteristics on Preference for Hypothetical Flans: 

Retirees Under Age 65 



Change in Probability of Preferring 
New Plan to CHAMPUS with 
Change in Characteristic 



Charac teristic 

Demographic and economic characteristics 
Spcmsor diaracteristics 
Male 
White 
Education* 
Some college /college grad. 
Post college 
Age (10% increase) 
Family has other insurance 
At current location over 1 year 
Family size 
Numbra: eligible adults 
Number eligible children 
Income (10% change) 
Health characteristics 
Sickest member health*' 
Good 
Fair 
Poor 

Expected hospitalization if MTF usual source 

Expected hospitalization if dvilian usual source 

Expected doctor visits if MTF usual source 

Expected doctor visits if civilian usual source 

Usually use military facility 
Service*^ 

Navy 

Air Force 

Marines 
MTF supply characteristics 

Operating beds/ 1000 population 
(10% increase) 

Clinical FTE/operating beds (10% increase) 
Premium ($10/month increase) 



Civilian 
Plan 



Military 
Plan 



43" 



0^ 



2.1 



0.0 



"High school or less category omitted . 
*^cellent or very good category omitted. 
*^Army category omitted. 
"Significant at p = 0.05. 



Significant 
Diffierence 



0.5 


-6.5* 


* 


-0.0 


_fi n 
— U.U 




-0.1 


-1.7 




n t 




• 


4.0* 


2.9* 


» 


—1./ 


— A.O 




-0.1 


0.9 




0.6 


0.7 




02* 


-0.0 


* 


0.5 


0.1 




-0.5 


-0.1 




-A.y 


-3.5 




1.0 


3.6* 




0.7 


2.5 




-02* 


-0.4* 




-02* 


-0.6* 




-5.8* 


6.1* 




03 


-2.4 




-0.6 


-13 




-0.6 


-11.9* 


* 


0.0 


02 
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Table EJ 



Effects of Family and Plan Characteristics on Preference for Hypothetical Plans: 

Retiiices Age 65 or Older 



Characteristic 



Demographic and economic characteristics 
Sponsor characteristics 
Male 
White 
Education' 
Some college/college grad. 
Post college 
Age (10% increase) 
Family has other insurance 
At current location over 1 year 
Family size 
Number eligible adults 
Number eligible childroi 
Income (10% change) 
Health characteristics 
Sickest member health'' 
Good 
Fair 
Poor 

Expected hospitalization if MTF usual source 
Expected hospitalization if civilian usual source 
Expected doctor visits if MTF usual soimx 
Expected doctor visits if civilian usual source 
Usually use military facility 

Service'^ 
Navy 
Air Force 
Marines 

MTF supply characteristics 
Operating beds/ 1000 population (10% increase) 
Clinical FTE/ operating beds (10% increase) 

Premium ($10/ month increase) 



"High school or less category omitted. 
*>Excellent or very good category (Mnitted. 
^Army category omitted. 
*S^nificant at p := 0.05. 



Change in Probability of Preferring 
New Plan to CHAMPUS with 
Change in Characteristic 



Civilian 
Flan 



Military 
Plan 



7.5* 
2.9 

-0.1 
-0.7 
-0,5 
3.0* 
0.0 

1.8* 
-0.6 
0.3* 



0.6 
^.9 
-0.4 
2.7* 
2.9* 
-0.4* 
-0.4* 
-7.0* 

-0.6 
2.4* 
^.6 

-0.1* 
-0.2* 



6.0 
-7.8* 

0.1 
1.6 
1.0 
3.0* 
-0.9 

3.0* 

-1.0 
-0.1 



1.8 
-0.9 
-1.0 

23 

4.2* 
-0.3* 
-0.6* 

1.1 

0.9 
3.8* 
-2.9 

-0.0 
-0.1 



-5,7* 



Significant 
Differoice 
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The parameters of the model were estimated on the basis of responses from all 
military perscmnel, including personnel living in catchment areas and those not 
in catchment areas. The latter were asked to respond to the questions as if they 
lived near an MTF.^ We tested whether the reported preference for the different 
options did vary between those living in catchment areas and others and 
whether their response to variations in the premium differed. We did not find 
statistically significant differences for any of the three groups (Chi-square with 3 
degrees of freedom equals 4.8 for active-duty personnel, 0.1 for retirees under 
age 65, and 3.9 for retirees over age 65). We also tested for a different response to 
the premium depending on whether the option was a military or civilian plan, 
and found no statistically significant differences in the three groups (t=0.7 for 
active-duty personnel and for retiress under age 65, t=0.6 for retirees over age 
65). 

To study case 4, we use our estimated model to simulate whether active-duty 
and retired military personnel and their families living in catchment areas wotdd 
choose to enroll in a militaxy HMO or to obtain care in the civilian system. 
Families in noncatchment areas are restricted to a choice among alternative 
civilian plans as described below. To simulate the choice of delivery system for 
those in catchment areas, we use Eq, 2 to predict the difference in the expected 
utility of a military HMO as compared with the current CHAMPUS system, 
/*(M),as 

J*(M) = xA(M) + pB + u(M), 

and the difference in the expected utility of a civilian plan and the current 
system, /*(C), as 

/•(C) = xA(C) + pB + m(C), 

using the parameters from the probit model and assimiptions about the premium 
for the plans. The u{M) and u(C) are drawn from a bivariate normal distibution 
with imit variance. We estimate the correlation between the u(M) and u(C) 
using a sample of the residuals from the probit regression measured as the 
difference between the reported 0,1 preference response for a new plan and tiie 
predicted probability of selecting the plan. The estimated correlation beween the 
«(M) and u(C) was 0.45 for families of active-duty personnel, 0.57 for families of 
retirees under age 65, and 0.67 for retirees age 65 and older. 



^In our simulation of case 4, however, personnel who live in a noncatchment area are assumed 
to select one of the civilian options; that is, they do not have a choice between the military and civilian 
delivery systems. 
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Choice Between Alternative Civilian Plans 

For the second stage of our sequential decisionmaking model, we used data from 
the 1987 National Medical Expenditure Survey (NMES) to estimate a model of 
choice between civilian FF5 and HMO plans. The NMES was a panel survey that 
was administered to a cross sectitm of ttie civilian, noninstitutional population to 
measure health-insurance coverage, healtti status and health care use. 

The sample for our estimaticm was limited to families with an insured, working 
family head who had a choice of health-insurance plans horn his or her 
employer. The estimation sample included 1^08 families. We limited the 
sample in this way to model tiie FFS-HMO enrollment decision among families 
who had the opportunity to enroll in an HMO. Our criterion, however, 
imperfectly selects those families who have this opportimity. For some families 
who have a choice of insurance plans, the choice will be among high- and low- 
opticoi FF5 plans. For o^ers, the choice may be between an FFS plan and some 
managed-care plan other than an HMO. However, the data available to us do 
not provide the information to make more accurate selections. 

We used a probit regressicm, similar to the regression used for the military- 
civilian choice model, to estimate the relationship between family characteristics 
and the decision to enroll in an HMO instead of an FFS plan.^ Our model results 
are given in Table £.4. 

For families who are predicted to tise the civilian sector in the first stage of the 
decision and for families who are not in catchment areas, we use the model 
estimated from the NMES data to determine whether the family enrolls in the 
civilian HMO or the civilian fee-for-service plan. Our sequential decision model 
asstimes that the choice of civilian HMO is independent of whether a military 
plan is among the options available to the family. 

While this is a strong and untestable assumption, we believe it is reasonable to 
asstime that families' first choice is whettier they want to receive care from 
military or civilian providers and that relative preferences among civilian 
alternatives are similar for military personnel living in catchment areas and those 
not in catchment areas. 

Using the model fit with the NMES data, a family in the civilian delivery system 

is determined to eiuroll in the civilian HMO instead of the FFS plan if 

yX + e > 0, where y is the estimated parameters of the model and e is drawn 



^edo not have details about the benefits or costs of die optnxis that the family faces to indude 
in our estimation model. 
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Table E.4 

Ejects of Family Characteristics on Choice of HMO Among 
CiviUan Options: Results from National Medical Expenditure Survey 

Change in Probability of 
Selecting HMO for Change 
Characteristic in Characteristic 

Demographic and eGonomic characteristics 
Primary insured characteristics 

Male +12.0* 

White -^2.5» 

Education* ^ 

Some college/college grad. 6-9* 

Post-college 7'^* 

Age (10% increase) -0-5 

Family has other insurance -0-2 
Number persons in insurance unit 

Income (10% change) 0-5 
Health characteristics 
Sickest member health** 

Good 0-6 
Fair 
Poor 

Hospital days past year -0-2 

Physician visit s past year "Q-Q 

*High school or less category omitted. 
^xceUent or very good categoiy omitted. 
"Significant at p ^ 0.05. 



3.6 
7.8 



from a standard normal distribution. As we discussed in Section 6, we believe 
the HMO enrollments in our NMES estimation sample imderestimate 
enrollments among families who have a choice of plan because data limitations 
did not allow us to identify precisely those families that were offered an HMO as 
an alternative. Therefore, we adjusted the fitted intercept in our probit model to 
result in predicted probabilities that accord with the BLS overall estimate of 35 
percent erurollments. 



Health Expenditures Simulation Model 

To estimate costs for beneficiaries predicted to enroll in a fee-for-service civilian 
health plan, we used a health expenditures simulation model developed at 
RAND. The model predicts individual and family health-plan expenditures for 
fee-for-service health-insurance plans as a function of the structure of that 
insurance. 

Health-insurance plans typically include a mix of deductibles, coinsurance rates, 
and upper limits on the patient's out-of-pocket expenses in a year. The price that 
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an individual faces when making medical-care decisions may change during the 
course of a year from 100 percent of the charge (before the deductible is 
exceeded), to the coinsurance rate ( a specified share of the billed charge), to zero 
or full coverage (when the upper limit is exceeded). Thus the plan presents the 
consimier with a price schedule rather than a single price. 

The price that the consumer faces at any time may affect two decisions about a 
treatment episode. The first is the decision to begin an episode by contacting a 
doctor, for example, when flu symptoms are experienced or when it is time for an 
annual physical. An episode of treatment includes all the expenditures 
associated with a particular bout of illness; any individual typically has several 
treatment episodes during a year. Once a patiott has decided to obtain care, the 
patient and doctor determine how much to spend on care for that episode. This 
decision, too, may be affected by the share of the cost the patient will have to 
bear. 

The Health Insurance Experiment (HIE) examined the effect of price and 
individual characteristics on four types of medical episodes: hospitedization, 
outpatient chronic, outpatient acute, and well care. The results of the analyses 
showed that price has a significant impact on the rate at which the patient 
initiates episodes. For example, with 25 percent cost sharing, the rate of 
occurrence of ambulatory episodes is about 75 to 80 percent of the occurrence 
rate with no cost sharing. Initial deductibles further reduce the rate at which 
patients initiate episodes. The effect of price on hospital episodes is somewhat 
smaller than the effect of price on ambulatory episodes. Price, however, has only 
a small effect on the total cost of an episode; that is, it appears that cost sharing 
affects patients' decisions to initiate episodes but has only small effects on 
doctors' decisions about how to treat patients.^ The analyses also revealed that 
price appears to be relatively unimportant when catastrophic illness occurs. 
Specifically, the rate at which "catastrophic" or very expensive hospitalizations 
occur was not affected by the level of patient cost sharing (Keeler et al., 1988). 

The behavioral results of the HIE episode analysis have been incorporated in a 
stochastic simulation model that generates the occiurence of episodes for a 
family throughout the year depending on characteristics of the members of the 
family and the price facing the family (see Buchanan et al., 1991). 



^This HEE result pertains only to die effects of patient cost sharing on doctors' decisions about 
treatment With the growth of managed -care plans, it is possible that doctors' treatment decisions 
may vary with other aspects of plan design, including whether the plan requires utilization review 
and fee discounting. The two studies that have investigated this question (Gamick et al., 1990, and 
Wouters, 1990) reached different conclusions. However, both studies were limited to relatively 
routine types of care that were not subject to utilization review at the time and did not separate 
physician decisions on treatment from patient decisions to seek care. 
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Each family is assumed to have an underlying propensity to experience each of 
the four medical episode types (hospitalization, outpatient chronic, outpatient 
acute, and well care). The propensity to experience each episode type consists of 
a measured component determined by characteristics of the family and its 
individual members along with an immeasured component that reflects 
unobserved characteristics of the family. The unmeasured component for each 
episode t3rpe is drawn from a gamma distribution across episode types. This 
reflects the finding that families who have an above-average propensity to 
experience hospital episodes (given the family-measured characteristics) also 
have an above-average propensity to experience outpatient acute and chronic 
episodes, and that the occurrence rates for the outpatient medical episodes are 
also correlated. The propensity for any family is the sum of the propensities for 
each family member; these individual propensities depend on the demographic 
and health characteristics of the individual and on economic characteristics of the 
family, such as income. 

Given the estimated propensity to experience episodes, the model simulates the 
actual occurrence of episodes for a family one at a time during a year. The 
episodes are generated from a Poisson process. For each episode, the model 
determines the type of episode and the family member to whom it occurs based 
cm tiie propensities for each family member to experience each episode type. 

Once an q>isode occurs, the total expenditure for the episode is estimated. The 
log expenditure of the episode is randomly generated from a normal distribution, 
with a mean that depends on the t3^e of episode and the characteristics of the 
individual experiencing it Because the health care utilization patterns depicted 
in the HIE are now somewhat outdated, we have introduced an adjustment to 
the episode-size calculation to account for dianges in the medical intensity of 
treatm^t patterns through time. These intensity parameters were derived frcrni 
the Health Care Financing Administration's (HCFA's) National Expenditure 
Accounts. 

The rate at which the family experiences episodes and, to a lesser extent, the cost 
of an episode depend on the effective coinsurance rate facing the family at that 
time. For example, if the insurance plan specifies a deductible, the effective 
coinsurance rate at the start of the year is 100 percent, and the occurrence of 
episodes is simtilated assuming 100 percoit ccnnsurance. As a family 
experiences episodes during the year, the effective coinsurance rate may diange. 
For example, when the famil3r's cumulative expenditures exceed the deductible, 
the effective coinsurance rate will fall to the nominal coinsurance rate specified in 
the plan. When the family's cumulative out-of-pocket maximim\ is reached, the 
effective coinsurance rate falls to zero for the rest of the year. The model keeps 
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track of the total expenditures and family out-of-pocket expenditures throughout 
the year as episodes are generated. As the family's expenditures cause ttie 
effective coinsurance rate to change, the rate at which episodes are generated and 
the predicted expenditure of episodes diat occur are adjusted accordingly. 

lather than directly adjust the Poisson rates to the effective coinsurance rate, the 
simulation model achially generates episodes for the family, assuming no cost 
sharing by the family, then randomly censors episodes if the individual remains 
responsible for a share of the cost. The episode loss rate at nonzero cost sharing 
is equal to one minus the observed HIE occurrence ratio for the effective cost 
sharing relative to that of no cost sharing. The cost of the episode is predicted 
assuming no cost sharing and adjusted downward in cost if the family is 
responsible for a share of the cost 

The procedure of censoring full-coverage episodes ratiier than changing the 
Poisson rates when the coinsurance rate changes has several advantages. First, it 
reduces the variance of the estimated difference in total expenditures between 
different insurance plans. Second, it allows us to realize catastrophic hospital 
episodes at the same rate irrespective of the effective coinsurance rates; that is, 
when the model predicts a catastrophic hospitalization, asstiming full coverage, 
the hospitalization is not censored even if ttie effective coinsurance rate is greater 
than zero. This corresponds to the observation that when serious 
hospitalizations occurred, cost sharing had no effect. Third, it also allows us to 
realize more hospital episodes when families are close to their out-of-pocket limit 
than when the amount of out-of-pocket expenditures remaining is high. Hie HIE 
results indicated that when families are within about $1,125 (in 1989 dollars) of 
ttieir out-of-pocket limit, th^ experience only about 10 percent fewer episodes 
than when the remaining out-of-pocket expenditure is higher (see Keeler et al., 
1988, for a more complete description). 

Using this simulation model, we can compute the effects on total healtii 
expenditures, insurance company payments, and out-of-pocket expendituxes of 
different specifications of insurance coverage and cost sharing. 

For this study, we simulated fee-for-service health-plan expenditures iot a set of 
plans that looked like the current military health care benefit. The plan structure, 
that is, the copayment requirements, differed for active-duty families and retiree 
families. Within the active-duty population, the benefit was slightly more 
generous for enlisted families with rank up to E4. The plan structures for each of 
these groups are shown in Table BS. 

We estimated fee-for-service plan expenditures for three alternate samples: (1) 
tiie entire population, (2) individuals and fomilies that selected a fee-for-service 
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Table E5 

Cunent CHAMPUS Cost Sharing (used in simulating costo for 
civilian fee-for-service plans) 





Deductible 


Inpatient and 
Cost Share 


Outpatient and 
Cost Share 


Cap 


E1-E4 
E5 and up 
Retirees 


50 
150 
150 


0 

0 

:25 


^0 
35 


1000 
1000 
7500 



plan under alternative 3, and (3) individuals and famiUes who selected a fee-for- 
service option under alternative 4. In all cases, we assumed that the active-duty 
members would obtain their health care through a separately arranged miUtary 
health care option and thus eliminated them from our estimates. 

Finally, for retirees we estimated an alternate fee-for-service health-plan benefit 
that looked like the Clinton health care plan. 

Effects of Cost Sharing on Health Care Costs and Health 
Outcomes: The Health Insurance Experiment 

The definitive study of the effects of cost sharing is the Health Insurance 
Experiment (HIE), conducted by RAND from 1974 through 1981. The 
experiment, which is documented in Newhouse (1994), enrolled 5,809 nonaged 
individuals randomly into 14 different fee-for-service insurance plans. The plans 
had different levels of cost sharing. The coinsurance rates tested were 0, 25, 50, 
and 95 percent, and the maximum levels of out-of-pocket expenditures were 5, 
10, and 15 percent of family income (but no more than $1,000). The study 
followed tiiese people for up to five years, collecting extensive data on their 
health care use, health status, and other outcomes related to health care. 

The HIE data clearly show that the use of medical services responds to changes 
in the amount paid out of pocket. The per-capita expenses for health care on the 
free plan were 45 percent hig^ than on the plan with 95 percent coinsurance 
and 23 percent higiher than on the 25 percent plan (coinsurance on all plans is 
subject to the limit on out-of-pocket costs of up to $1,000). Cost sharing primarily 
affects patient decisions to seek care, but has littie effect on the amottnt of care 
delivered once care is initiated. Outpatient care is more responsive to cost 
sharing than inpatient care; in fact, inpatient care for children is imaffected by 
cost sharing. The response to cost Glaring does not generally vary by income, 
health status, or local market characteristics. Cost sharing deterred contact with 
the medical system across tite entire spectrum of illnesses and problems seen in 
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the outpatient setting. However, the evidence does suggest that use of chxonic 
care was less responsive than use of acute or preventive care. Hiere was no 
difference in the rates of decrease according to the medical appropriateness of the 
service. 

Tlie study measured the effects of cost sharing on various measures of health: 

• participants' ratings of their physical health, role functioning, mental health, 
social contacts, and general health; 

• smoking behavior, weight, cholesterol level, diastolic blood pressure level, 
visual acuity, and an index of the risk of dying related to specific risk factors 
(systolic blood pressure, cholesterol, and smoking habits) in adults; 

• anemia, hearing loss, fluid in the middle ear, and visual disorder in children. 

Overall, the health effects measured were negligible. Free care did not affect the 
major health habits associated with cardiovascular disease and cancer in adults. 
It had at most a small effect on the general health measures for the average 
person. People having specific conditions with well-established diagnostic and 
therapeutic procedures (myopia, hypertension) benefited from free care, and 
these improvements appeared to be greater among the poor. It is possible that a 
longer follow-up of the participants would have uncovered health effects that 
were not apparent after three to five years. However, given the relatively high 
rates of inappropriate (i.e., potentially harmful) treatment documented in other 
studies, the researchers also concluded that, in the free plan, the positive effects 
of using more appropriate care may have been offset by the negative effects of 
using more inappropriate care. 

Regression Models for Predicting MTF Utilization in 
Case 4 

The methods used to estimate MIT utilization for case 4 were essentially the 
same as the methods used for cases 1 and 2. They are described in Appendices C 
and D. For case 4, we substituted the total visits and admissions for MTF visits 
and admissions in the regressicms. We measured total utilization by siunming 
military and civilian utilization reported in the beneficiary survey, substituting 
the self-reported civilian utilization data for CHAMPUS data because the former 
include utilization paid for by others. We assume that beneficiaries who would 
enroll in an MTT plan in case 4 would obtain all their care from that plan. Our 
health-plan choice models indicate that those with other insurance would 
generally enroll in civilian plans, where they could better coordinate their 
military and private coverage. We predicted utilization rates for case 4 using the 
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same methods we used for case 2, with ttie exception that we did not expand the 
list of available MTFs beyond those operational in 1992. The regression models 
we estimated for case 4 are shown in Tables E.6-E.8. 
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: :^ i Table E.8 

ijfoUl Use for Medicare Eligibles in Catchment Areas 

I5 ^' 





Probability of Visits>0 


No. Visits if Visits>0 


Probability: Hosp. Nights>0 


Variable 


Coefficient 


; Stand. Error 


Coefficient 


Stand. Error 


Coefficient 


Stand. Error 


Intercept 


1.1917 


0.5017 


1.2373 


0.1841 


-3.9396 


0.3941 


Officer 


0.5930 


0.1144 


0.0002 


0-0348 


-0.5356 


0.0784 


Female 


0.2311 


0.0922 


-0.0164 


0.0306 


0.1195 


0.0659 


Not MTF service 


-0.1961 


0.0860 


-0.0162 


0.0292 


-0.1561 


0.0642 


Family income 


-0.0587 


0.0236 


0.0613 


0.0078 


0.0916 


0.0165 


Family size 


-0.5370 


0.0991 


-0.1261 


0.0354 


-0.0659 


0.0771 


Age 


-0.0079 


0,0071 


-0.0031 


0.0025 


0.0398 


0.0054 


No. health cond. 


0.2747 


0.0276 


0.1361 


0.0058 


0.1197 


0.0123 


Army MTF 


0.5056 


0.1046 


-0.0804 


0.0349 


-0.3574 


0,0759 


Navy MTF 


0.2381 


0.1038 


-0.1801 


0.0366 


-0.1820 


0.0781 


log(MTF beds /pop.) 


-0.2584 


0.0782 


0,0332 


0.0260 


0.0190 


0.0566 


log(MTF MDs/bed) 


-0.2162 


0.1566 


0.0712 


0.0511 


0.0272 


0,1109 



I 
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F. SURVEY QUESTIONS USED TO 
PREDICT HEALTH PLAN CHOICE 



SUPPOSE THERE WAS A MgW KIND OF m ITARY HEALTH PLAN AND YOU COULD CHOOSE THE NEW 
PLAN OR CONTINUE TO GET YOUR HEALTH CARE THE WAY YOU DO NOW. QUESTIONS 106 AND 106 
ASK YOU TO COMPARE YOUR CURREtTT MILIT ARY PLAN AS IT IS NOW WITH TWO NEW PLANS, AND 
TO ANSWER WHETHER OR NOT YOU WOULD CHANGE, 

IMPORTANT: ANSWERING THESE QUESTIONS mUlfil AFFECT YOUR CURRENT MILTTAftY HEALTH 
PLAN. THESE QUESTIONS ARE FOR RESEARCH PURPOSES ONLY AND DO NOT DESCRIBE ACTUAL 
PLANS THAT EXIST NOW. ^ 

10S. Th« first nmv military haalth plan «w« want you to conaUar b a CIVILIAN HaaRh Mabitananca 
Organization or HMO. Suppoaa thia plan oftorod tha aatvicaa and banaflta llstad in Tabia 1 bolow. A 
dad^ to chaima to thia plan maana you would usa It inataad of Military Hadical Traatnwnt Fadmias 
orCHAHPUS. 

TABLE 1: DESCRIPTION OF NEW MtUrARY HEALTH PLAN t1 



SERVICES COVERED: 


Samt as CHAMPUS but includas aduti annua) physical 
exams and routina eya care. 


CHOOSING YOUR HOSPITAL AND DOCTOR 




CHOOSING A HOSPFTAL: 


Use the crviGan hospital astoeMad wllh lha otan. 


CH008INQ A DOCTOR: 


Viail am doctor at the oian faeilitv. 


YOUR SHARE OF THE COST OF SERVICES 




HOSPITAL STAYS: 


No charge for asonaor or tamilv members. 


OUTPATIENT DOCTOR VISITS: 


Sponsor andfamllv mairtbars pav $5 per vbK. 


YOUR ABILITY TO GET AN APPOINTMENT: 


For routine physical exam: appoirrtment in 3 days. 

For iOitess thai is not serious: appointrrtent in 2 days. 

For aarious Qnaas: aama day appointmanL 

S earn is not avaBsblo from tha plan's doctor, you will be sant 

toanolhardeelor. 



Would you Join thta now plan Inataad of youfeunont MILITARY HEALTH PLAN? 

Vm tla 

a. Htharawasachargeof $7Spernwnthparlaml^....~...........»..>......0 O 

b. n there waa a charge of $50 per month par family O ■ O 

c. If there was no charge to jdn O O 



106. The aacond now mlUtary haalth plan wo want you to consider Is a military HMO. This plan would 
offer tha banaflta and aarvicas listed In Table 2 below. A decision to change to thta plan means you 
would no longer be able to usa CHAHPUS. If you do not Dve near a military hospital, conaider what you 
would prefer If you did live near a military hospital. 

TABLE 2: DESCRIPTION OF NEW ULJTARY HEALTH PLAN #2 



SERVICES COVERED: 


Same s« CHAMPUS tKit indudaa adult annual physical 
asMia and RMifee CM cars. 


CHOOSING YOUR HOSPITAL AND DOCTOR 




CHOOSING A HOSPfTAU 


lisa the mSitsrY hospHaJ. 


CHOOSING A DOCTOR: 


Visit doctor at the miBtary hospital 


YOUR SHARE OF THE COST OF SERVICES 




HOSPITAL STAYS: 


No chama for sponsor or fatitfly mambera. 


OUTPATIENT DOCTOR VISITS: 


Soonsor and (andy members pay $5 par vbiL 


YOUR ABILiTY TO GET AN APPOINTHENT: 


For routina physical exam: appointment fai 3 days. 

For iBnass that is not serious: appointment In 2 days. 

For aarious Sitass: aama day 'appointmanL 

B cars b not availabla from tha plan's doctor, you wBI be saiil 

to another doctor. 



Would you loin this new plan Instead of your eumni MILITARY HEALTH PLAN? 



a. If there was a charge of $75 per month per famOy O O 

b. If there was a charge of $50 per month per family O O 

c tfttwre was no charge to join O O 
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